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PREFACE 


TRACTIVE  as  Old  English  Houses  are  from 


their  appearance,  their  beauty  is  not  their  only 


^claim  upon  our  attention,  for  they  illustrate 
the  long  story  of  domestic  architecture  which  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  men  first  built  in  this  country 
with  permanent  materials.  In  the  following  pages 
an  attempt  is  made  to  relate  the  outline  of  that  story 
in  words  that  wiU  be  understood  by  readers  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject. 

Other  books  by  the  present  author  have  dealt  with 
the  same  subject  in  greater  detail ;  and  while  the 
different  expressions  of  any  such  theme  must  bear 
some  resemblance  to  each  other,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
book  will  be  found  to  foUow  a  line  of  its  own. 

In  order  to  avoid  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  no  foot-notes  are  introduced,  nor  are  authorities 
quoted  except  incidentally ;  indeed  the  text  does 
not  travel  far  outside  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
author.  He  desires,  however,  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  the  sources  of  information  contained 
in  the  volumes  mentioned  ^overleaf ,  chiefly  in  respect 
of  the  facts,  anecdotes,  and  incidents  that  serve  to 
illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  successive 
periods. 


J.  A.  G. 


Weekley  Rise,  Near  Kettering 
June  1925 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  HOUSE 

OUR  homes  of  to-day  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  little  in  common  with  the  ruined  castles 
which  stand  romantically  perched  upon  rocky 
eminences  or  forlornly  stranded  amid  fields  and  moors 
or  mirrored  in  some  waste  of  waters,  with  hardly  a 
window  through  which  could  have  shone  a  hospitable 
light — mere  masses  of  frowning  masonry,  repellent  to 
all  our  ideas  of  a  comfortable  home.  But  hard  though 
it  may  be  to  believe,  the  descent  of  the  modern  house 
from  the  ancient  castle  can  be  traced  step  by  step  ; 
and  when  in  burberry  and  gaiters  we  go  out  shooting, 
or  when  we  put  on  our  coats  and  hats  to  catch  the 
train  for  the  office,  we  leave  homes  which  are  the  humble 
but  lineal  descendants  of  those  from  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  sallied  to  the  Crusades, 

Let  us  quite  briefly  go  back  from  the  familiar  to  the 
unfamiliar,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The 
accommodation  of  a  house  of  the  present  day  com¬ 
prises,  as  many  an  advertisement  states,  an  entrance 
hall,  reception-  or  living-rooms,  the  kitchen  department, 
bedrooms,  and  a  bathroom,  with  suitable  sanitary 
adjuncts.  If  we  go  back  a  hundred  years  we  find  there 
is  no  bathroom  ;  if  two  hundred,  we  notice  no  further 
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essential  difference  ;  if  three  hundred,  that  is,  to  the 
times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  the  four  departments 
of  hall,  living-rooms,  kitchen,  and  bedrooms  are  still 
there,  but  the  hall  is  much  larger  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  relation  to  the  others.  During  this  penetration 
of  the  past  the  houses  are  so  far  all  cheerful,  with  plenty 
of  windows.  If  we  go  back  from  Elizabeth  to  the  early 
years  of  her  father,  we  find  much  the  same  kind  of 
accommodation,  but  it  is  less  cheerful,  inasmuch  as  the 
windows  are  smaller  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  is  a  need  for  precautions  against  attack. 
This  need  increases  the  farther  we  go,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  becomes  ever  more  restricted,  until  at 
length,  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  are  hardly  any 
windows  visible  in  the  outside  walls,  and  those  are  of 
the  smallest  size  ;  the  bedrooms  and  living-rooms  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  practically  nothing 
remains  but  the  hall  and  the  kitchen. 

The  hall  and  kitchen  :  the  hall  to  live  in,  the 
kitchen  in  which  to  cook  the  food  essential  to  life  ; 
those  appear  to  have  constituted  the  irreducible 
minimum  necessary  to  man  when  he  had  emerged 
from  caves,  earthworks,  and  wigwams  into  civilized 
life.  And  of  the  two  the  hall  was  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  ;  it  was  in  fact  the  kernel  of  the  house,  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  large  enough  to 
hold  them.  Its  overwhelming  importance  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  house  itself  became  known  as 
“  The  Hall,”  the  home  of  the  chief  person  in  the  parish, 
who  dominated  the  surrounding  district,  and  to  whom 
much  of  it  belonged. 

These  castles,  then,  of  which  we  see  the  ruins, 
consisted  principally  of  the  hall,  supplemented  by 
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subsidiary  apartments :  so  did  the  manor-houses. 
As  to  the  difference  between  one  form  of  house  and 
the  other,  all  that  need  be  said  for  the  present  purpose 
is  that  although  both  were  devised  to  resist  attack, 
the  castle  was  the  more  elaborately  protected.  The 
heart  of  the  castle  was  its  keep,  and  it  is  the  ruins  of 
the  keep  which  usually  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  and  stir  vague  feelings  of  romance  in  his 
breast.  The  keep  stood  within  a  strong  wall  forming 
a  courtyard,  and  it  was  the  place  where  the  family 
lived.  For  the  sake  of  compactness  and  security  its 
rooms  were  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  principal 
room  being  the  hall.  If  there  were  any  spaces  which 
could  be  regarded  as  bedrooms  they  were  merely 
little  chambers  contrived  in  the  very  thick  walls  ;  but 
the  household  at  large  used  the  hall  for  sleeping  as 
well  as  for  eating. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  accommodation  was  provided 
in  the  manor-houses,  where,  however,  the  rooms, 
instead  of  being  piled  one  on  the  other,  were  placed 
alongside  each  other ;  and  it  is  this  type  of  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  developed 
into  the  houses  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
arrangement  was  very  simple.  First  and  foremost 
was  the  hall,  which,  being  of  the  greatest  importance, 
was  usually  built  solidly  of  stone,  whereas  the  supple¬ 
mentary  rooms  were  often  constructed  of  wood  and 
plaster,  and  they  have  in  consequence  perished.  One 
of  the  finest  examples  of  an  early  hall  of  which  the 
adjuncts  have  disappeared  is  to  be  seen  at  Oakham 
Castle  in  Rutland.  The  hall  was  large  and  its  length 
was  considerably  greater  than  its  width.  To  one  end 
of  it  was  attached  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  other,  in 
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course  of  time,  certain  rooms  for  the  private  use  of 
the  lord  and  his  family.  It  is  to  the  development  of 
this  idea — the  enlargement  of  the  kitchen  wing  at  one 
end,  and  of  the  family  rooms  at  the  other — that  we 
owe  the  great  mansions  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  Not 
only  did  this  disposition  govern  the  plans  of  great 
mansions,  but  those  of  smaller  houses  as  well ;  and  it 
will  presently  be  seen  how,  in  process  of  time,  the  hall 
changed  its  character ;  how,  instead  of  being  in 
common  use  by  the  family  and  servants,  it  became  a 
vestibule ;  how  the  family  gradually  retired  to  their 
own  rooms  at  one  end  and  the  servants  to  theirs  at 
the  other,  leaving  the  hall  to  diminish  in  importance, 
even  as  a  vestibule,  until  it  becomes  easy  to  understand 
how  these  changes  eventually  resulted  in  the  kind  of 
houses  we  live  in  to-day. 

Such  changes  could  only  have  come  about,  the 
rooms  to  which  the  two  halves  of  the  household  retired 
could  only  have  been  habitable,  in  a  state  of  society 
which  no  longer  required  security  from  attack  to  be  a 
primary  consideration.  It  is  at  the  period  when 
security  began  to  be  provided  by  law  and  custom 
instead  of  by  the  precautions  of  individuals  that  this 
story  of  English  Homes  will  begin.  But  it  is  useful  to 
know  something  about  the  houses  of  an  earlier  time, 
when  their  disposition  was  controlled  by  the  imperious 
demands  of  safety,  and  to  realize  that  the  thread  of 
development  is  continuous,  and  leads  without  a  break 
from  a  very  primitive  state  of  things  to  the  state  of 
comfort  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Comfort,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term  ;  that  degree 
of  it  which  satisfies  one  age  is  intolerable  to  the  next ; 
and  it  is  to  the  changing  conception  of  comfort  that 


THE  HALL,  OAKHAM  CASTLE 

ALL  PEERS  WHO  VISIT  THE  TOWN  PAY  TRIBUTE  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A  HORSE-SHOE 
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we  owe  the  development  of  our  homes.  For  centuries 
a  large  part  of  their  comfort  was  derived  from  a  sense 
of  security  from  attack,  from  the  presence  of  warmth 
and  an  abundance  of  food.  Of  cheerfulness,  such  as 
we  understand  it,  there  could  have  been  little,  for  the 
windows  were  necessarily  small,  especially  in  the 
walls  facing  the  open  country.  But  this  difficulty 
was  partly  overcome  by  building  the  rooms  round  a 
courtyard,  which  enabled  the  windows  overlooking  it 
to  be  of  a  reasonable  size.  In  some  of  the  larger  houses 
there  were  two  courts,  and  the  hall  was  placed  between 
them,  thus  obtaining  two  protected  sides  wherein 
large  windows  could  be  placed  ;  the  two  ends,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  occupied  by  the  means  of  access 
to  the  kitchen  and  family  rooms  respectively.  Haddon 
Hall  in  Derbyshire  illustrates  this  point,  for,  in  the 
old  parts  at  any  rate,  there  are  but  a  few  small  windows 
in  the  outer  walls  ;  we  have  to  go  into  the  courtyard 
to  find  the  source  from  whence  the  rooms  derived  their 
hght.  If,  however,  we  go  to  the  later  parts,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
size  of  the  windows,  look  which  way  they  will. 

The  windows  of  early  houses,  while  admitting  light 
somewhat  grudgingly,  had  no  such  scruples  in  regard 
to  wind  and  weather,  for  they  were  seldom  filled  with 
glass.  If  the  upper  part  were  glazed,  the  lower 
depended  upon  shutters  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 
If  light  were  admitted  so  too  was  the  wind,  and  it 
becomes  no  longer  a  matter  for  surprise  to  find  enor¬ 
mous  fire-places  in  the  rooms.  A  huge  fire  was  essen¬ 
tial.  When  the  fire  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  open  windows 
were  useful  in  helping  the  smoke  to  escape,  such  of  it  as 
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eddied  about  and  was  unable  to  find  its  way  out  through 
the  opening  in  the  roof  immediately  above  the  fire. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day,  life  in  such 
restricted  conditions,  and  conditions  of  such  discom¬ 
fort,  must  have  been  extremely  hard,  but  of  course 
men  and  women  of  the  time  were  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings,  and  on  the  whole  accepted  them  as 
normal.  They  laughed  and  sang,  made  love  and 
flirted,  when  not  absorbed  in  doing  a  bad  turn  to  their 
enemies,  much  as  young  people  do  in  these  times. 
But  still  they  were  conscious  of  the  draughts  and  dis¬ 
liked  being  half  choked  or  set  coughing  by  the  smoke, 
for  certain  of  them,  especially  great  persons  like  the 
king,  gave  orders,  which  were  duly  recorded  and  have 
been  preserved,  to  effect  improvements  by  the  building 
of  porches,  by  the  glazing  of  windows,  and  the  plaster¬ 
ing  of  ceihngs  and  roofs,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wind. 
Henry  III,  for  instance,  issued  a  precept  directing 
glass  to  be  substituted  for  wood,  in  a  window  of  the 
queen’s  wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London,  “  so  that 
the  chamber  might  not  be  so  windy.”  Although 
people  did  not  regard  their  homes  as  really  uncomfort¬ 
able,  they  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  improvements 
were  possible,  and  those  which  were  introduced  by  the 
great  and  rich  were  gradually  adopted  by  men  of  lower 
degree. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  the  accommodation. 
In  quite  early  times  there  was  little  or  no  privacy. 
Even  the  king  had  to  hold  audiences  in  his  bedroom, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  Edward  I  and  his  queen, 
Eleanor,  attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  were 
sitting  on  their  bed  during  a  storm,  when  they  were 
nearly  killed  by  lightning.  In  the  time  of  his  father. 
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Henry  III,  accommodation  for  the  knights  attending 
on  the  person  of  the  king  was  on  one  occasion  found 
by  fitting  up  the  wood-cellar  for  their  reception.  The 
provision  of  a  separate  sleeping  charnber  for  every 
person  was  an  idea  wholly  unknown.  There  are  plenty 
of  tales,  merry  and  otherwise,  which  show  that  it  was 
customary  for  several  persons  to  share  the  same  bed¬ 
room,  and  sometimes  without  much  regard  to  sex. 
Precautions  were  taken  to  observe  the  proprieties, 
but  not  always  with  the  success  that  modern  sentiment 
would  desire.  But  although  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  distinguishes  the  present  age  was  lacking,  its 
germs  were  there  and  they  induced  a  slowly  growing 
wish  for  greater  privacy.  This  resulted  in  a  gradual 
increase  of  rooms  at  the  lord’s  end  of  the  hall — some 
for  use  by  day  and  some  by  night.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  hall  was  likewise  an  increase  of  rooms,  but 
always  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  family  than  of 
the  servants  themselves.  At  the  lower  or  kitchen  end 
of  the  hall  a  passage  was  made  by  placing  a  wooden 
screen  right  across  it ;  in  this  screen  were  doors  leading 
into  the  hall.  The  passage  thus  cut  off  was  called 
“  the  screens,”  and  it  was  covered  by  a  platform  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  which  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  gallery  for  minstrels.  In  the  other  wall  of 
the  screens,  which  was  in  fact  the  end  wall  of  the  hall, 
were  doorways,  usually  three  in  number  :  one  opened 
to  the  buttery,  or  butler’s  room,  where  drinks  were 
freely  distributed  ;  another  opened  into  the  pantry  ; 
and  the  third  led  along  a  passage  to  the  kitchen. 
There  are  many  old  ruins  which  still  retain  these 
three  doorways  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  although  the 
wooden  screen  has  disappeared. 
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In  quite  early  times  there  was  often  a  private 
room,  reached  from  the  lord’s  end  of  the  hall,  called 
the  “  solar  ”  or  “  sollere,”  which  was  the  germ  of  the 
family  wing.  In  course  of  time  and  as  the  general 
rudeness  of  manners  ameliorated,  the  solar  either 
became,  or  was  supplemented  by,  the  parlour,  or  room 
for  private  talks,  and  by  a  bower,  so  called  by  Chaucer 
and  others,  for  the  use  of  the  ladies.  But  in  spite 
of  such  improvements  the  arrangements  of  even  the 
best  houses  must  have  been  very  crude,  and  the  habits 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  them  were  what  we  should 
consider  coarse.  There  was,  it  is  true,  protection 
from  the  worst  of  the  weather,  there  was  warmth  if 
one  could  get  near  the  fire,  there  was  abundance  of 
food,  including  (if  doctors,  indeed,  will  allow  it  to  be 
included  in  that  term)  plenty  of  drink.  And  heady 
stuff  the  drink  must  have  been.  There  were  no  light 
wines,  much  less  such  beverages  as  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate.  As  to  cigarettes,  many  centuries  were  to 
elapse  before  such  things  were  known,  and  quite  a 
number  before  tobacco,  crudely  consumed  in  pipes, 
was  introduced  to — one  cannot  say  the  British  public, 
for  it  did  not  yet  exist — but  to  the  English  people. 
The  popular  drink  was  ale,  easy  to  make  and  cheap  to 
sell.  Most  country  houses,  down  to  quite  recent  times, 
made  their  own  ale,  and  the  “  brew-house  ”  appears 
on  nearly  all  the  original  plans  of  Elizabethan  houses. 
The  modern  custom  of  leaving  the  brewing  of  ale  to 
firms  of  brewers  has  improved  its  quality,  as  those  can 
testify  who  have  stayed  in  country  houses  where 
brewing  at  home  was  still  practised.  For  the  wealthy, 
however,  and  for  all  but  the  lower  orders,  strong  wine 
was  the  usual  drink,  and  it  is  on  record  that  vast 
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:onsignments  were  sent  at  the  command  of  the  king  to 
lis  numerous  hunting-lodges  in  the  royal  forests.  This 
vine  was  mostly  imported  from  countries  with  a 
varmer  climate  than  ours  ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
vine  of  a  sort  was  made  in  England,  although  its 
^raises  are  unsung ;  for  the  “  vineyard  ”  was  an 
idjimct  to  many  monasteries  and  to  not  a  few  large 
rouses  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  were 
rther  drinks,  now  never  heard  of,  such  as  hippocras, 

1  cordial  made  from  Canary  and  Portugal  wines  ; 
netheglin,  of  which  honey  was  the  base  ;  and  mum,  a 
;ort  of  ale  deriving  its  lineage  from  Germany. 

In  a  state  of  society  where  intellectual  recreation 
vas  almost  absent,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  assumed 
urge  proportions,  and  the  consumption  of  food  and 
irink  was  enormous.  The  habit  of  over-eating  and 
rver-drinking  had  long  been  established,  and  it  need 
:ause  no  surprise  that  the  Church  included  gluttony 
imong  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  that  the  ancient 
nstitution  of  occasional  fasts  was  adopted  and  extended 
Dartly  as  a  spiritual  exercise  and  partly  in  order  to 
illow  outraged  nature  to  recover  itself. 

The  men  of  the  household  spent  much  of  their  time 
Dut  of  doors,  either  in  hunting,  or  in  forays,  or  in 
ittendance  upon  their  lord  for  his  protection  when 
engaged  on  such  business  as  he  had  to  transact  at  a 
distance.  That  this  protection  was  not  always  effec¬ 
tive  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  related  by 
Leland.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  a  Sir  William 
Presham,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  returning  one  day  from  Northampton 
to  his  house  at  Sywell,  and  saying  his  matins,  when 
tie  was  attacked  “  by  one  Salisbyri  and  Glin  of  Wales  ' 
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with  their  rout,”  servants  to  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin. 
They  thrust  him  through  with  a  spear  and  so  left  him. 
His  own  servants,  coming  about  half  a  mile  behind  him, 
found  him  thus  transfixed.  They  cut  off  each  end  of  the 
spear  and  carried  him  back  to  Northampton,  but  when 
they  pulled  out  the  truncheon  the  stricken  knight  died. 

The  women  of  the  household  remained  at  home,  and 
must  have  suffered  from  ennui,  especially  on  wet  days, 
if  their  feelings  may  be  gauged  by  those  of  a  modem 
person  held  up  in  such  a  house  as  the  Peak  Castle  in 
Derbyshire,  with  nothing  to  do  but  gaze  through 
one  of  its  little  windows  across  the  valley  to  the  hills 
half  blotted  out  by  the  rain. 

The  first  measures  adopted  for  protecting  the 
women  who  stayed  within  these  strongly  built  houses, 
and  for  imparting  a  welcome  feeling  of  safety  to  the 
men  returning  from  their  pursuits,  were,  broadly 
speaking,  two.  In  hilly  districts  the  house  was  built 
in  a  situation  difficult  of  access  alike  to  aggressors  and 
possessors ;  in  flat  districts  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge  controlled  from  inside 
the  walls.  The  outer  end  of  the  bridge  could  be  raised 
to  a  vertical  position,  so  that  the  bridge  blocked  the 
entrance,  and  provided  a  stout  obstacle  of  defence  in 
front  of  the  actual  gates.  In  the  stronger  places  there 
was  also  a  portcullis,  which  was  a  massive  grille  of 
wood  sliding  up  and  down  in  vertical  grooves  hollowed 
out  in  the  stonework  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  It 
took  some  time  to  wind  the  portcullis  up  by  means  of  a 
winch ;  but  it  could  be  dropped  quite  suddenly,  as 
Marmion  found  when  he  dashed  out  of  Tantallon 
Castle,  for  the  portcullis  was  lowered  so  swiftly  as  to 
raze  his  long  waving  plume.  It  was  lucky  for  his 
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horse  that  it  did  not  share  the  fate  of  Baron  Mun¬ 
chausen’s  Lithuanian  steed  when  his  owner,  in  pursuit 
of  his  flying  enemies,  entered  a  walled  town  from  which 
Iris  exclusion  was  attempted  by  a  similar  instantaneous 
dropping  of  the  portcullis.  Behind  the  portcullis 
was  a  strong,  solid  gate,  in  which  was  a  wicket  for  the 
passage  of  single  individuals. 

The  entrance  gateway  was  usually  further  protected 
by  being  placed  between  two  projecting  towers,  in 
which  were  long,  narrow  openings  available  for  the 
discharge  of  arrows  in  all  directions  ;  and  at  some 
height  above  the  gateway  was  a  projecting  platform 
protected  by  a  wall,  and  having  holes  in  its  floor 
through  which  stones,  molten  lead,  and  other  preven¬ 
tives  could  be  dropped  upon  the  heads  of  such  of  the 
enemy  as  had  been  able  to  cross  the  moat  and  attack 
the  gate  itself. 

These  matters  are  not  only  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  but  also  because  some  of  the  defensive  features 
which  were  necessary  in  turbulent  times  were  retained 
as  architectural  features  when  the  times  became  more 
peaceful.  Thus  the  courtyards,  which  combined  safety 
with  spaciousness,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  quads 
of  colleges  and  the  courts  of  great  Elizabethan  man¬ 
sions.  The  heavily  defenced  entrance,  with  its  two 
towers,  was  translated  into  the  imposing  entrance 
towers  of  Oxburgh,  Layer  Marney,  and  Dingley ;  or 
was  echoed  in  such  gateways  as  that  of  St.  James’s 
Palace,  which  looks  up  St.  James’s  Street  in  London. 
The  courtyard  and  entrance  combined  were  soft¬ 
ened  into  the  walled  garden  of  many  a  country 
house,  with  its  porter’s  lodge.  The  portcullis,  then 
rapidly  losing  its  practical  value,  was  displayed  by 
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Henry  VII  as  one  of  his  badges,  and  may  be  seen, 
treated  merely  as  an  ornament,  in  the  doors  of  his 
chapel  and  the  grille  of  his  magnificent  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Some  idea  of  a  mediaeval  house  is  conveyed  by  the 
lively  pen  of  Chaucer  in  his  “  Cook’s  Tale  of  Gamelyn,” 
of  which  perhaps  a  modernized  version  may  be  allowed 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  attracted  by  the 
mediaeval  language  of  the  poet  himself.  Gamelyn 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  knight  who  died  when  the 
boy  was  quite  young,  leaving  to  him  a  considerable 
heritage,  consisting  of  lands,  parks,  woods,  and  two 
houses,  besides  all  the  old  knight’s  horses.  But 
Gamelyn’s  elder  brother  withheld  his  heritage  from 
him,  gave  him  a  boor’s  training,  and  kept  him  ill-fed 
and  ill-clothed.  For  some  sixteen  years  this  state  of 
things  continued,  until  it  became  apparent  to  Gamelyn 
that  all  was  not  well.  He  had  grown  up  to  be  a  youth 
of  uncommon  strength,  and  standing  one  day  in  the 
courtyard,  he  pulled  his  beard  thoughtfully  and 
resolved  to  have  matters  righted.  His  brother,  who 
still  regarded  him  as  of  no  account,  picked  a  quarrel 
with  him  and  ordered  his  men  to  beat  him  soundly ; 
but  Gamelyn  put  them  all  to  flight,  and  so  greatly 
overawed  his  brother  that  he  was  promised  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  his  rights.  The  reconciliation  was 
sealed  with  a  kiss,  genuine  on  the  part  of  Gamelyn, 
traitorous  on  that  of  the  brother. 

Presently  Gamelyn  heard  of  a  great  wrestling-match 
in  which  a  celebrated  champion  was  taking  part.  Of 
course  he  went  there,  vanquished  the  champion,  bore 
off  the  prize — the  ram  and  the  ring — and,  followed  by 
an  admiring  party  of  young  men,  he  went  home  with 
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much  joy  in  the  morning,  and  stood  before  the  door  of 
his  brother’s  house. 

Except,  perhaps,  for  a  little  postern,  the  mediaeval 
house  had  but  one  door,  which  gave  entrance  to  a 
courtyard,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  lay  the  hall. 
The  outer  wall  was  high,  windowless,  inaccessible  : 
Gamelyn  must  enter  through  this  door,  or  not  at  all. 
But  his  false  brother  had  ordered  it  to  be  shut  and 
locked,  for  he  had  seen  the  party  approaching,  and  he 
was  vastly  better  pleased  that  Gamelyn  should  be  with¬ 
out  than  within.  The  porter  in  charge  of  the  door, 
who  stood  in  dread  of  his  lord,  had  locked  the  great 
gate  and  secured  the  wicket  with  a  pin. 

“  Porter,  undo  the  gate,”  cried  Gamelyn,  “  for 
many  a  good  man’s  son  stands  here.” 

“  By  God’s  beard,”  replied  the  porter,  “  thou  shalt 
never  come  into  this  courtyard,  Gamelyn.” 

“  Thou  best,”  answered  the  vanquisher  of  the 
champion  ;  and  with  that  he  kicked  the  wicket  so 
furiously  that  the  pin  broke  and  it  flew  open. 

Then  the  porter,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  fled  across  the 
courtyard.  But  Gamelyn  cried,  “  Thy  labour’s  lost, 
for  I  am  as  light-footed  as  thou.”  And  lost  his  labour 
was,  and  his  life  too  ;  for  Gamelyn  overtook  him,  broke 
his  neck  with  a  single  blow,  took  him  by  an  arm  and 
flung  him  down  the  well,  seven  fathoms  deep,  of  which 
the  open  walled  mouth,  with  its  windlass  and  bucket, 
stood  in  the  courtyard. 

The  other  men  in  the  court  were  too  much  in  dread 
of  his  prowess  to  interfere  ;  they  “  drew  themselves 
away,”  and  Gamelyn,  returning  to  the  entrance, 
flung  the  great  gate  wide  open  for  all  to  come  in 
who  could  walk  or  ride.  An  interesting  touch,  this 
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limitation  to  pedestrians  and  equestrians,  for  the  gates 
of  nearly  all  mediaeval  houses  were  narrow ;  there  was 
no  occasion  to  provide  for  wheeled  traffic. 

So  the  crowd  of  young  men  came  through  the  gate¬ 
way  into  the  courtyard.  Gamelyn  welcomed  them 
heartily.  “  Yesterday,"  said  he,  “I  left  five  tuns  of 
wine  in  my  brother’s  cellar  ;  not  a  drop  will  we  leave 
undrunk  ;  if  my  brother  grumble  he  shall  have  St. 
Mary’s  curse  :  he  is  a  niggard,  but  we  will  spend  what 
he  has  spared,  and  if  anyone  objects  to  our  being  here 
he  shall  follow  the  porter  into  the  draw-well.’’ 

Such  a  threat  from  so  doughty  a  hero  had  its  effect ; 
and  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  company 
made  merry,  while  the  false  brother  lay  hid  in  a  little 
turret — one  of  those  turrets  which  add  so  much  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  mediaeval  house — and  watched 
the  wasting  of  his  substance  in  cowardly  rage. 

But  on  the  eighth  day  the  guests  departed,  in  spite 
of  their  host’s  remonstrances,  and  Gamelyn  stood  there 
friendless  and  alone.  Then  came  his  brother  forth 
from  his  solar,  whither  he  must  have  gone  from  the 
turret  when  he  saw  the  coast  clear.  Finding  Gamelyn 
alone  he  plucked  up  his  courage.  “  Who  made  you 
so  bold,’’  said  he,  “  as  to  destroy  my  store  ?  ’’ 
“  Brother,’’  replied  Gamelyn,  “  for  sixteen  years  you 
have  enjoyed  my  inheritance  ;  that  will  pay  for  what 
we  have  now  eaten  and  drunk.’’  “  Look  here,’’  said 
the  wily  brother,  “  I  have  no  heir,  brother  Gamelyn  ; 
by  St.  John  you  shall  be  my  heir.’’  “  By  my  faith,’’ 
replied  the  other,  “  if  you  think  as  you  say,  God 
requite  you.’’  “  But,  Gamelyn,  one  thing  I  must 
mention  ;  when  you  threw  the  porter  down  the  well, 
I  swore  in  my  wrath  that  you  should  be  bound  hand 
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and  foot.  Do  not  let  me  be  forsworn.  Let  me  bind 
you,  just  to  fulfil  my  vow.”  “  Brother,”  said  the 
guileless  youth,  ”  you  shall  not  be  forsworn  for  love 
of  me.”  And  so  he  innocently  suffered  himself  to  be 
bound,  and  they  fastened  him  to  a  post  in  the  hall — 
probably  to  the  framework  of  the  wood  screen  which 
divided  the  entrance  passage  from  the  hall  itself.  All 
who  came  in  saw  him,  and  his  brother  explained  to 
them  that  he  was  mad.  For  two  days  and  two  nights 
he  stood  there  without  meat  or  drink,  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  that  his  brother  was  a  villain.  At  length 
he  found  a  chance  to  speak  to  Adam,  the  spencer — the 
butler  as  we  should  call  him. 

''  Adam  spencer,  I  have  fasted  too  long ;  by  the 
love  my  father  bore  you,  contrive  to  get  the  keys  and 
set  me  free,  and  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  land.” 

After  some  persuasion  Adam  consented,  and  when 
his  lord  had  gone  to  bed  he  found  the  keys  and  set 
Gamelyn  free,  in  good  hope  of  his  reward.  Then  said 
Gamelyn  :  ”  Thank  God,  now  I  am  free  ;  could  I  but 
eat  and  drink  aright,  there  is  none  in  this  house  who 
should  bind  me  again.”  So  Adam  the  spencer  took 
him  quietly  into  the  spence — which  was  the  store-room 
or  cellar  of  a  mediaeval  house — and  gave  him  food  and 
wine.  When  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  ”  What  do  you 
advise,  Adam  ?  shall  I  go  to  my  brother  and  strike 
his  head  off  ?  ”  ”  Not  so,”  said  Adam.  “  I  can  show 
you  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  We  are  to  have  a 
great  feast  on  Sunday,  when  many  abbots  and  priors 
and  men  of  holy  church  will  be  here.  You  shall 
stand  as  though  still  bound,  and  when  they  have 
eaten  and  washed  their  hands  ” — for  they  ate  with  their 
fingers  in  a  mediaeval  house — ”  you  shall  beg  them  to 
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set  you  free,  which  if  they  do,  all  will  be  well  and  I 
shall  be  blameless  ;  but  if  not,  then  you  shal  have  a 
staff  and  I  another— and  cursed  be  he  that  fails  th 


°*srit  was  arranged  that,  should  things  come  to  this 
pass,  Adam  was  to  give  the  signal  and  they  both  were 

to  fall  to.  , 

The  Sunday  came  and  the  guests  with  it ;  and  a 

they  came  in  at  the  hall-door  they  saw  Gamelyn 
bound.  As  they  sat  at  meat,  the  false  brother  told 
all  the  harm  and  shame  of  Gamelyn  that  he  could 
invent.  At  length  the  youth  begged  to  be  given 
food  ;  it  was  not  well  that  he  should  fast  while  others 
made  merry.  The  false  brother  explained  to  his 
guests  that  the  man  was  mad.  After  a  while  Gamelyn 
appealed  once  more  to  the  great  lords  that  sat  in  Ae 
hall.  “  Help  to  set  me  free  from  my  bonds,”  cried  he. 
But  the  abbots  and  the  priors  only  mocked  him. 
Then  Adam  gave  the  signal.  Gamelyn  slipped  off  his 
bonds,  and  the  two  of  them  started  cudgelling  the  whole 
company.  Adam  thought  no  more  of  his  pantry,  but 
stood  guard  at  the  hall-door,  while  Gamelyn  raged 
among  the  men  of  holy  church.  The  laymen  stood  by 
in  benevolent  neutrality.  At  Adam’s  urgent  entreaty 
Gamelyn  spared  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  and  did  no 
more  than  break  their  legs  and  arms,  so  that  whereas 
they  had  ridden  to  the  feast  blithely  on  horseback, 
they  were  led  from  it  miserably  in  carts  and  wains. 
The  false  brother  got  his  share  of  the  cudgelling  and 
was  bound  in  the  cast-off  fetters  of  Gamelw.  Then 
the  two  assailants  called  for  water  and  washed. 

With  their  further  adventures,  which  have  to  do 
with  the  forest  and  not  with  the  house,  w'e  need  not 


TO  THE  RIGHT  IS  THE  HALL,  WITH  THE  SOLAR  AT  ITS  FURTHER  END  ;  TO  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  KEEP 
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concern  ourselves.  If  anyone  wishes  to  follow 
Gamelyn  and  Adam  into  the  woods  ;  to  learn  how  they 
fell  in  with  outlaws  ;  how  Gamelyn  eventually  became 
their  king  ;  how  a  price  was  set  on  his  head  ;  how  his 
trial  was  held  ;  how,  with  his  customary  masterful¬ 
ness  he  attended  the  trial ;  violently  ousted  a  pre¬ 
judiced  judge  from  the  judgment  seat  and  took  it 
himself  ;  how  he  finally  caused  his  false  brother,  the 
partisan  judge,  and  the  twelve  complaisant  jurymen  to 
be  all  hanged  ;  how  he  made  his  peace  with  the  real 
king  and  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  forest — if  any¬ 
one  wishes  to  do  this,  he  must  go  to  the  pages  of 
Chaucer. 

Stokesay  Castle  agrees  fairly  well  with  Chaucer’s 
description.  The  gatehouse,  it  is  true,  was  rebuilt  in 
Elizabeth’s  time  ;  but  if  the  walls  which  abut  against 
it  were  restored  to  their  ancient  height,  there  would 
be  just  such  a  courtyard — well  and  all — as  that  across 
which  Gamelyn  chased  the  porter.  The  hall,  too,  is 
such  a  one  as  might  have  been  filled  with  the  abbots 
and  priors  and  men  of  holy  church  who,  full  of  meat  and 
wine,  mocked  Gamelyn  in  his  distress,  and  were  so 
handsomely  cudgelled  in  return.  At  Stokesay  the 
fire  was  placed  upon  a  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  as  it  was  likewise  at  Penshurst  :  at  Haddon, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  equally  frequent  alternative 
was  adopted  of  placing  it  in  a  recessed  fireplace  with 
a  proper  smoke-flue. 

Another  glimpse  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  vouchsafed 
on  one  of  the  matter-of-fact  pages  of  Bridges’  “  History 
of  Northamptonshire,”  where  there  is  a  brief  but 
interesting  sketch  of  the  fate  of  a  mediaeval  house  of 
wood.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  some  seventy  years 
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after  the  Conquest,  the  lordship  of  Clopton  belonged 
to  a  knight  of  Norman  descent,  William  de  Grauntkort, 
usually  called,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  common  people  found  in  pronouncing  his  name, 
William  de  Clopton.  Being  of  somewhat  the  same 
profane  turn  of  mind  as  Gamelyn,  he  had  converted 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  churchyard  to  some 
secular  use  of  his  own,  and  he  had  cut  down  a  noble 
grove  of  ash-trees  which  grew  in  it  in  order  to  use  their 
timber  in  building  his  mansion-house.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  he  got  married,  and  as  his  bride  lived  near 
Newark,  he  went  thither,  as  he  would  have  done  in 
the  present  day,  for  the  wedding.  Honeymoons  were 
not  then  the  fashion,  so  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
with  their  retinue,  set  off  to  ride  to  the  bridegroom’s 
house  at  Clopton,  where  a  great  feast  was  ordered  to 
be  ready.  They  travelled  southwards  towards  their 
home,  much  as  in  later  times,  only,  in  this  case,  with  a 
great  deal  more  comfort  and  splendour,  Katherine  and 
Petruchio  travelled  towards  Petruchio’s  house.  After 
passing  through  the  ancient  town  of  Stamford,  they 
gained  the  high  land  near  Wittering,  where  still  stands 
the  church  which  they  must  have  passed.  But 
however  much  William  may  have  wished  to  show  this 
interesting  building  to  his  bride  Ivetta,  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  distant  conflagration,  almost  due 
south,  exactly  in  the  direction  for  which  they  were 
making.  Their  forebodings  were  but  too  well  justified. 
The  blaze  came  from  their  own  house,  the  house  so 
profanely  built  of  the  sacred  ash-trees  from  the  church¬ 
yard.  The  whole  mansion  was  consumed,  and  with 
it  the  wedding-feast  and  all  the  preparations  for 
welcoming  the  bride. 
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The  ancient  chronicler  quoted  by  Bridges  regarded 
this  calamity  as  a  direct  judgment  for  William’s 
profane  conduct.  No  further  particulars  are  given, 
and  we  are  left  to  barren  conjectures  as  to  when  and 
where  the  wedding-feast  was  eventually  held. 

This  incident,  casually  included  among  more  impor¬ 
tant  details,  such  as  the  descent  of  the  manor,  the 
alhances  of  the  lords  and  their  relations,  and  so  forth, 
brings  home  to  us  vividly  the  usual  fate  of  such  early 
houses,  and  enables  us  to  see  more  clearly  why  none  of 
them  have  survived  for  our  investigation. 

Although  situated  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
the  home  of  a  most  beautiful  building-stone,  Clopton 
stands  on  clay,  and  Wilham  de  Grauntkort  probably 
found  it  much  easier  to  cut  down  the  ash-trees  than  to 
fetch  stone  from  Weldon,  some  twelve  miles  away, 
with  a  river  to  cross.  However,  he  paid  dearly  for  his 
choice. 

But  now,  having  got  a  more  or  less  vague  idea  of 
the  size  and  the  accommodation  of  a  mediaeval  house, 
the  interesting  question  arises.  How  did  it  look  inside  ? 

The  only  rooms  which  need  detain  us  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  are  the  hall  and  the  solar.  The  kitchen,  for 
instance,  would  be  clothed  in  its  own  dark  hvery  of 
soot,  the  pantry,  the  buttery,  the  spence,  and  other 
inferior  rooms  would  have  bare  walls,  or  embellish¬ 
ments  of  a  purely  utihtarian  character.  But  the  family 
rooms  received  a  certain  amount  of  decoration,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  their  occupants.  The 
hall  was  usually  a  one-story  structure  with  lofty  walls 
and  an  open  timber  roof  upon  which  the  carpenters 
had  spent  their  trained  skill.  It  was  lighted  by 
windows  upon  which  the  masons  had  spent  theirs. 
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The  mere  elements  of  its  construction,  therefore,  made 
it  as  handsome  as  a  village  church.  But  among  the 
rich  its  walls  were  adorned  in  splendid  fashion  with 
beautiful  hangings,  some  being  of  the  most  costly  kind. 
Armour  and  trophies  of  the  chase  and  of  war  hung  here 
and  there,  and  at  night  cast  flickering  shadows  from 
the  light  of  the  fire  and  of  great  torches.  The  smoke 
eddied  about  in  the  upper  regions  and  finally  made  its 
escape  through  the  unglazed  windows  or  the  louvre  in 
the  roof.  As  already  pointed  out,  very  few  windows 
were  glazed,  but  they  were  closed  by  means  of  wooden 
shutters,  which  were  painted  bright  with  the  glowing 
colours  of  heraldry.  Some  few  houses  had  their 
windows  glazed  in  part,  and  Henry  III  gave  orders 
for  the  glazing  of  some  of  his  with  painted  glass  repre¬ 
senting  well-known  stories,  his  favourite  subject  being 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

The  walls  were  very  frequently  plastered,  and 
plastering  was  much  more  common  in  houses  and 
churches  than  restorers  seem  to  have  been  aware  of. 
Even  now  some  enthusiastic  persons  think  that  the 
first  step  towards  restoring  a  church  is  to  hack  off  the 
plaster,  little  realizing  how  the  original  builders  would 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  effect.  The  plaster  was  not 
laid  on  thickly  and  brought  to  a  beautiful  even  surface  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  thin  and  showed  the 
wavy  surface  of  the  wall.  On  the  plaster  were  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  thin  lines  of  colour  as  though  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  joints  of  stones.  In  the  prior’s  chamber  at 
Abingdon  Abbey,  now  a  dark  hayloft,  the  enterprising 
inquirer  can  still  see  the  original  plastering  of  six  and 

a  half  centuries  ago,  marked  out  with  just  such 
lines. 
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Panelling,  or  as  it  was  then  called  “  seeling,”  was 
another  method  of  covering  the  walls.  Orders  were 
given  by  the  king  in  one  case  to  “  seel  ”  both  the  walls 
and  the  roof  of  one  of  his  halls  for  a  certain  number  of 
bays,  in  order  to  lessen  the  draughts  as  he  sat  on  the 
dais.  The  “  seehng  ”  was  painted  green  and  powdered 
with  gold  stars. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  III,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  strove  to  make  his  houses  more 
comfortable  than  he  found  them.  Even  in  those 
hardy  times  it  was  felt  desirable  to  do  something  to 
lessen  the  draughts,  to  circumvent  the  weather,  and 
to  warm  and  decorate  the  rooms.  The  king  possessed 
innumerable  houses,  large  and  small,  in  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  ;  and  the  orders  given  in  respect 
of  them  are  of  great  interest.  Chimneys  were  built  to 
many  rooms  to  warm  the  inner  air ;  porches  and 
corridors  were  built  to  check  the  incoming  of  the  outer 
air.  At  Evereswell  a  porch  was  made  before  the  door 
of  the  queen’s  chamber ;  at  Oxford  a  fair  and  decent 
porch  was  ordered  to  the  south  door  of  the  hall, 
another  at  Clarendon,  and  again  at  Marlborough  and 
Kennington.  At  Westminster,  in  the  year  1245, 
Edward  Fitz-Otho  was  commanded  to  build  a  porch 
such  as  might  become  so  great  a  palace,  so  that  the 
king  might  dismount  from  his  palfrey  in  it  at  a  hand¬ 
some  front.  At  Woodstock  an  aisle  was  made  between 
the  queen’s  chapel  and  her  chamber,  so  that  she  might 
go  to,  and  return  from,  that  chapel  with  a  dry  foot ; 
and  at  Northampton  a  glass  window,  which  might  be 
closed  and  opened,  was  made  in  the  hall  opposite  the 
king’s  dais,  and  painted  with  the  figures  of  Lazarus 
and  Dives. 
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There  are  several  orders  for  louvres  :  one  for  the 
great  hall  at  Woodstock  in  1244 ;  another,  four  years 
later,  over  a  hearth  of  freestone,  high  and  good,  in  the 
chamber  above  the  wine-cellar  of  the  same  house  ; 
and  yet  another  in  the  hall  at  Winchester,  to  carry  off 
the  smoke. 

There  are  also  many  orders  for  decorating  the 
various  rooms,  one  of  the  most  frequent  being  for  the 
application  of  whitewash.  The  tower  of  Corfe  Castle 
was  ordered  to  be  whitewashed  externally ;  the  new 
tower  at  Winchester  to  be  whitewashed  inside  and  out ; 
the  great  hall  at  Clarendon,  the  tower  at  Guildford, 
the  hall  of  the  same  house,  within  and  without,  were 
to  be  treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  queen’s 
chamber  at  London  was  to  be  thoroughly  whitened 
internally  and  painted  with  roses  ;  a  chamber,  chapel 
and  wardrobe  at  Nottingham  were  to  be  whitewashed 
and  pointed  lineally — like  the  prior’s  room  at  Abing¬ 
don.  The  favourite  method  of  internal  decoration, 
however,  was  to  paint  the  walls  green,  spotted  or 
scintillated  with  gold.  Occasionally  pillars  were  to  be 
painted  of  a  marble  colour — so  the  decorators  of 
thirty  years  ago  had  an  august  precedent  for  what  we 
consider  their  enormities.  Figure  subjects  were  fre¬ 
quently  painted  on  the  walls  or  on  the  chimney  ;  the 
“  history  ”  of  a  saint  or  a  town,  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
the  four  evangelists,  or,  once  more.  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
On  the  chimney  of  the  queen’s  chamber  at  West¬ 
minster  was  depicted  a  figure  of  Winter,  which,  as  well 
by  its  sad  countenance  as  by  other  miserable  distor¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  might  be  deservedly  hkened  to 
winter  itself.  On  the  wall  at  Winchester  a  map  of  the 
world  was  painted. 
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These  orders,  given  in  the  ordinary  course,  just  as 
one  of  us  might  order  a  room  to  be  papered,  convey  to 
our  imaginations  a  most  valuable  picture  of  the  inside 
of  a  mediaeval  house.  It  is  true  that  these  orders 
were  given  by  the  king,  and  that,  like  Dogberry,  he 
liked  to  have  everything  handsome  about  him.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  idea  is  conveyed  of  a  multiplicity  of 
rooms.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  houses 
belonged  to  the  king,  who  not  only  lived  in  considerable 
state  himself,  but  was  attended  by  a  considerable 
retinue.  If  we  translate  the  terms  of  a  king  into  those 
of  a  knight,  we  come  back  to  the  more  simple  accom¬ 
modation  shadowed  forth  by  Chaucer  in  his  tale  of 
Gamelyn.  But  some  of  the  splendour  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  monarch  no  doubt  found  its  way,  in  a 
chastened  form,  into  the  houses  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
Gamelyn,  as  he  stood  bound  in  the  hall,  may  have 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  with  studying  a  picture  on 
the  wall,  the  history  of  a  saint,  the  four  evangelists,  or 
even  the  figures  of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  and  he  may 
have  idly  wondered  how  far  he  himself  resembled  the 
one  and  his  brother  the  other. 

In  private  letters  of  the  fifteenth  century  interesting 
glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  daily  life  of  those  who 
lived  in  houses  of  moderate  size.  That  there  was  need 
for  protection  indoors  is  made  manifest  by  a  letter 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  century  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Paston,  from  her  house  near  Norwich,  to 
her  husband,  John,  then  in  London.  She  asks  him  to 
get  some  crossbows  and  windlasses  as  well  as  some 
arrows,  inasmuch  as  their  stock  is  so  low  that  none  of 
the  men  could  shoot  out,  no  matter  how  urgent  the 
need  might  be.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  a  man  of 
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theirs  had  been  trying  to  find  out  what  sort  of  strength 
there  might  be  in  a  neighbouring  house.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  fallen  in  with  an  old  acquaintance 
attached  to  the  other  side,  and  had  gone  up  to  the 
house  with  him  under  the  excuse  of  having  a  drink. 
But  when  he  got  there  the  doors  were  bolted  and  he 
was  only  able  to  obtain  meagre  information.  His 
design  was  apparently  fathomed,  and  he  received 
“  much  great  language,”  which  the  lady  was  unwilling 
to  commit  to  paper,  and  accordingly  reserved  for  oral 
communication  when  her  husband  should  come  home. 
She  then  proceeds  to  beg  her  husband  to  get  her  a 
pound  of  almonds,  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  some  frieze 
for  the  children’s  gowns,  recommending  him  to  go  to 
Hay’s  wife  as  being  cheap  and  having  the  best  choice. 
He  was  also  to  buy  a  yard  of  black  broadcloth  for  her 
own  hood,  as  there  was  neither  good  cloth  nor  frieze  to 
be  had  in  Norwich. 

This  mixture  of  requirements,  both  defensive  and 
domestic,  mentioned  in  equally  artless  and  matter-of- 
fact  fashion,  vividly  illustrates  the  ordinary  need  for 
protection  within  doors.  That  there  was  a  correspond¬ 
ing  need  out  of  doors  is  shown  by  a  letter  to  the  same 
John  Paston  from  a  man  who  was  in  his  interest, 
although  the  follower  of  a  hostile  party.  It  was 
written  in  1454  and  tells  how  a  certain  knight  had  sent 
to  the  writer’s  master  to  allow  some  of  his  men  to  ride 
with  him  to  Colchester.  In  order  to  lull  suspicion,  the 
writer  had  himself  gone  in  company  with  another  man, 
and  had  found  the  knight  was  attended  by  a  hundred 
horsemen  in  jackets,  sallets,  and  rusty  haubergeons, 
that  is,  in  leather  vests  thickly  stuffed,  light  helmets, 
and  body  armour.  They  were  thus  prepared  for  a 
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sharp  brush,  the  fact  of  the  haubergeons  being  rusty 
suggesting  that  their  summons  had  been  hasty. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  gathered  that  to  keep  a  suit  of 
armour  clean  was  as  hard  a  task  as  to  brush  a  hunting- 
kit,  if  not  more  so.  No  doubt  the  large  number  of 
this  particular  escort  was  due  .to  the  unusually 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  'Wars  of  the 
Roses. 

Another  letter  of  the  period,  written  by  John 
Tresham,  grandson  of  the  William  who  was  slain  on 
his  way  home  from  Northampton,  tends  to  bring 
knights  and  their  armour  down  from  the  high  regions 
of  romance  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  Tresham 
writes  to  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Henry  de  Vere  of 
Drayton,  in  Northamptonshire,  returning  the  “  aporne 
and  gussets  of  mayle  ”  which  he  had  borrowed,  and 
offering  to  buy  them  at  any  price  the  owner  would 
ask  :  much  as  a  man  of  the  present  day  might  wish  to 
buy  a  spare  gun  or  golf-club  from  a  friend.  Tresham 
then  goes  on  to  make  a  request,  surely  unwelcome  in 
all  ages,  for  the  loan  of  money,  five  marks  (£3  6s.  8d.), 
he  says,  or  at  any  rate  forty  shillings,  as  it  would  do 
him  great  ease  and  he  had  need  thereof.  It  is  not 
recorded  whether  his  application  was  successful  or  not. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  request  of  this 
nature  did  not  carry  the  same  implication  in  those  days 
as  it  would  now.  A  begging  letter  from  a  brother-in- 
law  of  our  own  would  indicate  a  certain  impecuniosity, 
but  John  Tresham  was  quite  well-to-do,  and  built 
himself  a  good  house  at  Rushton.  The  fact  is  that 
ready  money  was  scarce  in  those  days,  and  there  was 
no  bank  in  a  neighbouring  town  where  a  cheque  could 
be  cashed. 
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The  regions  of  romance  are  further  invaded  by  the 
commonplace  in  a  second  letter,  written  a  few  days 
later.  Tresham  had  sent  word  to  his  brother-in-law 
that  he  would  come  over  and  see  him  ;  but  on  the 
appointed  day  he  wrote  to  say  he  had  such  a  soreness 
of  his  throat  that  it  grieved  him  to  speak  or  swallow 
anything,  and  the  weather  was  so  fervent  cold  that  he 
dared  not  adventure  forth. 

Romance,  however,  did  follow  another  transaction 
in  which  this  worthy  and  very  human  knight  was 
concerned.  In  those  days  marriages  were  arranged  on 
very  matter-of-fact  lines ;  both  sons  and  daughters 
were  affianced  by  their  parents  with  an  eye  primarily 
to  effecting  advantageous  alliances  from  a  social,  and 
even  more  from  a  monetary,  point  of  view.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  other  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  that  the  proposed  match  would  not  be  actually 
repugnant ;  but  the  young  people’s  feelings  were  not 
deeply  considered,  although  parental  opinion  did  not 
go  to  the  same  length  as  Mrs.  Malaprop’s,  who  thought 
that  in  matrimony  it  was  “  safest  to  begin  with  a  little 
aversion.”  In  this  particular  case  a  deed  was  drawn 
up  between  John  Tresham  and  John  Mordaunt, 
serjeant-at-law  to  King  Henry  VII.  Mordaunt,  on  his 
part,  agreed  to  do  his  best  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  his  two  sons  and  two  nieces  of  Tresham, 
daughters  of  his  sister  Lady  de  Vere,  and  to  make 
them  a  yearly  allowance.  Tresham,  on  his  part,  agreed 
to  give  Mordaunt  the  refusal  of  any  land  he  might 
be  desirous  of  selling.  In  due  course  one  of  the 
Mordaunts  married  the  elder  daughter,  and  eventually 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Drayton  in  right  of  his 
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wife.  Early  marriages  being  then  the  custom,  he  soon 
became  a  grandfather,  and  saw  his  grandson  grow  to 
man’s  estate.  The  youth’s  mother  died  and  his  father 
then  married  a  widow  who  had  daughters  of  her  own. 
The  whole  family  resided  together  in  the  great  house 
of  Drayton,  and,  as  romance  would  have  it,  young 
Mordaunt  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  new  connexions. 
But  independent  impulses  of  this  kind  were  |  not 
favoured ;  besides,  the  match  was  not  good  enough 
for  the  grandfather  (whose  wife  had  been  chosen  for 
him),  and  he  refused  his  consent.  Thereupon  ensued 
an  acute  crisis,  which  the  modern  novelist  could 
embellish  at  his  will  with  fruitless  prayers,  tears,  and 
defiance.  The  grandfather  prevailed,  the  love-dreams 
were  shattered,  and  finally  young  Mordaunt  married  a 
Miss  Darcy  of  the  north,  with  whom  he  passed  his  life 
in  great  state  and  bounty  at  Drayton,  to  which  he 
added  an  extensive  wing.  As  for  the  other  thwarted 
lover,  the  girl,  her  fate  is  unknown.  Romance  would 
deal  with  her  in  fine  style,  would  probably  deprive  her 
of  fife  and  send  her  ghost  to  haunt  the  grey  towers  and 
vaulted  corridors  of  Drayton.  But  as  her  lover  was 
eventually  consoled  by  Miss  Darcy,  so  she  may  have 
consoled  herself  with  some  Elizabethan  squire,  may 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  oblivious  of  young 
Mordaunt  and  the  passionate  days  of  her  youth,  and 
may  at  length  have  been  buried  beneath  a  handsome 
tomb,  her  effigy  lying  thereon  side  by  side  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s,  with  their  offspring  carved  below  in  two  neat 
rows  of  some  six  sons  and  six  daughters. 

Those  who  have  climbed  mountains  in  misty  weather 
may  have  observed  how  the  mist  will  occasionally  open 
just  enough  to  give  a  glimpse  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
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distant  landscape  bathed  in  sunshine,  while  the  sun 
colours  the  edges  of  the  misty  opening  with  the  irides¬ 
cent  hues  of  a  halo.  So,  too,  the  halo  of  romance  owes 
its  origin  not  infrequently  to  the  partial  dispersing  of 
the  mists  of  ignorance  by  the  sun  of  knowledge  ;  with 
complete  dispersal  the  halo  disappears.  But  we  may 
take  comfort  from  the  thought  that  for  most  readers 
of  history  enough  mist  will  cling  to  the  past  to  produce 
the  halo  we  love  so  well.  Romance  is  a  medium 
through  which  the  present  views  the  past ;  not  a 
medium  through  which  the  past  viewed  its  own 
events.  So  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  neither  the 
servants  of  Sir  William  Tresham,  when  they  found  his 
body  transfixed  with  a  spear,  nor  William  de  Clopton 
and  his  bride  when  they  saw  their  house  all  alight,  nor 
even  young  Mordaunt  when  his  love-affairs  went  hope¬ 
lessly  astray,  gave  a  thought  to  the  romance  of  the 
situation,  but  only  to  the  hard,  disagreeable  facts 
which  confronted  them. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  bring  ourselves  after  all  these 
years  to  look  at  the  past  with  the  vision  of  the  time, 
we  shall  all  the  more  readily  see  how  intolerable  were 
private  feuds,  how  restricted  the  comfort  of  a  house 
which  had  to  guard  itself  against  them,  how  irksome 
it  was  to  be  subject  to  continual  draughts,  and  to  have 
no  room  into  which  to  retire  from  the  public  eye.  In 
a  word,  we  shall  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
growing  desire  for  more  comfortable  homes. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  TUDOR  HOUSE 

IT  is  a  trite  but  true  saying  that  architecture  has 
always  been  the  most  obvious  and  reliable 
expression  of  the  social  habits  of  mankind.  The 
temples  of  antiquity,  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  churches  and  chapels  built  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  all  embody  our  changing  outlook  on  religion. 
The  splendid  town  halls  of  the  Netherlands  record  the 
civic  spirit  which  dominated  those  countries.  The 
fortified  dwellings  of  our  own  land  bear  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  lack  of  private  security  which  prevailed 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  need  of 
safety  had  always  controlled  the  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  English  homes. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  although  it  is  quite 
reasonable,  indeed  necessary,  to  use  the  term  “  archi¬ 
tectural  ”  in  the  present  day,  it  had  no  place  in  the 
English  language  when  the  watchword  in  regard  to 
houses  was  “  safety  first,”  for  architecture  as  an  art 
had  then  no  place  in  men’s  minds.  They  built  for 
certain  definite  purposes  on  certain  traditional  lines, 
and  the  result  found  itself.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
designers  had  a  great  architectural  conception  in  view 
when  they  set  about  building  cathedrals  and  churches. 
They  wanted  their  new  building  to  be  larger,  perhaps, 
longer  or  loftier  than  any  they  knew  of.  The  kind  of  plan 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  or  suitable  for  their  particular 
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purpose,  was  well  established,  and  this,  combined  with 
their  methods  of  construction,  resulted  in  a  fine  build¬ 
ing.  But  even  if  the  absence  of  a  fully  conceived 
idea  be  not  granted,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  original  designers  had  no  scruples  in 
making  additions  of  their  own  without  much  regard 
to  the  original  conception.  Fortunately  there  was 
always  enough  similarity  in  the  architectural  features 
employed  during  the  different  periods  of  the  Gothic 
style,  to  prevent  a  glaring  incongruity  of  appearance. 

In  the  enlargement  of  churches  there  was  this  well- 
defined  tradition  as  to  the  plan,  and  consequently 
additions  were  made  in  a  manner  which  harmonized 
with  the  original  building.  But  in  houses  there  was 
not  the  same  controlling  factor,  and  as  a  rule  new 
buildings  were  added  to  those  in  existence  as  and 
where  they  were  required  for  practical  purposes  with¬ 
out  much  regard  for  the  resultant  grouping.  The 
effect  was  therefore  irregular,  although  generally 
picturesque.  All  large  fortified  houses  or  castles 
exhibit  this  irregularity  ;  Alnwick  Castle,  Kenilworth 
Castle,  Stokesay  Castle,  and  Drayton  House  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  are  cases  in  point. 

But  as  insecurity  diminished,  so  did  irregularity,  and 
a  certain  striving  after  ordered  grouping  became 
visible.  One  of  the  most  obvious  and  simple  means 
of  obtaining  effect  in  building  is  symmetry,  or  the 
symmetrical  repetition  of  some  outstanding  feature  ; 
this  means  had  been  adopted  here  and  there  in  a 

tentative  kind  of  way  throughout  the  Middle  Ages _ 

not,  it  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  but  enough  to  show 
that  its  possibilities  were  recognized.  But  under  a 
new  influence  which  was  now  to  affect  design  in  all 
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directions  symmetry  was  to  play  a  more  important 
part  in  architectural  design. 

This  new  influence  came  from  Italy,  and  although  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  at  great  length  into  the  story  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  a  few  words  may  well  be 
said  about  a  movement  which  had  so  tremendous  an 
effect  upon  design  in  Europe. 

The  cradle  of  Western  or  European  architecture  was 
Greece.  From  Greece  the  Romans  borrowed,  and 
filled  their  empire  with  adaptations  of  Grecian  forms. 
Out  of  the  Roman  forms  arose  the  style  called  Roman¬ 
esque,  and  from  the  Romanesque  emerged  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  styles  called  Gothic.  The  Gothic  styles 
flourished  exceedingly  in  the  countries  now  known  as 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain, 
but  they  never  found  a  secure  footing  in  Italy  itself. 
There  were,  therefore,  broadly  speaking,  two  great 
architectural  styles  co-existent,  during  five  or  six 
centuries.  Classic  in  the  south  and  Gothic  in  the 
north. 

But  with  that  great  awakening  of  men’s  minds  which 
became  known  in  the  arts  as  the  Renaissance,  in  letters 
as  the  New  Learning,  and  which  in  religion  brought 
about  the  Reformation,  there  came  a  changed  outlook 
in  every  department  of  human  activity,  and  the 
change  was  accelerated  by  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  fall  of  Constantinople  had  caused  the  dispersal  of 
many  Greek  scholars  and  of  an  immense  store  of 
ancient  manuscripts  ;  many  of  the  scholars  and  most 
of  the  manuscripts  found  their  way  to  Italy  and  roused 
every  centre  of  culture  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and 
of  its  achievements  in  literature  and  art.  Men  took  a 
wider  outlook  on  life  ;  painters  and  sculptors  forsook 
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the  old,  crabbed,  and  archaic  conventions,  and  por¬ 
trayed  the  facts  of  life  as  they  saw  them  with  their 
own  eyes.  The  straight,  stiff  figures  of  saints  and 
warriors  descended  from  their  chilly  altitudes  and 
became  endowed  with  warm  and  vigorous  life.  Beauty 
was  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  moral  lesson 
it  might  be  made  to  teach.  Story-tellers  described  life 
as  they  saw  it,  not  as  the  pious  might  wish  it  to  be. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  tales  were  not  abstrac¬ 
tions,  not  legendary  figures,  but  such  actual  men  and 
women  as  might  be  seen  any  day  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Italy.  Both  in  literature  and  the  arts 
outworn  shackles  were  thrown  off.  Architects 
expounded  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
proportions  of  ancient  buildings.  They  classified  the 
columns  that  were  such  notable  features  in  those 
buildings  into  the  five  orders.  But  they  did  more 
than  this.  They  applied  their  learning  to  new  build¬ 
ings  with  an  engaging  freedom  of  treatment.  They 
varied  the  forms  of  details  and  ornament,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  skilful  and  inventive  carvers,  they  produced 
work  which  has  never  been  surpassed  for  beauty  of 
line  and  delicacy  of  modelhng. 

Gradually  the  Western  world  became  aware  of  this 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  south — this 
passion  for  all  things  bright  and  beautiful ;  it  was 
stirred  to  emulation,  and  through  the  medium  of  highly 
placed  and  wealthy  men  it  secured  the  services  of  some 
of  the  skilful  artists  of  Italy.  Francis  I  of  France  was 
foremost  in  seeking  their  help — with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  The  aged  Leonardo  da  Vinci  spent  his  last 
years  at  Fontainebleau,  and  unproductive  though  they 
were,  he  was  still  recognized  as  a  great  artist,  and  was 
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sedulously  cared  for  by  the  king,  in  whose  arms  he  died 
in  1520.  Primaticcio  was  more  active  ;  he  also  spent 
a  long  time  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  did  much 
beautiful  work,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
destroyed.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  during  a  second  visit 
to  France  of  considerable  duration,  produced  many 
examples  of  his  craftsmanship  and  then  carried  his 
own  turbulent  personality  back  to  Italy.  Our  King 
Henry  VIII,  young  and  ardent,  and  then  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Francis,  caught  some  of  his  spirit. 
When  the  two  met  in  1520,  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Leonardo,  at  Guisnes  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Henry  and  his  brilliant  retinue, 
which  included  the  foremost  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
England,  saw  much  of  the  new  kind  of  decoration  that 
had  already  become  fashionable  abroad.  There  is  at 
Hampton  Court  a  picture  of  this  famous  meeting,  in 
which  are  sharply  contrasted  the  sombre  architecture 
of  the  old  town  of  Guisnes  and  the  debonair  treatment 
of  the  new  pavilions  and  fountains  fashioned  after  the 
Italian  manner. 

Henry,  however,  had  already  made  acquaintance 
with  the  new  style,  for  when  the  question  of  providing 
a  tomb  for  his  father,  Henry  VH,  caine  to  be  settled  in 
1516,  the  design  ordered  by  the  late  monarch  was  dis¬ 
carded  and  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Italian,  Pietro  Torrigiano.  It  was  he  who  designed  the 
memorial  in  a  manner  which,  while  retaining  the  tradi¬ 
tional  form  of  altar-tomb,  decorated  it  with  detail 
entirely  Italian  in  conception.  Here,  then,  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  new  ornament  in  England  ; 
here  we  see  the  advent  of  Italian  influence  in  English 
work,  and  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  any  other 
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work  which  is  touched  by  the  same  influence  must 
be  later  in  date  than  Henry  VII’s  splendid  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

This  tomb  is  a  convenient  landmark  ;  it  is  the  first 
indication  of  that  change  in  the  treatment  of  architec¬ 
tural  detail  which  was  gradually  and  with  increasing 
effect  to  modify  the  appearance  of  all  our  English 
buildings.  The  change  was  not  rapid  at  first.  It 
affected  the  more  susceptible  parts  of  stonework  and 
woodwork.  Little  bits  of  carving  were  done  in  the 
Italian  manner  ;  winged  cupids  appeared,  arabesques 
of  vases,  foliage,  and  strange  animals  were  introduced 
into  Gothic  vaulting,  into  the  uprights  and  the  friezes 
of  screens,  and  on  the  surfaces  of  panelling.  Classic 
pilasters,  or  what  worthy  craftsmen  took  to  be  such, 
were  employed  ;  the  profiles  of  the  stone  string-courses 
which  made  the  circuit  of  buildings  were  wrought  into 
shapes  reminiscent  of  Classic  cornices  ;  pointed  arches 
were  flattened  and  eventually  abandoned  for  straight 
heads,  or  were  replaced  by  round  arches.  And  so  the 
change  went  on,  here  more  marked,  there  less  marked, 
here  with  more  knowledge,  there  with  less,  until  all  the 
leading  persons  interested  in  building — clients,  surveyors 
(otherwise  architects),  and  craftsmen — became  ready, 
under  the  influence  of  Inigo  Jones,  to  accept  the 
Italian  manner  in  its  entirety. 

The  process  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
The  blending  of  the  old  and  new  ideas  ;  the  struggle  of 
the  skilful  with  the  unfamiliar,  and  his  triumph  ;  the 
struggle  of  the  less  skilful  and  his  failure — all  these 
resulted  in  a  piquant  and  picturesque  treatment 
peculiar  to  England,  and  one  which  marks  the  buildings 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  as  essentially 
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English,  even  more  so  than  the  less  adventurous  but 
still  delectable  houses  of  the  early  Georges. 

Among  the  wealthy  men  who  went  with  Henry  to 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  were  several  who  were 
already  building  new'  houses  or  were  shortly  to  do  so. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  failing  an  heir  to  the 
king,  might  legitimately  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  who 
in  fact  cherished  that  ambition  and  was  soon  to  pay 
for  his  temerity  with  his  life,  had  already  begun  a  fine 
house  at  Thornbury  in  Gloucestershire.  The  entrance 
gateway  is  dated  15 ii,  and  was  the  central  feature  of 
a  long,  symmetrical  facade  which  was  never  completed. 
But  the  symmetry  is  interesting  as  being  the  fore¬ 
runner,  in  a  Gothic  building,  of  a  treatment  which  was 
subsequently,  and  under  the  Classic  influence,  to 
become  predominant.  There  are  no  touches  here  in 
the  new  manner,  but  two  of  the  bay  windows  on  the 
south  front  are  planned  in  a  quaint  form,  which  was 
also  adopted  in  the  great  windows  of  Henry  VH’s 
chapel  at  Westminster  and  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  oriels  of  Henry  VITs  tower  at  Windsor  Castle ; 
indeed,  the  same  master  mason  was  employed  at  all 
three  buildings.  Although  these  windows  have  no 
Italian  ancestry,  yet  they  are  one  of  those  departures 
from  accepted  forms  which  prepared  the  way  for 
approaching  changes.  The  form  never  became  popular 
— it  blocked  the  view  too  much ;  but  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  later  John  Thorpe,  the  well-known 
architect,  was  attracted  by  it. 

Another  of  those  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  was  Sir  Henry  Marney,  who,  a  few  years  later, 
began  a  large  house  at  Layer  Marney  in  Essex,  where 
Itahan  detail  was  freely  used,  although  the  general 
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design  was  on  traditional  lines.  Another  was  Sir 
William  Sandys,  who  also  made  use  of  the  new  detail  in 
his  panelling  at  The  Vyne  in  Hampshire.  Yet  another 
was  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  had  already  travelled  in 
France,  and  he  employed  it  very  freely  at  Sutton  Place 
in  Surrey,  which  was  begun  about  three  years  after  the 
meeting  at  Guisnes. 

From  these  examples  we  can  see  how  the  new 
influence  was  introduced  and  how  it  spread.  But  it 
still  played  a  subordinate  part,  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  general  design  of  all  houses  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  even  later,  was  still  derived 
from  Gothic  traditions.  The  old  traditions,  indeed, 
died  hard,  and  they  lingered  on,  although  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  down  to  the  time  of  Wren. 

But  a  more  celebrated  man  than  any  of  these,  more 
wealthy  and  more  powerful,  was  also  building  at  this 
time.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  busy  erecting  his  great 
palace  at  Hampton  Court.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  new  ornament  would  be 
found.  And  so  it  is,  but,  considering  the  size  of  the 
building,  in  small  quantity.  The  spandrels  of  pointed 
doorways  show  it,  so  do  the  pendants  of  the  roof  in  the 
great  hall.  There  is  some  panelling,  especially  in  the 
ceiling  of  Wolsey’s  own  closet,  where  it  is  very  marked  ; 
and  there  are  certain  roundels  built  into  the  walls,  of 
which  it  is  known  that  the  designer  was  an  Italian, 
Giovanni  da  Majano. 

It  is  certain  that  a  number  of  Italians  were  employed 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI,  but  they  are  not 
so  numerous,  nor  is  their  work  so  all-pervading  as  is 
often  supposed.  When  work  can  be  tracked  to  its 
source,  as  it  can  be  sometimes  in  building  accounts,  it 
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generally  appears  that  the  workman  has  an  English 
name,  and,  moreover,  a  name  truly  English  and  not  an 
anglicized  version  of  an  Italian  name,  such  as  Peter 
Torrisany  for  Pietro  Torrigiano,  or  Master  Pageny  for 
Paganino.  The  number  of  foreign  names  appearing  in 
these  accounts  is  but  small.  It  was  the  English  work¬ 
men — carpenters,  joiners,  stonemasons,  and  carvers — 
who  were  the  actual  instruments  for  spreading  the  new 
style,  although  at  the  instance  of  wealthy  employers. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  devisers  of  buildings — 
the  surveyors  as  they  were  called,  and  whom  we  should 
designate  the  architects — they  also  began  to  study 
foreign  models  and  foreign  books,  and  the  change 
which  had  affected  merely  the  details  of  a  building 
began  to  affect  the  structure  itself,  making  it  more 
rigidly  symmetrical  and  adorning  it  with  more  features 
of  Italian  origin,  such  as  columns,  pilasters,  niches,  and 
cornices.  The  necessity  for  instructing  someone  of 
wider  influence  than  the  workman  in  the  new  ways 
became  apparent  to  those  bitten  with  the  Italian 
fever,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1550  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  sent  John  Shute,  painter  and  archi¬ 
tect,  to  Italy  itself,  in  order,  as  he  says,  “  There  to 
confer  with  the  doings  of  the  skilful  masters  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  also  to  view  such  ancient  monuments 
hereof  as  are  yet  extant.”  After  his  return  Shute 
published  a  book,  in  the  year  1563,  entitled,  “  The 
first  and  chief  groundes  of  Architecture.”  For  all  the 
immediate  influence  the  book  had  it  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  stillborn  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  solid 
testimony  to  the  increasing  determination  to  learn,  and 
even  to  adopt,  Italian  methods.  Shute’s  example  in 
going  to  Italy  was  followed  by  others,  and  notably  in 
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later  years  by  Inigo  Jones,  whose  more  momentous 
travels  will  be  dealt  with  presently.  It  is  not  known 
whether  John  Thorpe,  who  was  the  busiest  architect  of 
his  time,  went  abroad  or  not ;  the  probability  is  that 
he  did  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  studied  books  on 
architecture,  both  Italian  and  French,  and  copied  some 
of  the  drawings  therein  to  be  found  ;  and  not  only 
copied  them,  but  worked  out  practical  adaptations  of 
some  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  an  English  house. 

There  were  other  men  besides  courtiers  of  the  king 
who  were  busy  with  building  houses  in  the  earher  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  country  had 
recovered  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII 
and  Henry  VIH  there  was  quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  house-building  carried  out,  although  it  was  far  less 
than  that  which  made  the  later  half  of  the  century,  in 
Elizabeth’s  time,  one  of  the  most  notable  periods  of 
architecture  in  English  history.  There  was  enough  of 
the  earlier  work,  however,  to  produce  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  style,  which  may  aptly  be  termed 
“  Tudor  ”  in  contradistinction  to  those  later  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  better  described  and  with  a  nicer 
discrimination  as  “  Elizabethan  ”  and  “  Jacobean.” 
To  the  formation  of  this  style  notable  contributions 
were  made  by  various  abbots  and  priors  in  housing 
themselves  with  considerable  splendour — the  star  of 
their  monasteries  being  shortly  to  set  in  a  sea  of 
architectural  glory.  At  Forde  Abbey  in  Dorset,  at 
Montacute  Priory  and  Muchelney  Abbey  in  Somerset, 
at  Lyddington  in  Rutland,  St.  Osyth’s  Priory  in  Essex, 
and  elsewhere,  buildings  of  large  extent  and  of  delight¬ 
ful  detail  were  erected.  During  the  same  period  were 
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likewise  built  a  few  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  But  with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
church-building  ceased  and  remained  in  abeyance  for 
many  a  long  year.  These  mionastic  buildings,  or  their 
ruins,  were  in  many  cases  granted  to  secular  persons, 
and  by  them  converted  into  dwellings  or  adapted  with 
such  additions  as  were  necessary.  In  these  additions 
the  new  Italian  detail  was  often  employed,  as  it  was, 
for  instance,  at  Lacock  Abbey  in  Wiltshire. 

The  building  of  large  houses  requires  much  money. 
Wealthy  monasteries  could  provide  it,  so  could  the 
revenues  of  great  nobles  ;  another  source  was  to  be 
found  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  yet  another 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  law.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
were  now  playing  a  greater  part  in  English  affairs  than 
was  the  case  in  the  past,  and  were  not  despised  by 
aristocratic  famihes  as  a  means  towards  increasing 
their  wealth.  In  the  pedigrees  of  many  ancient 
families  the  daughters  of  lord  mayors  of  London  or  of 
members  of  city  companies  find  an  honourable  place, 
just  as  in  our  own  days  many  charming  American  girls 
enter  the  peerage  quite  as  much  from  their  own  attrac¬ 
tions  (of  niind,  body  or  estate)  as  from  those  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and  doubtless  the  science  of  eugenics  com¬ 
mends  this  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  old  stocks.  The 
same  amelioration  of  conditions  which  lessened  the 
need  for  security  in  houses  increased  the  influence  of 
the  peaceful  devotees  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
and  accordingly  we  find  a  number  of  wealthy  merchants 
able  and  willing  to  build  fine  houses.  Indeed,  a  new 
aristocracy,  which  had  its  roots  in  commerce,  was 
gradually  emerging,  fostered  for  political  reasons  by 
successive  sovereigns  ;  and  complaisant  heralds  had  no 
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difficulty  in  tracing  its  ancestry,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  to  a  past  sufficiently  remote  to  satisfy  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  The  Sir  Henry  Marney  who  built 
Layer  Marney  was  referred  to  by  Henry  VIII,  along 
with  Lord  Darcy,  as  “  scant  well-born  gentlemen  and 
yet  of  no  great  lands  till  they  were  promoted  by  us  "  ; 
and  the  tale  is  well  known  of  the  Lord  Spencer  of  1631, 
whose  family  wealth  had  been  derived  largely  from  the 
breeding  of  sheep.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Spencer  was  boldly  advocating 
public  liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  subject  referred 
to  the  actions  of  his  ancestors  and  those  of  the  noble 
lords  who  supported  him.  Thereupon  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  “  a  great  stickler  for  the  prerogative,” 
exclaimed,  “  My  lord,  when  these  things  were  doing, 
your  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep  ”  ;  to  which  Lord 
Spencer  immediately  retorted,  “  When  my  ancestors 
were  keeping  sheep  (as  you  say)  your  ancestors  were 
plotting  treason.”  This,  says  the  chronicler,  caused 
so  much  heat  that  Arundel,  as  the  aggressor,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  ;  but  after  due  apologies  and  on  offering 
to  make  his  submission,  he  was  discharged. 

Many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  families,  now 
amongst  the  greatest  in  the  land,  whose  ancestors  prior 
to  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  emerged  from  honour¬ 
able  obscurity  ;  and  it  is  interesting  and  even  amusing 
to  hear  the  contemporary  comments  of  those  whose 
records  of  connexion  with  public  affairs  dated  from 
somewhat  earlier  times. 

Wealthy  merchants,  therefore,  as  well  as  nobles, 
courtiers,  and  church  dignitaries,  built  fine  houses.  In 
1521  Sir  John  Kytson,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London, 
acquired  the  estate  of  Hengrave  in  Suffolk,  and  a  few 
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years  later  commenced  a  new  house  of  white  brick. 
At  Coggeshall  in  Essex  was  then  living  a  family  named 
Paycock,  of  whom  one  or  two  generations  were  dealers 
in  meat,  while  later  generations  became  clothiers.  One 
of  this  family  built  a  beautiful  house  of  wood  and 
plaster  in  his  native  town,  not  on  the  scale  of  Hen- 
grave,  but  still  an  important  and  substantial  dwelling. 
In  later  years  John  Thorpe  prepared  plans  for  a  fine 
house  for  “  Mr.  Johnson  ye  druggist.”  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  of  famous  memory,  was  a  merchant  and  came 
of  merchant  stock.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  built  the 
most  splendid  palace  that  England  had  so  far  seen, 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  townsman  of  Ipswich.  So 
fine  a  residence  was  this  of  his  at  Hampton  Court  that 
when  it  was  given  to  the  king  by  Wolsey  as  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  peace-offering,  Henry  accepted  it  as  not  unsuitable 
to  his  dignity,  and  forthwith  added  to  it  many  buildings 
of  his  own. 

Owing  to  alterations  which  have  taken  place  during 
four  centuries,  it  is  not  altogether  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  with  accuracy  between  the  work  of  Wolsey  and 
that  of  the  king,  but  the  manner  of  building  adopted 
throughout  is  quite  typical  of  the  time.  The  plan  is 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  any  contemporary 
building,  unless  we  except  the  palace  recently  built  at 
Richmond  by  Henry  VII,  of  which  no  remains  survive. 
But  both  in  its  plan  and  its  style  Hampton  Court 
followed  tradition.  It  was  built  round  several  courts, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  symmetry ;  it  had  a  moat 
crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge  of  entrance,  draw¬ 
bridges  being  no  longer  necessary  ;  its  gateways,  both 
that  leading  from  the  outside  and  that  between  the 
first  and  second  courts,  were  flanked  by  lofty  turrets, 
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which  once  were  loftier  than  they  are  now.  The  moat 
and  the  guarded  entrances  were  rather  echoes  of  past 
needs  than  matters  of  present  necessity  ;  for  this  was 
a  palace  of  the  king’s  principal  minister,  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  church,  and  was  not  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  fierce  assault ;  it  was  thronged  with 
hundreds  of  persons  engaged  on  all  kinds  of  peaceful 
business.  Its  windows  and  doors  had  pointed  heads, 
bluntly  pointed  it  is  true,  but  still  of  Gothic  origin, 
although  of  a  Gothic  which  pure  stylists  in  contro¬ 
versial  fury  would  call  “  debased.”  The  window 
openings  were  small  in  size  and  grouped  in  single  rows 
of  three  or  four.  Some  of  the  archways  were  vaulted 
with  stone  fashioned  into  the  swelling  masses  panelled 
with  radiating  ribs  which  have  earned  the  name  of  fan- 
vaulting.  The  great  hall,  which  was  added  by  Henry 
in  substitution  for  the  cardinal’s  hall,  was  covered  with 
one  of  the  finest  timber  roofs  in  the  world.  It  was 
(and  is)  of  the  “  hammer-beam  ”  type,  not  unlike  the 
splendid  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  more  elaborate 
in  detail  and  indicating  its  later  date  by  a  difference  in 
the  sweep  of  its  curves. 

Although  the  whole  handling  of  the  building  was 
dictated  by  Gothic  tradition,  there  are  touches  of 
Italian  detail.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  given 
by  Italian  hands,  such  as  the  roundels  with  the  heads 
of  the  Caesars,  or  even  the  panels  of  Wolsey’s  arms  ; 
but  some  of  them  are  inherent  in  the  work  itself  and 
must  have  been  given  by  English  masons  and  joiners. 
There  are  bluntly  pointed  doorways  encompassed  by 
rectangular  mouldings,  which  thus  leave  above  each 
slope  of  the  door-head  a  triangular  space  called  a 
”  spandrel.”  In  late  Gothic  work  such  spandrels  were 
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usually  carved  with  a  leaf  resembling  those  which  had 
done  duty  for  many  years  in  Gothic  ornament.  At 
Hampton  Court  many  of  the  spandrels  are  carved  with 
ornament  of  Italian  type,  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  Gothic.  Then,  also,  the  pendants  of  the  roof  of 
the  great  hall  are  quaintly  carved  with  little  balusters 
and  winged  cupids,  quite  after  the  Italian  manner. 
These  are  foreign  touches  in  English  work  ;  but  foreign 
only  in  conception,  not  in  execution,  for  these  pendants 
were  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  one  Richard  Rydge. 

A  further  kind  of  treatment  peculiar  to  the  times  is 
that  bestowed  upon  the  chimney  shafts,  which  are  of 
brick  worked  into  spiral  curves  and  elaborate  panels. 
The  origin  of  this  particular  way  of  ornamenting 
chimneys  is  obscure.  It  is  hard  to  trace  it  to  purely 
Gothic  work,  and  equally  hard  to  derive  it  from  any¬ 
thing  in  Italy.  The  fashion  arose  suddenly,  lasted 
long  enough  to  give  a  very  distinct  character  to  the 
work  of  the  early  Tudors,  and  then  died  as  abruptly  as 
it  had  been  born. 

Following  the  old  arrangement  of  rooms,  as  it  did  in 
the  main,  the  palace  had,  nevertheless,  one  feature 
which  was  a  novelty  in  English  houses,  and  that  was 
a  long  gallery.  This  particular  apartment  has  dis¬ 
appeared  owing  to  the  alterations  consequent  upon 
Wren’s  fine  contribution  to  the  great  structure  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary.  But  its  position  and 
extent  are  known,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  queen’s 
suite  of  rooms.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  long 
gallery  was  suggested  by  some  foreign  building  beyond 
the  seas,  or  whether  it  was  evolved  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  planning  the  palace,  nor  even  whether  it  was 
devised  to  meet  Wolsey’s  wants  or  the  demands  of 
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royal  functions  after  the  king  came  into  possession. 
It  would  appear  from  Cavendish’s  metrical  life  of  his 
patron,  the  cardinal,  that  Wolsey  had  certain  galleries 
in  which  he  could  walk  by  way  of  exercise,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  apartment,  which  became  a  recognized 
part  of  all  large  Elizabethan  houses,  had  its  origin  in 
the  search  after  health  by  the  ailing  Wolsey,  than 
whom  no  great  minister  had  a  longer  catalogue  of 
bodily  infirmities. 

The  gradual  change  of  style,  which  is  perceptible  in 
its  earliest  stages  at  Hampton  Court,  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  interest  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  one  or  two  other  houses  which  it  affected. 
Layer  Marney,  already  mentioned  as  being  built  by 
Sir  Henry  Marney  shortly  after  his  attendance  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  was  intended  to  be  a  fine 
dwelling,  but  the  ambitious  views  of  its  builder  were 
destined  to  be  only  carried  out  in  part.  Little  more 
than  the  great  gatehouse  and  the  adjoining  rooms  were 
actually  built,  or  at  any  rate,  they  alone  have  survived. 
The  gateway  is  flanked  by  lofty  towers  which  perpetu¬ 
ate  in  a  peaceful  way  the  ancient  towers  which  originally 
served  a  defensive  purpose.  They  are  pierced  with  many 
windows  instead  of  the  narrow  openings  which  were 
formerly  contrived  for  the  discharge  of  arrows  against 
hostile  intruders.  Such  great  towers,  survivals  of  old 
ideas,  were  freely  retained  in  houses  of  the  period,  and 
it  happens  that  the  eastern  counties  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  examples,  notably  at  Oxburgh,  Hengrave  Hall,  St. 
Osyth’s  Priory,  West  Stow,  Gifford’s  Hall,  and  Leez 
Priory.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  in  less  profusion.  At  Layer  Marney 
the  doorways  are  flat-pointed,  and  the  windows  have, 
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at  a  distance,  all  the  appearance  of  ordinary  late 
Gothic  cusped  windows.  But  a  closer  examination 
reveals  a  curious  difference.  The  mullions,  or  upright 
bars  between  the  several  lights,  are  not  moulded  in  the 
traditional  way,  but  are  rectangular  lengths  of  terra¬ 
cotta  enriched  with  Italian  arabesques  on  their  face, 
and  furnished  with  caps  and  bases  in  the  manner  of 
pilasters.  The  cusping,  too,  is  curious ;  it  is  not  of 
the  usual  Gothic  detail,  but  is  formed  of  dolphins  raised 
on  their  tails  and  curved  over  until  their  heads  touch 
— a  position  more  succinctly  described  in  heraldry  as 
“  counter  hauriant.”  Other  dolphins  appear  in  the 
parapet,  leaning  on  semicircular  plaques  ;  below  them 
is  an  interesting  mixture  of  detail.  Gothic  cusped  panels 
amid  bands  of  the  egg-and-tongue  and  guilloche  orna¬ 
ment,  which  are  entirely  of  Classic  extraction. 

There  is  so  much  ingenuity  in  the  way  the  foreign 
detail  is  treated  at  Layer  Marney  that  it  is  clear  the 
designer  was  a  clever  man  who  took  pleasure  in  his 
work.  At  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  there  is  not 
the  same  originahty  of  idea  :  the  Italian  detail  occurs 
in  a  hollow  of  the  mullions,  and  more  particularly  in 
certain  plaques  or  panels.  These  are  carefully  grouped 
it  is  true,  but  being  in  terra-cotta  they  may  have  been 
cast  from  moulds  for  general  use  and  not  exclusively 
for  this  house.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
they  were  used  elsewhere;  and  intimately  mixed,  as 
they  are,  with  the  Gothic  detail  they  give  that  new 
flavour  to  the  work  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
time. 

At  Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  Kytson, 
the  wealthy  merchant,  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  clever  English  mason,  John  Sparke  by 
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name.  That  Sparke  was  able  to  do  work  in  the  new 
manner  is  shown  in  the  elaborate  corbelling  of  the 
triple  oriel  window  over  the  entrance  door,  where  his 
knowledge  and  skill  are  apparent  in  pendants  and 
foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  cupids  which  support  at  once 
the  various  shields  of  arms  and  the  three  curved 
windows  above  them.  But  with  all  his  skill  he  was 
not  able  to  impart  to  his  cupids  quite  the  charming 
grace  of  genuine  Italian  amorini. 

The  front  doors  of  houses  seem  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  display  of  the  latest  novelty  in  design,  perhaps 
in  order  that  all  visitors  should  be  made  aware  that 
their  host  was  keeping  abreast  of  the  fashion,  if  he 
were  not  actually  one  of  its  pioneers.  At  Montacute 
House  in  Somerset  is  a  delightful  entrance  screen 
brought  from  an  older  house  at  Clifton  Maubank 
near  by,  the  seat  of  the  Horseys.  It  presents  the  usual 
mixture  of  old  and  new.  There  are  Gothic  panels  and 
twisted  pinnacles  ;  over  the  flat-pointed  door  is  a  fine 
panel  of  the  Horsey  arms  supported  by  two  amorini 
in  attitudes  expressive  of  the  weight  they  appear  to  be 
carrying.  These  figures  are  so  well  modelled  they 
might  almost  have  come  from  an  Italian  tomb.  Some 
excuse  for  a  Phelips  having  the  Horsey  arms  over  his 
front  door  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
the  two  families  were  related. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  multiply  instances. 
Enough  have  been  adduced  to  show  how  definitely, 
albeit  not  universally,  the  influence  derived  from  Italy 
was  affecting  English  design  so  far  as  appearance  went. 
The  arrangements  of  a  house,  the  relation  of  its  various 
rooms  to  each  other — in  short,  the  plan — is  another 
matter.  The  plan  of  a  house  depends  upon  the  habits 
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and  customs  of  those  who  occupy  it,  and  these  are 
controlled  in  large  degree  by  the  climate.  The  climate 
of  England  is  held  by  many  sensible  people,  in  spite  of 
those  vagaries  which  provide  valuable  material  for 
small-talk,  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  especially 
for  those  accustomed  to  it.  Charles  II  is  reported  to 
have  held  this  view  on  the  ground  that  the  best  climate 
is  that  which  allows  people  to  be  out  of  doors  on  the 
greatest  number  of  days.  It  is  an  interesting  specula¬ 
tion  how  far  the  ability  of  the  British  race  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is  due  to  their 
native  climate.  But  however  this  may  be,  and  whether 
we  grumble  at  our  climate  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Italy,  and  consequently  that 
domestic  arrangements  suitable  to  the  one  are  unlikely 
to  be  suitable  to  the  other.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  plan  of  English  houses  was  not  affected  so  soon, 
and  never  so  completely,  as  was  the  treatment  of  their 
ornamental  detail. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  stress  has  to  be  laid  on  the 
incursion  of  Italian  ideas  into  English  architecture,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  beautiful  work  was 
carried  out  in  which  they  played  no  part.  Thornbury 
Castle,  built  by  a  great  noble,  is  one  example,  as 
already  mentioned.  Compton  Winyates  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  is  another.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
delightful  houses  in  England,  a  rival  in  brick  and 
timber  of  the  romantic  stone  house  of  Haddon  in 
Derbyshire,  the  home  of  the  Vernons.  The  history  of 
its  building  is  rather  complicated  and  may  be  left  to 
the  investigations  of  antiquaries ;  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  house 
as  it  stands  to-day  was  built  by  William  Compton,  a 
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great  favourite  of  Henry  VIII,  some  little  time  before 
his  death  in  1528,  William  Compton  was  one  of  the 
three  who  were  sent  to  arrest  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  builder  of  Thornbury,  for  high  treason,  the  arrest 
being  swiftly  followed  by  the  duke’s  death  on  the 
scaffold.  Compton  was  also  in  attendance  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  but,  unlike  others,  his 
companions,  whose  enterprises  in  building  have  been 
under  consideration,  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
no  desire  to  adopt  the  new  fashions  that  he  saw  on  that 
occasion.  His  house  is  entirely  Gothic  in  its  detail, 
unless  we  except  the  chimneys,  which  are  of  the  twisted 
and  panelled  brickwork  so  closely  associated  with  the 
work  of  Henry  VIII’s  time.  There  are  flat-pointed 
heads  to  the  doorways  and  the  window-lights,  many  of 
which  are  cusped.  There  is  some  panelling  on  the 
bay  window  of  the  hall,  with  cusping  and  crockets, 
all  in  the  accepted  Gothic  manner.  Here,  too,  it  is 
evident  that  the  necessity  for  keeping  external 
windows  quite  small  was  no  longer  imperative  ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  windows  of 
the  courtyard  are,  as  in  the  past,  more  generous  in 
size  than  those  in  the  outside  walls  :  the  influence  of 
tradition  was  still  strong. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  eminent 
churchmen.  Forde  Abbey  is  a  notable  example  of 
such  work.  The  abbot’s  house  was  built  by  Thomas 
Chard  some  time  after  his  becoming  abbot  in  1517, 
and  it  was  finished,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
in  the  parapet,  in  1528.  All  the  original  detail  below 
the  parapet  is  late  Gothic,  but  by  the  time  of  com¬ 
pletion  the  masons  must  have  become  aware  of  the 
new  fashion,  for  just  below  the  dated  inscription  some 
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little  winged  cupids  are  introduced  as  supporters  of 
shields.  The  fine  windows  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  the 
oriel  over  the  doorway,  indicate  that  old  efforts  to 
ensure  protection  were  already  relaxing. 

The  remains  of  the  priory  at  Montacute,  which  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  mansion  of  the  Phelipses  in 
the  same  village,  are  part  of  the  work  of  another 
Thomas  Chard,  who  was  prior  from  1515  to  1532. 
They  are  wholly  Gothic  in  their  detail ;  and  here  again 
the  unrestricted  size  of  the  windows  and  the  charming 
oriels  over  the  archways  are  evidence  of  the  increasing 
desire  for  pleasant  and  well-lighted  rooms.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  oriel  over  the  entrance 
doorway  at  Ceme  Abbas  in  Dorset. 

The  desire  for  pleasant  rooms  had  grown  con¬ 
tinually,  if  slowly,  since  the  days  when  Henry  III  had 
ordered  certain  work  to  be  done  so  that  a  room  should 
not  be  so  windy.  One  indication  of  this  desire  is  to 
be  found  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  window 
lighting  the  dais  of  a  mediaeval  hall  was  brought 
down  low  enough  to  give  an  outlook,  the  rest  of  the 
windows  being  kept  high  up  in  order,  as  an  old  writer 
says,  that  there  might  be  better  protection  from 
flights  of  arrows.  This  view  of  outside  things  was 
desired  on  general  grounds  of  cheerfulness,  and  perhaps 
to  give  the  lord,  whose  seat  was  on  the  dais,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  turning  an  occasional  eye  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the  courtyard.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  landscape,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  beauties  of  scenery  appealed  to  anyone  in 
those  days.  Indeed,  no  landscape  was  visible  as  a 
rule,  for  the  hall  windows  had  no  farther  range  than 
the  other  side  of  the  courtyard. 
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It  will  already  have  been  gathered  that  the  provision 
of  courtyards  still  continued,  although  less  for  the  sake 
of  protection  than  because  they  were  customary  and 
convenient  as  well.  Households  were  large  and 
required  much  house-room  ;  Wolsey  is  said  to  have 
maintained  a  thousand  persons  at  Hampton  Court ; 
other  men  kept  establishments  suitable  to  their 
dignity,  although  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
cardinal.  The  display  of  a  large  following  was  not 
always  wise,  as  the  Earl  of  Oxford  learned  to  his  cost 
on  one  occasion  when  he  entertained  Henry  VI I. 
That  monarch,  be  it  remembered,  was  seeking  to 
accumulate  wealth,  and  was  not  quite  so  scrupulous 
as  could  have  been  wished  in  his  manner  of  acquiring 
it.  When  the  king  took  his  departure,  the  earl, 
anxious  to  do  him  honour,  mustered  the  largest  number 
of  men,  dressed  in  his  livery  and  cognizances,  that  he 
could  collect.  He  marshalled  them  in  two  rows  in 
order  to  make  as  long  a  lane  as  possible  for  his 
sovereign  to  pass  down.  The  king  appeared  highly 
gratified,  commented  on  the  muster  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  hospitality  of  his  host,  and  said  he  presumed 
these  handsome  gentlemen  were  all  menial  servants. 
"  It  may  please  your  Grace,”  replied  the  earl,  smihng, 
“  that  were  not  for  mine  ease  ;  they  are  most  of  them 
my  retainers,  and  are  come  to  do  me  service  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  Grace.”  At  this 
the  king  started  a  little,  and  coldly  thanking  his  host 
for  his  good  cheer,  informed  him  that  the  king  could 
not  see  his  laws  broken  before  his  face,  and  that  his 
attorney  would  speak  further  about  it.  In  due 
course  the  attorney  spoke  to  some  purpose,  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lavish  hospitality  and  the  delicate 
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reference  to  the  loyalty  of  the  attendant  throng,  the 
earl,  who  had  ceased  to  smile,  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
pound  for  the  illegality  of  his  conduct,  whatever  that 
might  have  been,  with  a  contribution  of  fifteen  thousand 
marks. 

The  gatehouse  was  also  retained  in  order  to  keep  a 
check  on  those  who  entered,  and,  if  occasion  arose,  to 
exclude  the  rabble  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
having  no  constitutional  method  of  redressing  their 
grievances,  they  endeavoured  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  These  courts  were  still  irregular  in  their 
disposition  and  treatment.  The  hall-door  was  seldom 
exactly  opposite  to  the  entrance  gateway ;  the 
windows  were  not  symmetrically  grouped  ;  the  bay 
window  of  the  hall  was  often  tucked  away  in  a  corner. 
All  these  irregularities  were  soon  to  be  rectified  so 
far  as  symmetry  was  concerned. 

The  great  hall  was  still  the  most  important  room 
in  the  house  :  the  meeting-place  of  the  household  at 
meal-times,  when  the  lord,  his  family,  and  his  guests 
sat  at  a  cross-table  on  the  dais,  and  the  retainers, 
according  to  their  degree,  sat  at  long  tables  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall.  But,  supplementing  the  hall, 
there  were  now  smaller  and  cosier  rooms  to  which  the 
family  could  retire,  and  there  were  further  rooms  of 
reasonable  size  in  which  they  slept.  One  whole 
courtyard  at  Hampton  Court  was  devoted  to  “  lodg¬ 
ings,”  as  they  were  called,  for  Wolsey’s  guests. 

These  lodgings  were  sumptuously  furnished.  Each 
had  a  silver  basin  and  ewer,  some  had  pots  of  silver 
for  wine  and  beer  and  silver  drinking-cups.  They 
were  lighted  with  silver  candlesticks..  The  beds,  of 
which  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  score,  had 
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silken  hangings,  “  and  all  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  only.”  On  one  occasion  these  strangers 
were  members  of  an  embassy  from  the  French  king. 
They  were  treated  with  royal  hospitality.  The  finest 
viands,  the  most  expert  cooks  that  could  be  obtained, 
literally  for  love  or  money,  were  assembled  to  furnish 
the  feast.  The  rooms  were  hung  with  costty  tapestries 
and  lighted  with  candles  and  ”  a  great  fire  in  the 
chimney  ”  ;  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
were  brought  into  use.  The  feast  began  without  the 
presence  of  the  host,  but  he  came  in  before  the  second 
course,  booted  and  spurred,  sat  down  with  his  guests 
in  the  merriest  mood  imaginable,  and  urged  on  the 
revelry.  Now  came  wonderful  proofs  of  the  expert¬ 
ness  of  the  cooks,  for  a  whole  host  of  delicacies  were 
brought  in,  modelled  with  extraordinary  art  in  the 
likeness  of  personages  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  occupa¬ 
tion — fighting,  dancing,  jousting,  vaulting,  and  leap¬ 
ing.  There  were  fowls  and  animals,  and  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  with  its  spire  complete. 
One  set  piece  the  cardinal  gave  to  one  of  the  guests 
and  ordered  a  case  to  be  made  forthwith  so  that  it 
might  travel  safely  to  France.  The  cups  went  about 
so  merrily  that  many  of  the  Frenchmen  had  to  be 
helped  to  their  beds,  from  which  they  arose  next 
morning,  “  not  early,”  to  hear  mass. 

No  other  subject  of  the  king  was  so  magnificent 
in  his  housekeeping  as  was  Wolsey,  nor  so  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  costly  hangings.  But  such  hangings,  of 
greater  or  less  value,  were  universally  employed  to 
cover  the  walls  of  all  the  larger  houses,  and  many  of 
the  smaller.  An  alternative  means  of  embellishment, 
and  one  now  increasingly  adopted,  was  wood  panelling. 
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In  the  skilful  hands  of  joiners  and  carvers  this  became 
an  exceedingly  rich  adornment.  The  panels  were 
elaborately  ornamented,  some  with  "  linen-fold  ”  of 
varying  degrees  of  intricacy,  some  with  arabesques, 
some  with  heads  in  profile,  which  not  infrequently 
were  portraits,  some  with  coats-of-arms  or  heraldic 
devices,  and  some  with  patterns  difficult  to  classify 
in  words.  The  carving  was  generally  in  low  relief, 
but  its  varying  surfaces  reflected  the  light  or  empha¬ 
sized  the  shadow  with  an  effect  that  was  both  rich 
and  restful.  One  of  the  finest  displays  of  this  kind 
of  panelling  is  at  The  Vyne  in  Hampshire,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Sandys. 
The  panels  are  of  the  linen-fold  type,  but  so  designed 
as  to  leave  spaces  for  little  bits  of  special  carving, 
such  as  the  arms,  badges,  and  initials  of  the  owner, 
compliments  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  king  and  to  his 
queen,  Katherine  of  Aragon,  to  Wolsey  and  his 
cardinal’s  hat,  and  to  various  friends  and  neighbours, 
Powlets,  Hungerfords,  and  others.  Interspersed  with 
these  heraldic  amenities  were  phrases  such  as  “  Good 
Hope  ”  and  “  Good  Help,”  apt  mottoes  for  one  who 
had  looked  to  the  king  for  advancement  and  had  not 
looked  in  vain. 

One  of  the  finest  houses  of  Henry  VHI's  time  was 
built  by  the  king  himself  near  Cheam  in  Surrey ;  it 
was  called  Nonesuch,  as  being  unequalled  for  its 
beauty  of  design  and  workmanship.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  entirely  disappeared,  the  only  relics  of  its  grandeur 
being  one  or  two  painted  panels  preserved  at  the 
neighbouring  house  of  Loseley.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  it  which  have  been  handed  down,  and 
which  are  confirmed  by  Evelyn's  description,  it  must 
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have  been  the  last  word  in  splendour  of  decoration, 
wrought  by  some  of  the  most  expert  craftsmen  of  the 
time,  both  foreign  and  native.  It  was  not  completely 
finished  when  the  king  died,  and  in  view  of  the  further 
expense  likely  to  be  entailed  Queen  Mary  proposed 
to  pull  it  down.  From  this  fate  it  was  saved  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  bought  it  from  the  queen  and 
completed  it  in  accordance  with  his  old  master’s 
intentions.  Some  years  afterwards  it  reverted  to  the 
Crown  and  was  eventually  given  by  Charles  II  to  one 
of  his  favourites,  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  who 
actually  did  pull  it  down  in  the  vain  hope  of  paying 
for  some  of  her  extravagances  by  the  sale  of  its  material. 

Not  only  was  the  house  a  marvel  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  but  it  was  filled  with  beautiful  furniture 
and  hangings,  and  stood  amid  fair  gardens  and  wide- 
stretching  deer-parks.  Great  personages  were  occasion¬ 
ally  allowed  to  hunt  in  the  parks,  and  a  written  order 
was  granted  in  1555  to  the  French  ambassador  and  his 
wife  permitting  them  to  look  over  the  house  and  its 
gardens.  From  the  terms  in  which  the  gardens  are 
mentioned  it  is  clear  that  they  were  worthy  fore¬ 
runners  of  those  splendid  conceptions  which  reached 
their  zenith  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  were  raised  terraces,  alleys  of  trellis- 
work,  and  artificial  fountains,  one  of  which  stood  in  an 
avenue  called  the  “  Grove  of  Diana,”  and  portrayed 
the  fate  of  Actaeon,  whose  natural  curiosity,  unre¬ 
strained  by  the  instincts  of  a  true  gentleman,  was  so 
heavily  punished  by  the  cold  goddess.  The  inventory 
of  the  hangings  and  furniture  in  the  custody  of  Sir 
Thom-as  Cawarden,  keeper  of  the  standing  wardrobe 
at  Nonesuch,  would  inflame  the  zeal  of  a  modem 
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collector  and  fill  him  with  despair  at  their  disappear¬ 
ance.  There  were  pieces  of  tapestry  innumerable, 
some  of  “  divers  historyes,”  some  with  the  arms  of 
the  king,  the  garter,  and  the  king’s  word  or  motto  ; 
others  with  arms  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Somerset. 
There  were  carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  altar-frontals, 
folding  stools,  square  stools,  footstools,  cushions  of 
cloth  of  gold,  cushions  of  crimson  silk  with  lions  of 
gold.  Some  of  the  bed-hangings  were  of  velvet,  some 
of  silk  embroidered  with  dolphins.  The  measure¬ 
ments  are  given  in  one  instance,  and  even  when 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  vallances,  the  bed 
must  have  been  of  great  size,  and  capable  of  holding, 
as  was  then  not  unusual,  several  persons  at  the  same 
time. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  the  design 
of  English  houses  entered  upon  another  phase.  During 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  father  mediaeval  ways  were 
being  deserted  ;  the  claims  of  comfort  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  began  to  vie  with  those  of  security  ;  the  gloom 
of  what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages  was  lightened,  and 
the  bright  spirit  of  Italy  shed  some  of  its  rays  upon 
England.  How  these  various  influences  grew  and 
eventually  brought  about  a  transformation  in  English 
homes  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  HOUSE 


WHEN  Sir  John  Falstaff  went  recruiting  into 
Gloucestershire  he  visited  his  old  acquain¬ 
tance  Justice  Shallow,  and  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  squire’s  house  he  transacted  his  business  of 
enlisting  those  who  could  not  buy  themselves  off. 
He  found  the  justice  more  well-to-do  than  wise,  and 
so  pleased  was  he  with  the  prospect  of  making  some 
kind  of  profit  out  of  his  foolish  friend,  that  he  readily 
paid  him  a  second  visit.  Shallow,  on  his  part,  hoping 
to  find  his  account  in  civility  to  a  guest  who  was  a 
boon  companion  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  gave  him 
hearty  welcome  and  hospitality.  After  a  supper,  at 
which  much  sack  was  consumed,  the  house-party 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  sat  down  in  an  arbour 
to  toy  with  a  dish  of  caraways  and  a  last  year’s  pippin 
of  the  host’s  own  grafting.  As  they  picked  their  way 
with  that  care  which  copious  draughts  of  sack  entail, 
Falstaff  looked  about  him  with  complacency,  and  his 
eye  falling  on  the  house,  he  was  urged  to  exclaim, 
“You  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich  !  ’’ 
No  doubt  the  knight  thought  that  a  little  flattery 
would  smooth  the  way  towards  extracting  something 
from  the  justice — no  less,  as  it  turned  out,  than  the 
loan  of  a  thousand  pounds.  But  Shallow’s  house 
being  such  as  Shakespeare  himself  had  seen,  the 
flattery  was  in  fact  no  more  than  the  truth,  for  a 
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squire’s  house  of  Shakespeare’s  time  was  indeed  “  a 
goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich.” 

It  may  be  contended  that  Falstaff  and  Shallow  and 
Shallow’s  house  were  contemporary  with  Henry  IV, 
since  it  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  play  called  after 
that  king  that  their  diverting  intercourse  took  place  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  incident  had  no  bearing  on  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  persons  of  Shakespeare’s 
drama,  more  especially  the  ”  character  ”  parts,  were 
drawn  from  models  of  his  own  period.  His  characters, 
and  his  scenery  so  far  as  it  was  indicated,  were  such 
as  he  himself  had  known  and  seen.  A  single  instance 
will  illustrate  this.  Imogen  must  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  but 
the  description  of  her  bedroom,  given  in  great  detail, 
is  that  of  an  Elizabethan  chamber,  and  would  have 
been  inapplicable  to  anything  of  an  earlier  time.  But 
Shakespeare  drew  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  give  his  plays  a  setting  of  archaeological 
accuracy.  So  the  court  and  garden  of  Shallow’s 
house  were  the  court  and  garden  of  any  of  the  numerous 
country  houses  of  fair  size  which  had  been  built  since 
the  poet  was  a  boy. 

What  were  the  characteristics  distinguishing  these 
dwellings  goodly  and  rich  ?  The  dwellings  were,  of 
course,  the  product  of  what  had  gone  before  them  :  a 
development  of  such  earlier  houses  as  we  have  already 
been  considering.  But  there  were  two  circumstances 
which  had  particularly  affected  them  and  had  brought 
about  in  their  appearance  and  disposition  a  change 
that  was  almost  sudden.  These  circumstances  were 
the  peaceful  state  of  the  country  under  Elizabeth’s 
sagacious  rule  and  the  increase  of  Classic  influence  in 
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design.  The  domestic  peace  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  is 
not  the  discovery  of  historians  ;  it  was  keenly  felt  at 
the  time  ;  it  was  attributed  to  the  queen  herself  and 
was  sung  by  her  courtly  poets.  Its  influence  upon 
the  design  of  houses  was  enormous.  All  the  old 
cumbrous  devices  for  assuring  safety  were  discarded  ; 
access  to  the  house  was  unimpeded  except  for  the 
slight  check  imposed  by  gatehouses  or  porters’  lodges, 
as  they  were  called.  Far  from  jealously  excluding 
strangers,  one  Elizabethan  squire  wrote  up  over  his 
front  door  : 

Through  this  wide  opening  gate 

None  come  too  early,  none  depart  too  late, 

thereby  indicating  an  attitude  of  mind  widely  differing 
from  that  of  his  ancestors  of  eighty  years  earlier. 
This  frank  desire  for  ease  of  access  was  of  gradual, 
if  rapid,  growth  ;  it  did  not  spring  up  precisely  with 
the  coming  of  Elizabeth,  for  it  is  recorded  of  Queen 
Mary  and  her  Spanish  husband  that,  being  suspicious 
of  their  safety,  they  moved  from  palace  to  palace, 
and  finally  went  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  kept  shut.  This  proceeding 
gave  great  offence  to  their  subjects  ;  it  might  be 
customary  among  Spaniards,  they  caustically  said, 
but  it  was  unworthy  of  an  English  queen.  However, 
gates  were  still  to  be  retained  for  many  years  ;  and 
although  they  were  usually  kept  open,  they  could  be 
closed  at  night  or  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  new  sense  of  security  affected  more  than  the 
approach ;  both  it  and  the  tendency  towards  Classic 
feeling  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  windows  of 
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houses.  Their  size  was  increased,  and  their  number 
as  well ;  it  was  not  that  the  individual  lights  were 
enlarged,  but  the  groups  of  lights  which  formed  the 
windows.  Where  formerly  a  single  row  of  two  or 
three  lights  was  thought  enough,  now  the  number  was 
more  than  doubled,  and  two  rows  of  three  or  four 
lights  became  the  fashion.  Indeed,  in  the  great  hall 
or  some  important  bay  window  the  lights  were  often 
as  many  as  four  or  five  in  height.  So  large  did  the 
windows  in  great  houses  become  that  Lord  Bacon, 
who  saw  the  growth  of  the  fashion,  complained  in  his 
essay  on  “  Building,”  that  one  could  not  tell  where  to 
become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold  ;  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  Derbyshire  mansion  had  been  aptly  hit 
off  in  the  rhyme 

Hardwick  Hall, 

More  glass  than  wall. 

The  Classic  hankering  after  straight  horizontal  lines 
further  increased  the  light  and  affected  the  character 
of  the  architecture  by  doing  away  with  pointed  heads 
to  the  lights  and  leaving  them  rectangular. 

A  multiplicity  of  square-headed  windows,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  Elizabethan  houses, 
as  contrasted  with  the  sparseness  of  windows  having 
pointed  heads  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  An  equally  noticeable  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increased  symmetry  of  treatment,  not 
only  in  the  disposal  of  the  windows  but  of  the  chimney- 
stacks,  and  in  the  very  shape  of  the  building.  Great 
chimney-stacks  were  often  projected  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  walls,  and  so  also  were  great  bay 
windows  carried  up  as  high  as  the  parapet.  These 
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features,  simple  as  they  were,  and  being,  moreover, 
essential  parts  of  the  plan,  became  striking  and  logical 
parts  of  the  architecture.  They  give  the  impression 
of  being  inherent  in  the  design  and  not  merely  added 
for  the  sake  of  effect. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  a  certain 
amount  of  symmetry  had  been  adopted  in  buildings 
of  the  mediaeval  period,  although  less  in  houses  than 
in  cathedrals  and  churches.  When  security  was  the 
first  aim  all  other  considerations  gave  way  to  it,  but 
now  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  dominant  factor 
greater  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  general  grouping 
of  the  different  masses  of  the  house,  and  in  this  respect 
symmetry  was  an  obvious  help.  Designers  now  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  not  only  with  the  pleasant  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  wing,  but  they  so  arranged  their 
plans  that  the  roofs,  the  gables  which  received  them, 
the  chimneys,  the  windows,  and  other  architectural 
features  should  be  parts  of  a  consistent  whole.  The 
full  meaning  of  this,  and  the  difficulties  in  achieving 
such  a  result,  can  probably  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  had  to  design  houses.  But  even  the 
inexperienced  can  understand  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  adding  a  range  of  rooms  where 
they  seem  to  be  wanted,  and  so  disposing  the  whole 
accommodation  of  a  house  that  its  component  parts 
shall  not  only  be  in  suitable  relation  to  each  other 
but  also  be  combined  in  logical  and  effective  grouping. 

Designers  found  that  symmetry  was  the  best  key 
to  the  puzzle — the  very  symmetry  to  which  the 
influence  of  Italian  examples  was  impelling  them. 
Nowhere  can  this  be  better  realized  than  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  drawings  by  John  Thorpe,  preserved 
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PLAN  OF  AN  ELIZABETHAN  HOUSE 

This  is  a  typical  plan  of  the  period,  taken  from  John  Thorpe’s  book  of  drawings.  It  is  almost 
absolutely  symmetrical.  There  is  a  terrace  in  front  and  a  small  formal  garden  with  two  fountains 
at  the  back. 

r.  The  Hall.  2.  Winter  Parlour.  3.  Parlour.  +.  Kitchen.  5.  Larder.  6.  Pastry  with 
two  ovens.  7.  Surveying  Place.  8.  Lodging,  or  Bedroom. 
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in  the  Soane  Museum  in  London.  To  him  who  can 
read  a  plan  this  collection  is  an  endless  source  of 
delight,  partly  because  of  the  ingenuity  displayed, 
partly  because  here  is  to  be  found  exactly  what  an 
Elizabethan  house  was — what  rooms  were  required, 
how  they  were  arranged  for  convenience,  and  how 
convenience  was  sometimes  made  to  give  way  to 
S3mimetry.  He  can  also  see  how  the  houses  were  to 
look,  how  some  were  simple,  others  elaborate,  some  of 
stone  or  brick,  others  of  timber  and  plaster.  He  can 
read  the  designer’s  mind  as  it  worked  :  here  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  there  a  suggestion,  and  then  the  final  solution. 
He  can  see  how  Thorpe  studied  the  Classic  orders, 
how  he  studied  the  books  of  Du  Cerceau,  the  French 
architect,  reproducing  some  of  the  foreign  designs, 
adapting  others  to  English  wants.  Elsewhere  it  is 
clear  that  Dutch  and  German  books  had  been  called 
in  aid.  But  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  study  is  a 
series  of  typical  English  houses  which  could  no  more 
have  been  designed  by  an  Italian  or  Frenchman  or 
Dutchman  than  could  Thorpe  have  designed  a  Venetian 
palace,  Azay-le-Rideau,  or  a  Ridder-Hofstad  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Thorpe  has  so  many  plans  of  medium-sized  houses, 
such  as  we  may  suppose  Justice  Shallow’s  resembled, 
and  there  are  so  many  houses  still  in  being  which 
conform  to  the  type,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  a  squire’s  home  of  the  time  looked  like.  It  was 
approached  by  a  road  which  led  up  to  either  a  gate¬ 
house  or  a  fine  archway,  through  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  courtyard,  a  rectangular  enclosure 
surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  a  wall.  On  the 
fourth  stood  the  house  with  a  projecting  wing  on  either 
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hand  coming  forward  to  meet  the  side  walls  of  the 
court.  In  the  middle  of  the  recessed  front  rose  a  pro¬ 
jecting  porch  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  the  upper 
floor  being  put  to  uses  in  accordance  with  the  internal 
disposition.  The  general  mass  was  thus  extremely 
simple,  but  its  detailed  treatment  often  produced  a 
sense  of  richness.  The  plan  with  its  two  wings  and 
its  central  projection  resembled  the  letter  E,  and  the 
form  has  suggested  to  some  writers  that  it  was  so 
devised  out  of  compliment  to  Elizabeth.  But  al¬ 
though  such  an  idea  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  probability  is  that  the  shape 
was  adopted  for  practical  reasons  and  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  was  a  happy  chance.  The  richness  of  the  simple 
mass  was  obtained  by  gables,  parapets,  chimneys, 
and  windows,  symmetrically  disposed.  The  front 
would  have  besides  the  porch  two  projecting  bay 
windows  near  the  angles  made  by  the  wings.  One  of 
the  bays  would  light  the  hall,  the  other  (required  by 
symmetry)  would  light  the  buttery  or  pantry.  The 
wings  would  resemble  each  other  in  the  number  and 
position  of  the  windows  ;  they  would  have  a  lofty 
bay  window  at  their  ends,  and  would  be  finished  at 
the  top  with  gables,  sometimes  having  straight  slopes, 
sometimes  curved.  The  steep  roofs  would  be  broken 
by  windows  set  within  little  gables,  and  from  one  such 
gable  to  another  would  go  a  pierced  parapet,  either  of 
balusters  or  pattern-work.  At  the  summit  of  all  the 
gables,  and  frequently  at  their  springing  too,  would 
stand  quaint  pinnacles  or  heraldic  animals  seated  on  a 
block.  The  general  effect  was  at  once  stately  and 
rich,  with  a  homely  stateliness  and  a  sober  richness. 
The  simplicity  of  the  mass  was  enlivened  by  the  bays. 
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and,  in  greater  degree  as  the  eye  traveUed  upwards, 
by  the  points  of  the  gables  and  the  pinnacles,  which[ 
combined  with  the  chimneys,  produced  a  varied  and 
piquant  skyline.  Both  the  simplicity  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  were  such  that  the  mind  could  readily  grasp  and 
understand  them. 

The  projection  that  contained  the  porch  was  often 
highly  ornamented.  Here,  if  anywhere,  could  be 
displayed  the  designer’s  acquaintance  with  Classic 
detail.  Columns,  pilasters,  pediments,  carved  friezes, 
and  other  bits  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  Classic  design 
were  introduced,  sometimes  with  knowledge  and 
grace,  sometimes  with  the  nearest  approach  that  the 
mason  could  manage.  Almost  always  the  design  was 
so  arranged  as  to  include  a  shield  with  the  owner’s 
arms  .  here  his  family  arms  alone,  there  his  own 
arms  impaling  those  of  his  wife,  or  in  a  third  case  a 
shield  of  many  quarterings,  showing  how  his  ancestors 
had  contrived,  by  good  management  or  good  luck, 
to  marry  heiresses. 

There  were,  of  course,  innumerable  variations  of 
this  type  of  house,  some  smaller  and  some  larger. 
Among  the  smaller  the  courtyard  might  be  omitted  ", 
there  might  be  no  bay  windows  (a  very  infrequent 
omission),  or  no  dormers  and,  though  seldom,  no 
pirmacles.  But  almost  always  the  plan  was  sym¬ 
metrical,  with  the  entrance  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
front.  More  often  than  not  the  ranges  of  rooms 
were  put  together  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  each 
be  roofed  in  a  single  span,  the  spans  being  of  equal 
width.  By  this  means  the  rain-water  was  readily 
carried  off  and  could  not  accumulate  in  those  inter¬ 
nal  gutters  which  sometimes  give  much  trouble  to 
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occupants.  But  however  small  or  unpretentious  the 
house  might  be,  it  was  simply  and  carefully  designed . 
so  simply  that  no  effort  was  apparent,  and  the  houses 
appeared  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  natural  growth  of  the 
countryside. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  manor-house  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Cold  Ashton.  It  stands  on  high  ground 
and  looks  across  a  wide  stretch  of  open  country, 
deeply  undulating,  after  the  manner  of  south 
Gloucestershire.  It  is  singularly  compact  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  is  almost  free  from  alterations.  In  front 
there  is  a  walled  forecourt  with  a  handsome  archway 
on  the  road  side,  approached  by  a  flight  of  circular 
steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  shield  of  the  builder’s  arms 
placed  between  stone  vases,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
The  sloping  site  entails  a  quick  rise  up  a  flight  of  steps 
to  a  terrace,  on  to  which  the  front  door  opens.  Arch¬ 
way,  steps,  and  front  door  are  on  the  same  line,  and 
when  the  heat  of  summer  opens  all  doors  the  approach¬ 
ing  visitor  can  see  right  through  the  house  and  along 
a  straight  path  which  mounts  other  steps  and  passes 
through  walled  gardens  until  it  is  lost  in  the  orchard 
beyond. 

The  house  is  symmetrical ;  the  front  door  is  central 
and  is  flanked  by  projecting  wings,  which  are  alike  in 
shape  and  design.  The  door  leads  into  the  screens 
with  the  long,  low  hall  on  one  side  and  the  buttery, 
with  its  hatch,  on  the  other.  One  wing  contains  the 
dining-room,  the  other  a  study,  the  kitchens  occupying 
the  rest  of  the  space.  The  wings  are  gabled  and 
the  sides  of  the  house  rise  into  two  more  gables.  The 
windows  are  but  one  light  high  and  two  or  three  wide. 
Everything  is  of  the  simplest,  but  the  mere  disposition 
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of  the  symmetrical  plan,  together  with  the  spacing  of 
the  windows  and  the  introduction  of  numerous  gables, 
results  in  an  attractive  grouping  of  features,  and 
appears  to  be  the  obvious  and  natural  way  of  meeting 
the  practical  conditions.  No  doubt  the  small  height 
of  the  windows  has  much  to  do  with  the  satisfactory 
effect,  but  the  limitation  of  their  height  leads  to  the 
siUs  being  raised  from  the  floor  more  than  modern 
ideas  approve. 

Houses  such  as  this  of  Cold  Ashton  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  villages  standing  on  the  great  bed  of 
freestone  which  extends  from  Somerset  through 
Gloucestershire  up  to  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland. 
The  stone  is  easily  worked  and  lends  itself  to  delicate 
detail  and  to  the  growth  of  many-tinted  lichens,  all 
helping  to  impart  a  genial  and  attractive  appearance 
to  the  building.  Farther  north  another  bed  of  stone 
is  reached,  harder  in  substance  and  more  sombre  in 
colour.  The  effect  on  architecture  is  apparent ;  its 
aspect  is  less  gay,  its  detail  is  ruder.  The  houses  are 
not  so  lofty  and  their  flatter  roofs  offer  less  obstruction 
to  the  boisterous  winds  that  sweep  across  the  hilly 
moors  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  whereof  it  may  be 
said,  as  an  ancient  writer  said  of  Old  Sarum,  “  Ssevit 
ibi  Ventus,  sed  Philomela  silet.”  Just  below  the  moors, 
but  yet  high  up  on  these  hills  where  the  wind  rages 
and  the  nightingale  is  mute,  one  may  often  come 
across  small  homesteads  composed  of  farmhouse  and 
a  quadrangle  of  barns  and  stables.  They  stand  four¬ 
square  on  the  slope,  and  viewed  from  near  by  seem  to 
be  perched  on  a  steep  knoll  in  compliance  with  a 
long-inherited  hankering  after  security  of  position  ; 
seen  from  across  the  wide  valley  they  are  a  barely 
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visible  incident  of  the  hill-side.  The  green  fields  run 
up  to  their  walls,  and  a  rough  road  climbs  uncomfort¬ 
ably  to  their  gates.  The  house  itself  not  seldom  is 
an  ancient  building,  once  the  home  of  some  small 
squire  and  still  called  the  “  Hall.”  It  has  mullioned 
windows,  gabled  roofs  of  flat  pitch,  and  an  entrance 
door  with  initials,  date,  and  possibly  a  coat-of-arms, 
all  rudely  carved  on  its  deep  and  massive  lintel.  The 
window-heads  have  a  stone  string  or  label  over  them 
which  is  finished  on  each  side  by  a  large  square  boss 
or  termination,  on  which  the  mason  has  cut  a  pattern 
of  tracery,  or  a  spiral  or  other  fanciful  device  ;  all 
rather  coarse,  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
hardness  of  the  stone  and  the  limited  skill  of  the 
mason.  Inside  the  front  door  is  a  screen  of  wood, 
roughly  panelled  and  dividing  the  passage  from  the 
little  hall  or  house-place,  with  its  ceiling  of  oak  beams 
and  floor- joists,  its  wide  fireplace  now  filled  with  a 
modern  range,  and  its  Jacobean  table  with  bulbous 
legs,  inconvenient  foot-rails,  and  carved  bearers 
beneath  the  table  top.  Tucked  away  under  the  table 
are  two  long  oak  settles  for  the  sides,  and  two  short 
stools,  now  thought  of  as  coffin-stools,  for  the  ends. 
In  just  such  a  house  as  this  lived  the  Eamshaws  and 
the  dour  Heathcliff  at  Wuthering  Heights,  when  the 
weather-bound  Lockwood  dreamt  a  dream  unequalled 
in  vividness  and  poignancy. 

But  there  were  many  houses  much  larger  than  these 
Halls,  or  even  than  that  assumed  to  have  been  the 
home  of  Justice  Shallow.  He  was  an  ordinary  country 
squire,  but  there  were  families  of  greater  importance, 
who  made  more  stir  in  the  world,  took  a  large  part  in 
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local  affairs,  and  even  left  their  mark  on  national 
events,  and  these  housed  themselves  in  suitable 
fashion.  Great  nobles  and  ministers  of  State,  whom 
social  conditions  as  well  as  political  conditions,  their 
offspring,  compelled  to  take  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  life  of  the  country,  aimed  at  magnificence ;  and 
such  of  them  as  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
court  not  only  aimed  at  magnificence  for  themselves 
but  took  into  account  the  desirability,  if  not  the 
actual  necessity,  of  making  their  mansions  large 
enough  to  hold  the  queen  and  her  retinue  when  she 
honoured  them  with  a  visit  during  her  frequent 
progresses.  Lord  Burghley  had  something  to  say  on 
this  matter  when  he  congratulated  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  on  the  splendour  of  his  great  house  at  Holdenby 
in  Northamptonshire.  Burghley  compared  it  to  his 
own  house  of  Theobalds,  which  was  only  a  foil,  he  said, 
to  the  other.  “  God  send  us  both,”  he  added,  ”  long 
to  enjoy  Her  for  whom  we  both  meant  to  exceed  our 
purses  in  these.” 

Holdenby,  the  home  of  that  Christopher  Hatton 
who  is  credited  with  dancing  himself  into  the  queen’s 
favour  and  ultimately  into  the  chancellorship,  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  palaces  built  by  the  courtiers 
of  Elizabeth.  If  we  except  Hampton  Court,  it  was 
probably  only  exceeded  in  size  by  Audley  End,  built 
thirty  years  later  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was 
truly  magnificent  and  was  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
up  to  that  time.  Kenilworth  Castle,  after  the  Earl  of 
Leicester’s  addition,  may  have  vied  with  it,  but  much 
of  Kenilworth  was  old  and  inconvenient,  whereas 
Holdenby  was  all  new  and  was  the  last  word  in  modern 
planning  and  decoration.  Somerset  House,  Burghley 
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House,  Kirby  Hall,  Knole,  Hatfield  House — to  name  a 
few  of  the  great  houses  of  the  time  famous  for  their 
splendour — were  all  inferior  to  it.  And  now  it  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Part  of  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  court,  altered  and  adapted  to  modem  uses, 
still  remains  as  a  large  country  house.  Two  great 
archways,  stranded  in  a  field  and  seventy  yards  apart 
(more  than  three  times  the  length  of  a  cricket-pitch), 
each  worthy  of  being  the  entrance  to  a  fine  mansion, 
were  incidental  features  in  the  original  lay-out ;  they 
stood  centrally  in  the  side  walls  of  the  outer  or 
base-court,  which  was  seventy  yards  square.  It  was 
entered  through  a  “  beautiful  Gatehouse  or  Porter’s 
Lodge,”  as  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  the 
sale  of  Holdenby  in  1650  called  it.  This  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  third  side  of  the  base-court,  and  the  out¬ 
lying  front  of  the  house  itself  formed  the  fourth. 
This  disposition,  it  will  be  remembered,  resembled 
that  of  a  squire’s  house,  only  it  was  at  least  double 
in  point  of  scale. 

The  front  of  the  house,  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  stood  on  a  raised  terrace.  It  was 
full  of  windows  and  had  a  pair  of  twin  bays  at  each 
end  set  between  columns.  Other  columns  adorned  a 
wide  central  projection,  in  the  middle  of  which,  and 
exactly  opposite  the  gatehouse,  was  an  archway 
which  led  into  a  second  court,  round  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  were  placed.  The  entrance  archway 
opened  into  a  loggia,  or  colonnade,  which  filled  that 
end  of  the  court.  The  two  sides  of  this  second  court 
were  again  full  of  windows  divided  rhythmically  by 
three  great  bays.  In  the  fagade  opposite  the  entrance 
was  another  colonnade  with  the  actual  front  entrance 
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door,  only  approachable  after  passing  across  these 
two  courts,  one  vast  and  open,  the  other  large  and 
surrounded  by  imposing  buildings.  At  each  corner 
there  was,  according  to  the  parliamentary  commis¬ 
sioners,  a  magnificent  tower  or  turret.  The  front 
door  opened,  as  usual,  into  the  screens  or  wide  passage 
cut  off  from  the  end  of  the  great  hall.  At  their 
farther  end  the  screens  led  into  a  third  court,  on  one 
side  of  which  were  the  kitchens.  It  was  larger  than 
the  second  but  simpler  in  treatment,  of  a  size  and 
character  indeed  suitable  to  make  a  large  mansion  in 
itself.  On  the  farther  side  of  this  third  court  was  yet 
another  archway  placed  in  a  screen  of  rooms  one  story 
in  height,  and  leading  into  the  gardens.  All  these 
archways  had  doors  to  them  and  were  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  so  that,  as  one  stood  at  the  porter’s 
lodge,  if  all  the  doors  were  open,  one  could  dimly 
descry  people  pacing  the  distant  garden  walks  when 
they  crossed  the  narrow  range  of  vision. 

The  surroundings  were  of  corresponding  magni¬ 
ficence.  There  were  long,  broad  walks  and  prospect 
mounts,  orchards,  bowling-alleys,  and  terraces,  and 
below  all  stood  the  church,  an  inconspicuous  incident 
in  the  whole  scheme.  Beyond  the  gardens  lay  the 
park,  and  near  by  was  the  village,  which  did  not 
itself  cover  more  ground  than  the  great  house  with  its 
adjuncts  and  outbuildings.  Such  was  “  the  capital 
Messuage,  or  noble  Mansion  House,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  commonly  called  Holdenby  House.” 

Although  the  palace  has  disappeared,  its  disposition 
can  be  definitely  determined  from  plans  which  have 
survived ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  imagination  for  a  conception  of  its 
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appearance.  Old  prints  of  a  fragment  of  the  ruins 
enable  us  to  say  that  the  prevailing  architectural 
decoration  was  obtained  by  large  mullioned  windows 
with  columns  of  several  orders  between  them,  one  order 
to  each  floor.  Granted  this,  we  can  add  gables,  parapets 
and  chimneys  in  our  own  minds,  and  applying  these 
visionary  features  to  the  long  garden  front  as  it  appears 
on  the  plan  we  obtain  a  result  that  must  have  been 
truly  splendid  ;  for  a  long  range  of  mullioned  windows 
and  columns  was  broken  centrally  by  a  bold  projection 
filled  with  three  great  bay  windows,  and  was  flanked 
by  similar  projections  formed  partly  of  a  great  bay 
window  and  partly  of  plain  walling  which  gave  solidity 
to  the  ends  of  the  fagade  and  emphasized  the  dazzling 
complexity  of  its  windows.  No  facade  on  so  fine  a 
scale  had  been  attempted  before,  but  a  number  of 
great  houses  had  led  up  to  it.  It  must  have  been  a 
masterpiece  of  simple,  effective  design.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  architect,  but  John  Thorpe  has  a  plan  of 
it  in  his  collection,  and  as  he  had  recently  designed 
Kirby  Hall,  in  the  same  county,  he  would  appear  to 
have  a  stronger  claim  than  anyone  else  to  the  author¬ 
ship. 

How  came  this  gorgeous  palace  to  disappear  ?  Its 
history  is  but  short,  covering  a  period  of  less  than  a 
century.  Some  twenty  years  after  its  completion  it 
was  sold  to  the  Crown  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton’s 
heir,  the  son  of  a  cousin.  Members  of  the  royal 
family  were  often  in  residence  during  the  time  of 
James  I  and  still  oftener  in  that  of  Charles  I.  It  was 
to  this  palace  of  his  that  Charles  was  committed, 
under  the  care  of  certain  commissioners,  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  durance  early  in  the  year  1647.  It  was 
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from  here  that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  off 
by  Comet  Joyce.  After  the  king’s  execution  all  the 
royal  palaces  were  surveyed  and  valued  by  parliamen¬ 
tary  commissioners,  and  then  sold.  Holdenby  was 
purchased  in  1650  by  Adam  Baynes  of  Yorkshire, 
presumably  as  a  speculation.  The  place  was  vastly 
beyond  the  means  of  any  ordinary  person  to  maintain, 
and  accordingly  Baynes  caused  all  but  a  small  portion 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  some  of  the  materials  were 
used  for  building  houses  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Northampton.  Such  was  the  inglorious  end  of  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  early  Renaissance  architecture 
in  England. 

Charles’s  detention  at  Holdenby  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  irksome,  although  it  must  have  been  in 
sad  contrast  to  the  unfettered  times  he  had  once 
passed  in  the  same  house.  He  lived  in  a  state  that, 
within  limits,  was  regal.  He  had  liberty  to  ride 
abroad,  and  was  wont  to  go  to  Althorp,  Boughton, 
and  even  as  far  afield  as  Harrowden  Hall,  some  twelve 
miles  away,  in  order  to  play  at  bowls,  the  greens  at 
Holdenby  not  being  in  the  best  of  order.  To  those 
who  had  charge  of  his  person  these  excursions  must 
have  been  anxious  occasions,  for  several  attempts  were 
made  by  devoted  adherents  to  convey  secret  informa¬ 
tion  to  him.  In  one  of  his  bowling  expeditions  he 
alighted  casually  at  a  bridge  and  fell  into  conversation 
with  a  countryman  who  stood  there  idly  fishing. 
Unhappily  the  passing  of  certain  letters  from  the 
peasant  (who  was  an  officer  in  disguise)  to  the  king 
was  detected,  and  the  unskilful  emissary  found  himself 
in  sad  trouble.  On  another  occasion  a  lady  of  more 
resource  nearly  succeeded  in  conveying  letters  in 
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cipher.  She  took  measures  through  persons  having 
the  entree  to  obtain  leave  to  kiss  the  king’s  hand,  and 
owing  to  the  good  nature  of  an  unsuspecting  captain 
who  lodged  in  the  village  she  actually  gained  access 
to  the  palace.  But  the  captain’s  landlady,  who  had 
of  necessity  been  taken  into  confidence,  became  so 
frightened  that  she  gave  information  of  the  design, 
and  the  ingenious  lady  conspirator  was  detained  on 
her  arrival  and  rigorously  searched.  Nothing  was 
found  upon  her,  however,  and  she  appears  to  have 
departed  in  peace,  but  a  few  days  later  her  papers 
were  found  behind  some  hangings  where  she  had 
managed  to  slip  them  while  talking  to  the  ladies  who 
searched  her — an  exciting  episode  for  a  romantic 
drama. 

More  intimately  connected  with  the  house  and  its 
disposition  is  the  well-known  story  of  Cornet  Joyce’s 
removal  of  the  king.  On  the  second  day  of  June  the 
king  was  playing  bowls  at  the  neighbouring  house  of 
Althorp  with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  account  for  his  safety,  when  the  whisper  went 
round  that  a  large  body  of  horse  under  obscure  leader¬ 
ship  had  arrived  at  a  village  close  by,  with  the  supposed 
intention  of  seizing  the  king.  The  commissioners 
privately  sent  out  scouts  to  gather  further  information, 
which  was  sufficiently  disturbing  to  cause  them  to 
return  at  once  to  Holdenby,  where  they  shut  the  gates, 
doubled  the  guard,  and  prepared  for^a  resolute  defence. 
Here  came  in  the  benefit  of  such  means  of  protection 
as  still  survived  from  old  times.  About  midnight  the 
suspected  body  of  horse  arrived  before  the  house  and 
their  officer  demanded  admittance.  On  being  asked 
his  name  and  business,  he  answered  that  his  name  was 
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Joyce  and  his  business  to  speak  with  the  king.  Those 
within  the  gate  affected  amusement,  whereupon 
Joyce  told  them  it  was  no  laughing  matter.  This 
they  realized  all  the  more  readily  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  this  obscure  but  self- 
confident  person  had  seven  hundred  horse  to  support 
him  ;  nor,  after  a  few  minutes,  could  they  ignore  the 
other  fact  that  their  own  soldiers,  on  learning  that  the 
visitors  were  their  comrades  in  arms,  had  fraternized 
with  them  and  were  at  the  moment  throwing  open  the 
gates  and  doors. 

Entrance  being  thus  obtained,  a  diligent  search  was 
made  for  the  colonel  of  the  garrison,  which,  owing  to 
the  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  house,  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  the  meantime  the  commissioners,  who  had 
retired  for  the  night,  were  sleeping  in  their  rooms 
undisturbed  by  the  clamour  at  the  distant  gate. 
Joyce  resolved  to  keep  them  where  they  were  by 
placing  sentinels  at  their  doors.  The  course  being 
thus  clear,  he  found  his  way  to  the  king’s  apartments 
in  the  dead  of  the  summer  night.  On  his  knocking 
at  the  door  those  within  asked  with  indignation  who 
it  was  that  so  uncivilly  disturbed  the  king.  Joyce 
replied  that  sorry  as  he  was  to  disturb  His  Majesty’s 
rest,  he  was  an  officer  under  orders  and  speak  with 
him  he  must  and  would.  As  he  supported  his  demand 
with  the  production  of  a  pistol,  the  astonished  gentle¬ 
men  in  attendance  realized  that  here  was  something  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  they  inquired  whether  he  had 
the  approval  of  the  commissioners  to  his  intrusion. 
He  replied  that  those  persons  were  under  guard  and 
that  his  instructions  came  from  others  who  stood  in 
no  awe  of  them.  By  this  time  the  lively  parley  had 
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aroused  the  king,  who  rang  a  silver  bell  in  some  inner 
chamber  and  inquired  what  caused  the  disturbance. 
On  being  told,  he  sent  a  message  that  at  that  time  of 
night  an  audience  was  impossible,  but  he  would  grant 
one  in  the  morning.  With  this  Joyce  had  to  be 
satisfied,  and  the  king  resumed  his  slumbers.  But 
the  incident  must  have  been  more  disquieting  than  he 
would  admit,  for  he  rose  earlier  than  his  wont,  and 
having  paid  his  devotions  sent  for  Joyce.  Wholly 
unabashed  by  the  royal  presence  the  cornet  told  the 
king  of  his  instructions  as  to  his  removal.  Charles 
protested  that  orders  must  pass  through  the  com¬ 
missioners.  The  plight  of  those  unconsidered  gentle¬ 
men  being  explained,  the  king  asked  for  a  sight  of 
the  cornet’s  instructions.  Joyce  then  caused  his  men 
to  be  brought  into  the  inner  court  and  drawn  up  as 
near  as  might  be  to  the  king.  “  There,  sir,”  he  said, 
”  are  my  instructions.”  ”  And  they  are  writ  in  fair 
characters,  legible  without  spelling,”  replied  the  king, 
smiling.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the 
flat  refusal  of  the  garrison  to  render  help,  such  explicit 
instructions  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  Charles,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  them,  quitted  Holdenby  for  ever  ;  and  not, 
it  is  said,  without  a  quiet  satisfaction  at  this  successful 
outcome  of  a  secret  arrangement  made  with  Joyce’s 
superiors. 

Some  excuse  may  be  pleaded  for  thus  epitomizing 
one  of  the  picturesque  incidents  of  that  stirring  time 
in  view  of  the  better  understanding  of  it  which  may 
be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  plan  of 
the  house  in  which  it  occurred. 

Theobalds,  or  Tybalds,  as  it  was  pronounced  and 
sometimes  written,  which  was  mentioned  by  Lord 
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Burghley,  when  in  a  very  polite  mood,  as  a  mere  foil 
to  Holdenby,  was  in  fact  a  house  of  great  size  and 
splendour.  Its  memory — for  it  is  but  a  memory — 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  an  important  thoroughfare 
in  London,  Theobald’s  Road.  It  was  built  by  the 
lord  treasurer  at  a  convenient  distance  from  London, 
just  as  Hampton  Court  had  been  built  by  Wolsey. 
There  were  not  wanting  critics  inclined  to  carp  at 
Burghley ’s  extravagance  in  house-building,  for  he 
was  responsible  for  three  mansions — Cecil  House  in 
the  Strand,  Burghley  House,  near  Stamford,  and 
Theobalds.  But  the  answer  to  their  objections  was 
that  he  built  his  London  house  for  necessity,  Burghley 
House  as  the  mansion  of  his  barony,  and  Theobalds 
for  his  younger  son,  intending  it  to  be  but  a  “  little 
Pile  ”  ;  but  it  grew  beyond  his  expectations,  partly 
because  he  had  frequently  to  entertain  the  queen  and 
her  train  there,  and  partly  because  the  building  of  it 
made  work  for  the  unemployed  of  the  time.  It  would 
appear  that  the  crude  state  of  society  then  threw  upon 
individuals  obligations  which  are  now  discharged  by 
public  bodies.  However  modest  Lord  Burghley  may 
have  been  in  his  estimation  of  Theobalds,  it  affords 
another  instance  of  a  great  subject’s  house  becoming 
a  royal  palace,  for  this  younger  son,  the  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  exchanged  it  in  1607  with  James  I  for  the 
manor  of  Hatfield,  where  he  proceeded  to  build  him¬ 
self  a  large  house. 

Hatfield,  again,  was  not  far  from  London  ;  but 
even  in  those  times,  when  that  city  was  small,  when 
the  Strand  was  lined  with  private  houses  and  gardens, 
and  most  of  the  district  north  of  Oxford  Street  was 
open  fields,  even  then  a  day  in  the  country  was  highly 
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prized.  When  he  was  contemplating  his  new  house, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  discharge  of  much  public  work,  wrote  to  his 
colleague,  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  to  say  he  had  borrowed  a 
day’s  leave  from  London  in  order  to  go  down  to  Hat¬ 
field  for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  the  site  of  his  new 
house  in  consultation  with  two  or  three  friends,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  he  was  staying  at  one  of  his 
lodges  there  “  with  a  fair  sight  of  red  deer  before  his 
eyes.”  This  direct  testimony  to  a  liking  for  the 
country  could  be  supplemented  by  passages  from 
contemporary  dramatists.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
”  Noble  Gentlemen,”  for  instance,  longs  for  his 
country  house,  where 

Free  from  the  clamour  of  the  troubled  court. 

We  may  enjoy  our  own  green -shadow’d  walks. 


Here,  then,  were  two  great  sources  of  delight — 
the  park  and  the  garden — open  to  those  who  were 
enjoying  the  comparatively  novel  experience  of  an 
existence  free  from  the  haunting  dread  of  personal 
strife.  Both  of  them  were  so  well  recognized  as  to  be 
included  in  the  surveys  and  house-plans  of  the  time. 
On  many  of  Thorpe’s  plans  the  spaces  adjacent  to 
the  house  are  marked  “  Orchard,”  “  Woodyard,”  and 
"  Garden,”  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  size  of  the 
paper  allowed  room,  the  plans  show  the  actual  lay-out 
of  the  flower-beds. 

But  reverting  to  Theobalds.  Being  near  London 
it  was  the  more  easily  visited  by  foreigners  who  came 
over  to  see  what  England  was  like,  and  they  were  all 
struck  with  its  magnificence.  One  of  them,  Paul 
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Hentzner  by  name,  together  with  a  young  German 
nobleman  to  whom  he  was  tutor,  came  over  in  1598. 
They  went  to  Theobalds  in  the  course  of  their  tour 
and  were  shown  over  the  gardens  ;  they  were  not  able 
to  see  the  house  because  the  family  and  household 
were  in  London  attending  Lord  Burghley's  funeral. 
But  Hentzner  was  delighted  with  what  he  saw  in 
the  shape  of  labyrinths  and  jets  d’eau,  columns  and 
pyramids  of  wood,  and,  above  all,  a  summer-house 
built  in  a  semicircle  with  busts  of  the  twelve  Roman 
emperors.  Had  Burghley  known  how  pleased  the 
foreign  visitors  were  he  would  have  been  highly 
gratified,  for  he  was  a  great  gardener,  and  the  costly 
and  beautiful  gardens  at  Theobalds  were  extolled  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  who  says  that  one  could  follow 
the  walks  in  it  for  two  miles. 

Hentzner  did  but  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  another 
foreigner,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  eight  years 
previously  had  visited  the  place  with  much  delight. 
Among  the  many  things  which  caught  his  fancy  were 
tapestries,  rooms  painted  with  landscapes  of  foreign 
towns  and  with  a  map  of  England  showing  all  its  cities, 
mountains,  and  rivers.  Such  geographical  decoration 
was  not  uncommon  in  those  days  and  was  sometimes 
worked  in  English  tapestry.  Astronomy  was  also 
called  in  aid  for  decorative  purposes.  One  of  the  most 
curious  things  shown  to  the  duke  was  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  on  which  were  constructed  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  with  the  stars  proper  to  each,  while  across 
them,  by  some  ingenious  mechanism,  the  sun  was  made 
to  take  its  course.  This  flight  of  fancy  may  be  held  to 
be  peculiar  to  Lord  Burghley,  as  it  was  quite  outside 
the  usual  methods  of  decorating  rooms  of  that  period. 
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Plans  of  Theobalds  are  included  in  the  Thorpe 
collection,  and  they  show  not  only  the  house  but  part 
of  the  garden  as  well,  thus  giving  a  direct  glimpse  of 
how  the  flower-beds  were  arranged.  They  are  also 
interesting  in  another  direction,  for  by  comparing  them 
with  a  list  of  the  rooms  allotted  to  members  of  the 
queen’s  retinue  when  she  visited  Theobalds  in  May, 
1583,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  actual  rooms  occupied 
by  several  famous  men — Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  Mr. 
Rawley,  who  in  later  years  was  knighted  and  is  more 
generally  known  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

James  I  never  regretted  the  exchange  of  Hatfield 
for  Theobalds  ;  so  fond  did  he  become  of  the  place 
that  he  made  it  one  of  his  principal  residences,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  died  in  1625.  It  appears  to  have  been 
less  closely  connected  with  his  son,  but  being  a  royal 
palace  its  ultimate  fate  was  similar  to  that  of 
Holdenby  :  it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament  and  was 
dismantled  in  1651. 

These  two  great  houses  have  been  described  at  some 
length,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  exist, 
because  much  early  information  is  available  about 
them  in  the  shape  of  contemporary  plans  and  refer¬ 
ences,  and  the  offlcial  description  of  them  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  prior  to  their  destruction.  The 
dismantling  of  them  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  scruple  or  remorse.  In  the  present  day,  no 
doubt,  vigorous  efforts  would  have  been  made  to 
preserve  them.  If  no  merchant  prince  or  American 
millionaire  had  bought  them,  a  public  subscription 
might  have  been  started,  or  they  might  have  become 
schools  or  even  hotels.  Failing  some  such  means  of 
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rescue,  they  must  either  have  been  pulled  down,  as 
in  fact  they  were,  or  have  fallen  into  ruins,  from  the 
last  stages  of  which  they  might  perhaps  have  been 
saved,  as  Kirby  Hall  has  been,  by  a  large  and  profitless 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  truth  is  that  they 
were  much  too  large  for  any  ordinary  person.  Lord 
Burghley  himself  felt  this  in  regard  to  Theobalds. 
“  It  would  be  too  big,”  he  said,  “  for  the  small  living  he 
could  leave  his  son.”  If  this  was  the  case  at  the  time, 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  now  that  the  state  of 
society  which  produced  them  has  passed  away — a  state 
of  society  which  carried  with  it  great  households  and 
sometimes,  in  addition,  the  necessity  for  entertaining 
the  court  during  those  progresses  which  Elizabeth  so 
often  made  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  subjects, 
which  James  continued,  but  which  fell  into  abeyance 
under  later  sovereigns. 

Lord  Burghley  had  three  large  houses  to  maintain. 
At  his  London  house  (Cecil  House  in  the  Strand)  his 
household  consisted  of  eighty  persons,  not  including 
those  which  attended  him  at  court.  At  Theobalds, 
even  in  his  absence,  there  were  from  five-and-twenty 
to  thirty  ;  at  Burghley  there  must  have  been  almost 
as  many.  When  he  was  in  residence  at  Theobalds 
the  weekly  charges  amounted  to  eighty  pounds  in 
money  value  of  the  time.  When  the  queen  visited 
him,  as  she  did  on  twelve  occasions,  it  stood  him  in  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  each  time,  her 
stay  being  some  three,  four,  or  even  six  weeks  in 
duration.  The  house  became  for  the  time  being  the 
court  itself,  where  ambassadors  and  other  notable 
strangers  had  to  be  entertained,  and  all  kinds  of 
pageants,  sports,  and  other  amusements  had  to  be 
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provided  at  Burghley’s  charges  :  aU  this  was  quite 
cheerfully  done  “  to  the  greate  Delight  of  her  Majestie 
and  her  Whole  Traine.” 

His  household  was  well  regulated  and  under  the 
supervision  of  officers  of  higher  or  lower  rank,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  no  contentious,  vicious,  or  evil-disposed 
person  was  admitted  to  it.  Many  of  the  foremost 
families  in  the  land  sent  their  sons  and  heirs  into  his 
service,  and  as  many  as  twenty  of  his  retainers  were 
gentlemen  with  incomes  of  a  thousand  a  year.  The 
utmost  decorum  prevailed  ;  every  day  at  eleven  o’clock 
Lord  Burghley  and  his  servants  went  to  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  immediately  before  dinner,  which  could  not 
have  been  later  than  midday  ;  and  they  attended  again 
at  six  o’clock,  immediately  before  supper,  which  could 
not  have  been  later  than  seven.  In  his  absence  the 
same  routine  was  observed  by  his  steward.  It  seems 
just  possible  that  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  may  have  felt  relieved 
when  their  apprenticeships  to  good  manners  and  right 
living  came  to  an  end.  Open  house  was  kept ;  there 
was  a  standing  table  for  gentlemen,  besides  two  others 
— one  for  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  the  other  for  yeomen 
— and  sometimes  these  were  twice  set  for  each  meal. 
Whether  his  lordship  were  absent  or  present,  all  men, 
retainers  and  others,  came  in  at  their  pleasure,  the 
retainers  being  augmented  by  many  persons  who 
came  for  suits  or  private  business.  Such  was  the 
daily  routine  of  a  great  house  of  that  period. 

A  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  houses  such  as 
this  has  been  already  obtained.  The  courts  of  which 
they  were  composed  resembled  those  of  colleges  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  being  surrounded  by  a  number 
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of  small  rooms,  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  to  which 
access  was  gained  by  external  doors  placed  at  intervals. 
A  large  part  of  one  side  of  the  principal  court  was 
taken  up  by  the  great  hall,  the  remainder  of  it  by  the 
buttery  and  its  connected  rooms.  There  were  hardly 
any  corridors,  and  consequently  the  occupants  of  the 
rooms  facing  the  courts  had  to  cross  the  latter  in  the 
open  air  when  they  wished  to  resort  to  the  rooms  of 
general  use,  such  as  the  hall,  the  great  chamber,  and 
the  long  gallery.  But  from  the  universal  adoption  of 
this  kind  of  plan  it  is  clear  that  weather  had  no  terrors 
for  visitors  in  their  pursuit  of  food  or  agreeable  com¬ 
panionship.  Ideas  on  the  subject  have  changed 
since  those  days,  however,  with  the  result  that  in 
some  cases  a  corridor  has  been  contrived,  as  at  Burgh- 
ley  House  in  Northamptonshire,  which  connects  the 
scattered  rooms  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  architectural  effect ;  in  other  cases,  where  a  corridor 
was  impracticable,  as  it  was  at  Kirby  Hall,  the  draw¬ 
back  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  and  ruin  of  the  house. 

The  courtyard  plan  divided  the  rooms  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  quite  a  considerable  number 
of  staircases,  which  were  frequently  placed  in  the 
four  angles  of  the  court  in  projecting  turrets,  such  as 
those  at  Holdenby  mentioned  by  the  commissioners 
as  being  so  magnificent.  When  these  turrets  reared 
themselves  up  above  the  roof,  as  they  generally  did, 
they  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect.  One  of 
Spenser’s  palaces  in  the  ”  Faerie  Queene  ”  was  adorned 
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With  many  towres  and  tarras  mounted  hye 
And  all  their  tops  bright  glistering  with' gold— 
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the  gold  being  either  the  result  of  actual  gilding  or  of 
the  brilliance  of  a  new  copper  roof  before  it  was 
tarnished  by  the  weather.  The  side  doors  of  the 
courts  which  served  the  various  groups  of  rooms  were 
pleasantly  treated  with  unobtrusive  ornament,  and 
they  did  not  attempt  to  rival  the  main  entrance, 
which  led  through  the  porch,  the  importance  of  which 
was  emphasized  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 
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THE  ELIZABETHAN  HOUSE  {continued) 

JUST  as  colleges  help  towards  an  understanding 
of  the  outside  of  Elizabethan  houses  so  do  they 
also  of  the  inside,  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  great  hall  and  kitchens,  for  in  both  cases  the 
same  needs  had  to  be  met.  As  in  colleges  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  have  to  be  fed  daily,  so  in  houses 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
tainers.  Both  hall  and  kitchens  had  to  be  of  adequate 
size,  and  in  many  cases  that  size  was  so  ample  that 
one  of  the  houses  about  which  Parliament  now  concerns 
itself  so  greatly  would  go  into  it  bodily,  with  space  to 
spare.  This  amplitude  is  brought  home  to  the  mind 
without  difficulty  at  one  of  the  large  colleges  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  where  access  is  easier  than  in  the  case 
of  a  private  house,  especially  in  regard  to  the  kitchen. 

The  way  from  the  porch  to  the  great  hall  was  quite 
simple  :  it  lay  through  the  “  screens,”  which  were 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  actual  screen  dividing  them 
from  the  hall,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buttery,  the 
pantry,  and  the  passage  to  the  kitchens.  The  great 
hall  was  both  large  and  lofty,  with  windows  high  up 
in  the  side  walls  ;  the  light  illumined  the  floor  and 
lower  spaces  of  the  room,  but  left  the  upper  part  in  a 
half  gloom,  through  which  the  mass,  but  hardly  the 
detail,  of  the  roof-timbers  was  dimly  visible.  At  the 
farther  end  was  the  raised  step,  or  dais,  on  which  stood 
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the  high  table  lighted  by  a  bay  window  brought  low 
enough  down  to  give  an  outlook.  Somewhere  on  the 
dais  there  was  a  door  for  reaching  the  rooms  used  by 
the  family ;  and  in  one  of  the  side-walls  of  the  hall, 
not  far  from  the  high  table,  was  the  great  fireplace. 
All  this  disposition  had  behind  it  a  tradition  of  cen¬ 
turies.  But  a  more  modern  note  was  struck  in  the 
panelling  which  covered  the  walls  for  more  than  half 
their  height,  or  at  least  up  to  the  sills  of  the  windows. 
The  panels  were  many  and  of  no  great  size,  and  they 
gave  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  feeling  to  the  place. 
On  the  plastered  walls  above  the  panelling  often  hung 
pieces  of  armour,  bows,  spears,  and  other  relics  of  a 
warlike  age,  now  passed  away.  No  longer  need  the 
lady  of  the  house  write  to  her  husband  asking  him  to 
send  her  a  supply  of  arrows,  as  did  Mrs.  Margaret 
Paston  some  hundred  years  before. 

The  windows,  and  especially  the  bay  windows, 
were  filled  with  painted  glass,  which  usually  proclaimed 
the  antiquity  of  the  owner’s  descent  or  the  notable 
marriages  which  his  ancestors  had  made.  Not  only  is 
this  heraldic  glass  a  beautiful  and  lively  form  of 
decoration,  its  forms,  masses,  and  simple  tinctures 
always  lending  themselves  to  a  harmonious  result, 
but  to  anyone  interested  in  heraldry  it  often  presents 
attractive  puzzles.  Why  do  certain  coats  appear  ? 
Through  what  marriages  were  they  brought  into  the 
family  ?  Even  when  these  questions  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered  it  is  quite  possible  that  nobody 
will  be  much  the  wiser  or  better  versed  in  history,  for 
the  families  concerned  probably  had  no  claim  to 
distinction  beyond  the  right  to  bear  arms ;  but  the 
interest  of  most  puzzles  lies  in  their  mere  solution  and 
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not  in  their  educational  value.  Heraldry  and  the 
establishment  of  a  respectable,  if  not  illustrious, 
descent  were  among  the  foibles  of  the  age,  and  at 
least  one  case  is  on  record  where  a  nouveau  riche 
roused  the  scorn  and  resentment  of  his  established 
neighbours  by  filling  his  windows  with  heraldry  with 
which  they  considered  he  had  no  connexion.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  present  day  his  heraldry  makes  as  brave 
a  show  as  any  display  authenticated  by  the  heralds. 
Our  own  times  are  not  without  transgressors  of  a  like 
nature,  and  instances  are  known  of  persons  annexing 
the  arms  of  a  family  bearing  the  same  name  as  their 
own,  but  with  whom  it  would  go  hard  for  them  to 
make  out  a  connexion  in  blood. 

Jealousy  of  new  aspirants  to  good  position  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  already  achieved  it  is  probably 
older  than  civilization  itself.  It  was  certainly  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James — a  period 
which,  more  than  others,  seems  to  have  attached 
importance  to  ancient  descent  and  to  the  distinction 
between  “  gentle  ”  and  “  simple.”  The  amusing 
chatter  between  Justice  Shallow  and  his  cousin 
Slender,  in  the  opening  scene  of  ”  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,”  illustrates  this ;  so  does  the  incident 
of  the  nouveau  riche's  glass,  and  it  is  yet  further  shown 
in  the  tale  of  the  purchase  of  the  Longford  Castle 
estate,  near  Salisbury,  in  1586.  The  owner,  by  name 
Cervington,  whose  family  had  held  it  for  generations, 
had  ruined  himself  by  a  course  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation  and  had  mortgaged  the  ancestral  property. 
Being  remiss  in  the  payment  of  interest,  a  trifle  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  one  so  long  descended,  the  mort¬ 
gagee  foreclosed  and  took  possession  in  the  year  1573. 
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Some  years  later  he  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges,  a  stranger  from  a  neighbouring  county, 
who,  as  might  be  expected,  proceeded  to  settle  himself 
in  the  house.  But  Cervington,  either  through  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  law  or  the  effect  of  dissipation  on  a  mind 
enfeebled  by  its  long  descent,  resented  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger  upon  his  ancient  inheritance.  In  a 
mood  of  mingled  anger  and  mortification  he  took  to 
wandering  about  the  park  and  gazing  with  forlorn 
eyes  upon  the  house  where  once  he  had  been  master. 
Sometimes  he  even  made  his  way  into  the  house, 
alarming  the  servants  with  denunciations  of  the 
intruder  who  had  ousted  the  old  family.  Sir  Thomas 
bore  his  moods  and  his  visits  with  exemplary  patience, 
and  more  than  once  entertained  him  in  the  halls 
where  the  hungry  and  dejected  guest  had  formerly 
revelled  all  too  freely  as  the  host.  Cervington,  whose 
sole  claim  to  consideration  appears  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  a  succession  of  ancestors, 
could  hardly  hope  for  a  long  life,  and  in  fact  death 
presently  relieved  a  situation  disagreeable  to  all 
concerned.  It  came  to  the  unfortunate  man  under 
an  elm-tree  in  the  coney-garth,  or  rabbit-warren. 
Sir  Thomas’s  subsequent  doings  in  connexion  with  his 
newly  acquired  property  are  not  without  interest  and 
will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

This  digression  has  left  us  standing  in  the  hall, 
looking  at  the  heraldic  glass.  The  shields  were  sur¬ 
rounded  with  borders  of  strap-work,  derived  probably 
from  Dutch  sources,  and  were  sometimes  interspersed 
with  allegorical  subjects  or  with  figures ;  but  among 
the  latter  were  no  contemporary  portraits  of  the 
family,  which  would  have  been  outside  the  line  of 
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business  of  the  artist-glazier.  Heraldic  charges  were 
drawn  at  the  discretion  of  the  draughtsman,  some 
with  more  vigour,  some  with  less ;  so,  too,  were  the 
“  antique  ”  borders,  as  they  were  called ;  kings, 
warriors  or  saints  were  not  expected  to  be  portraits, 
but  representations  of  living  persons  were  a  different 
matter  and  would  have  required  some  skill  in  por¬ 
traiture,  and  nobody  seems  to  have  laid  himself  out 
to  supply  portraits  on  glass. 

In  order  to  warm  so  large  an  apartment  as  the  hall 
by  means  of  an  open  fire  an  enormous  fireplace  was 
necessary.  Direct  heat  was  the  only  means  available  ; 
there  were  no  devices  known  for  conserving  it  by  means 
of  fire-bricks,  or  for  reflecting  it  by  means  of  sloping 
fire-backs.  A  mass  of  glowing  fuel  lay  on  the  hearth, 
and  a  large  part  of  its  heat  went  up  the  wide  chimney. 
The  fuel  was  wood  in  the  shape  of  huge  logs  supple¬ 
mented  by  smaller  billets.  One  of  the  touches  in  a 
contemporary  verbal  picture  of  winter  is  that  whilst 
Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail,  Tom  bears  logs  into 
the  hall.  So  large  an  opening  as  this  of  the  fireplace 
required  bold  treatment  in  its  decoration,  thereby 
giving  further  opportunity  for  introducing  columns 
and  cornices,  and  panels  filled  with  heraldic  devices. 
The  pedantry  of  the  age  led  to  the  inscription  in  con¬ 
venient  spaces  of  many  aphorisms  in  English  or, 
more  often,  Latin,  and  to  the  use  of  allegorical  figures 
derived  from  classical,  scriptural,  and  other  sources. 
Diana  bathing ;  Job  and  his  comforters,  who  are 
wholly  unconcerned  at  the  abundant  evidence  of  Job’s 
malady ;  the  judgment  of  Solomon ;  statuettes  of 
Arithmetica  and  Justitia  with  suitable  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions — these  are  some  among  the  manifold  fancies  of 
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the  craftsmen.  The  aphorisms  were  innumerable, 
and  so  diverse  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  personal  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  were  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  masons  and  joiners  who  made  the  chimney- 
pieces.  They  were  necessarily  short  and  pithy,  and 
often  expressed  sentiments  bom  of  conditions  of  the 
times.  The  need,  in  large  households,  for  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  domestic  matters  as  well  as  those  of  pubhc 
concern  is  neatly  expressed  in  “  Ne  sis  argus  foris  et 
domi  talpa  ” — “  Be  not  an  argus  abroad  and  a  mole 
at  home.”  The  risks  of  a  sudden  reversal  of  fortune 
such  as  waited  on  all  who  mixed  in  politics,  and  the 
consequent  wisdom  of  making  influential  friends, 
may  have  prompted  the  selection  of  “  Amicus  fidelis 
protexio  fortis  ” — “  A  firm  friend  is  a  strong  shield  ”  ; 
while  to  half  the  prominent  men  of  the  time  nothing 
could  be  more  apt  than  “  Faber  est  quisque  fortunae 
suae  ” — “  Every  one  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortunes.” 

The  screen  of  wood  through  which  the  hall  was 
entered  was  correspondingly  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
panels,  fretwork,  and  pinnacles,  giving  a  rich  and  even 
fantastic  appearance  to  that  end  of  the  hall,  especially 
when  touched  with  the  glowing  colours  of  heraldry. 

A  ghmpse  of  the  routine  followed  in  connexion  with 
this  great  room  and  the  buttery  is  afforded  by  docu¬ 
ments  preserved  at  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham. 
The  usher  had  charge  of  the  hall,  which  was  open  to  all 
comers,  and  his  duties  were  to  see  that  it  was  kept 
clean  and  that  no  dogs  were  allowed  to  enter  it.  He 
was  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  persons  who  came  in  ;  if 
of  the  “  better  sort  ”  their  presence  was  to  be  made 
known  to  the  master,  so  that  they  might  be  suitably 
entertained  ;  if  of  the  ”  meaner  sort  ”  their  business 
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was  to  be  ascertained  and  dispatched  with  all  speed  and 
they  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no 
stranger  should  leave  without  having  the  opportunity  for 
a  drink.  No  unseemly  person  was  to  be  allowed  to  linger. 

The  buttery  was  equally  well  regulated.  The 
butler  was  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean  and  to  wash  his 
plates  and  cups  in  water  that  was  to  be  renewed 
as  often  as  twice  a  day.  He  was  to  lay  the  dinner 
cloths  and  to  see  that  they  were  clean.  No  servant 
was  to  be  allowed  to  stay  tippling  in  the  buttery ; 
he  could  have  what  he  wanted,  but  it  was  to  be  at  the 
buttery-hatch,  and  having  drunk  he  was  to  go.  No 
stranger  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  buttery  save  those 
of  worship  or  good  reputation,  and  they  only  on  the 
introduction  of  some  discreet  retainer.  If,  however, 
they  were  duly  vouched  for,  they  were  to  take  their 
meal  in  the  buttery  and  not  in  the  hall ;  those  of  less 
consequence,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  fed  in  the 
hall  and  not  in  the  buttery.  The  buttery-door  was 
only  to  be  opened  during  certain  hours,  much  as 
licensed  premises  are  opened  in  the  present  day. 
The  hours  were  from  8  to  9,  from  10.30  or  thereabouts 
tiU  all  dinners  were  done,  the  door  was  then  to  be 
shut  till  about  2.30,  when  it  was  to  be  open  for  half  an 
hour,  then  closed  until  5,  after  which  it  was  to  remain 
open  until  9,  and  then  rigorously  shut  for  the  night. 
From  this  time-table  it  may  be  inferred  that  dinner 
took  place  between  10.30  and  12,  and  supper  at  any 
time  after  5  up  to  9. 

Meals  were  served  with  some  little  ceremony, 
the  usher  marshalling  the  servitors,  and  calling  out, 
as  they  advanced,  “  Give  place,  my  masters,”  even  if 
no  one  were  in  the  way.  After  the  dining-room  was 
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served,  the  usher  was  to  arrange  the  guest’s  gentlemen 
according  to  their  degree  in  the  hall ;  he  was  to  keep 
order  and  to  maintain  a  reasonable  amount  of  silence, 
continually  walking  up  and  down  in  order  to  see  that 
the  company  wanted  for  nothing.  When  occasion 
arose  he  was  to  hurry  up  the  waiters,  but  was  on  no 
account  to  do  any  service  himself,  for  he  was  an  officer 
of  great  trust  and  credit  and  in  degree  above  cook, 
butler,  yeoman  of  the  chambers,  or  porter.  The 
ceremony  observed  in  serving  meals  at  a  house  like 
Wollaton  was  outdone  in  royal  palaces,  for  there,  if 
we  may  believe  Paul  Hentzner,  the  dishes  were  always 
placed  on  the  table  by  persons  'kneeling,  even  if  no 
one  was  there  to  see  them. 

In  addition  to  meals,  the  hall  was  used  for  aU  pur¬ 
poses  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  con¬ 
cerned,  such  as  dances  and  Christmas  merry-makings, 
when  the  Lord  of  Misrule  held  sway.  Old  Capulet 
welcomed  his  guests  in  hospitable  mood  on  the  occasion 
when  Romeo  first  met  Juliet,  and  started  the  fun  by 
crying  out,  “  A  hall,  a  hall,  give  room  and  foot  it, 
girls.”  Masques,  which  had  recently  come  into 
fashion,  found  a  convenient  setting  in  the  hall.  In 
those  early  days  they  were  simple  enough  and  had 
little  or  no  dramatic  character.  Part  of  the  large 
company  would  quietly  retire  and  presently  return 
disguised  as  shepherds  or  hermits  or  Russians  or  ”  men 
of  Italie  ”  or  some  other  quaint  personages  ;  they  were 
often  masked,  and  would  mingle  with  the  guests  and 
exchange  quips  and  jests  or  even  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  love,  contriving  without  much  difficulty  to 
let  the  lady  penetrate  their  disguise.  Such  enter¬ 
tainments  were  quite  improvised  and  unrehearsed, 
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but  before  departing  the  mummers  would  perhaps 
perform  a  dance,  and  then  retire  amid  applause. 
Henry  VIII  was  fond  of  such  frolics,  and  no  doubt 
cut  a  brave  figure  in  the  handsomest  dress  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  character  he  represented.  But 
impressive  as  his  appearance  must  have  been,  it  may 
be  shrewdly  guessed  that  the  young  people  preferred 
less  exalted  performers,  to  whom  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  to  whisper,  if  occasion  demanded,  “  Speak 
low  if  you  speak  love.”  Sometimes,  when  no  great 
festivity  was  forward,  and  the  house  was  left  to  the 
family,  wandering  minstrels  with  their  fiddles  and 
bagpipes,  would  call  of  an  evening,  would  plough  up 
the  hall  with  their  hob-nails,  and  settle  down  to  make 
my  lady  merry. 

The  age-long  custom  of  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  family  dining  on  the  dais  of  the  hall  was  now 
beginning  to  be  broken.  In  some  houses  the  family 
retired  to  another  room  for  their  meals — a  change 
which  is  recorded  on  a  good  many  house-plans  of  the 
time,  where  a  separate  “  dining-room  ”  is  provided. 
At  Hengrave  Hall  in  Suffolk  it  would  appear  that  some 
guest  was  highly  indignant  at  being  relegated  to  the 
hall  for  dinner,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the  parlour. 
But  the  household  itself  dined  in  the  hall  at  various 
tables  allotted  to  its  several  degrees.  At  Knole,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset's  house,  there  was  the  clerk’s  table, 
where  sat  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  the  master  cook 
and  (at  a  distance)  his  assistants,  the  yeomen  of  the 
buttery  and  pantry,  the  pastry-man,  the  usher  of  the 
hall,  the  grooms  of  the  great  chamber  and  the  ward¬ 
robe,  the  caterer,  the  slaughtermen,  the  brewer  and 
under-brewer,  the  baker  and  under-baker,  and  the 
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gardeners.  At  another  sat  the  nursery  staff.  At  the 
long  table  sat  the  personal  attendants  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  the  barber,  the  scrivener,  other  indoor 
servants  of  minor  degree,  such  as  footmen,  and  the 
outdoor  servants,  huntsmen,  falconers,  grooms,  stable¬ 
men,  postilions,  the  armourer  and  his  men,  the  bird- 
catcher,  and  men  to  carry  wood.  At  a  fourth  table 
sat  the  laundry-maids,  the  porter,  and  a  blackamoor  ; 
and  at  a  fifth  the  scullery-maids  and  underlings  of  the 
kitchen.  In  all,  there  were  ninety  persons  of  the  staff 
who  dined  in  the  hall. 

The  superior  members  of  the  household  dined  at  the 
parlour  table  to  the  number  of  one-and-twenty ; 
among  them  were  the  chaplain,  the  steward,  the 
gentleman  of  the  horse,  the  gentleman  usher,  the 
auditor,  the  secretary,  the  pages,  and  several  women, 
one  of  whom  was  probably  the  housekeeper.  Including 
the  family  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  to  be  catered  for  every  day.  On  one  plan  of 
the  period  there  is  a  “  hall  for  hjmds,”  that  is,  for 
labourers  on  the  estate,  who  would  have  still  further 
swelled  the  number. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  kitchens  of  large 
houses  were  of  great  size,  and  that  with  their  sub¬ 
sidiary  rooms  they  spread  out  into  a  large  wing. 
Some  of  the  kitchens  were  in  fact  noble  apartments, 
such  as  the  vaulted  kitchen  at  Burghley  House. 
They  were  provided  with  one  or  more  huge  fireplaces, 
and  near  to  them  was  the  “  pastry,”  furnished  almost 
invariably  with  two  ovens,  one  large  and  one  small. 
The  service  of  such  extensive  meals  required  consider¬ 
able  space,  and  every  house  of  size  had  its  ”  surveying- 
place,”  or  servery,  near  to  the  kitchen. 
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In  families  of  less  consequence  than  those  of  great 
nobles  the  daughters  were  taught  to  be  good  house¬ 
wives,  and  it  was  a  recommendation  to  them,  when 
their  marriage  was  in  question,  that  they  could  “  do 
well  in  the  pastry.”  Indeed,  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  seem  to  have  been  much  closer  and  almost,  as 
it  were,  more  affectionate  than  they  became  in  the 
great  establishments  of  a  hundred  years  later.  The 
plays  of  the  time  give  this  impression.  The  butler 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  house  and  was  on  the 
friendhest  terms  with  the  young  gentlemen,  who  would 
take  their  meals  in  his  buttery  when  their  outdoor 
amusements  brought  them  home  too  late  for  the 
regular  repast.  Justice  Shallow’s  man,  Davy,  was 
also  a  friend  of  his  master,  even  if  a  humble  one  ; 
and  Malvolio,  the  steward  of  Olivia,  was  so  much 
liked  by  his  mistress,  in  spite  of  his  extravagancies, 
that  she  would  not  have  had  him  miscarry  for  the 
half  of  her  dowry. 

Although  the  hall  was  still  the  centre  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  it  was  supplemented  by  other  living-rooms, 
such  as  the  parlour  and  the  great  chamber.  The 
parlour  was  often  in  duplicate,  a  summer  parlour  and  a 
winter,  the  latter  being  near  the  kitchen  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  of  body  and  of  food.  The  great  chamber 
was,  as  its  name  implies,  larger  than  the  other  rooms, 
being  second  only  to  the  haU  in  size.  It  was  on  an 
upper  floor  and  was  put  to  much  the  same  uses  as  are 
drawing-rooms  in  the  present  day.  Later  on,  in  King 
James’s  time,  there  appears  upon  some  plans,  a  room 
actually  called  the  “  with-drawing  chamber.”  But 
besides  these  rooms  there  was  in  every  considerable 
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house  a  long  gallery.  This  was  a  feature  character¬ 
istic  of  the  times,  but  which  fell  out  of  use  when  the 
Italian  plan  became  more  fashionable.  Many  houses 
were  definitely  arranged  to  provide  a  gallery  of  great 
length,  the  longer  the  better,  even  if  it  had  to  be  half 
in  the  roof  in  order  to  extend  itself  without  obstruction. 
It  was  generally  on  the  topmost  floor,  and  in  moderate 
houses  it  might  run  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ;  in 
large  houses  to  two  hundred.  Its  width  did  not 
matter  so  much  ;  sometimes  fifteen  feet  was  all  that 
could  be  contrived  ;  twenty  feet  was  a  usual  width, 
and  in  some  cases  it  reached  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five.  Such  an  apartment  had  its  obvious  use  in  a 
palace  or  a  place  where  courtiers,  suitors,  and  the  like 
could  await  an  audience  ;  but  in  a  private  house, 
especially  if  the  owner  followed  country  pursuits  and 
had  no  occasion  to  grant  audiences  in  state,  so  large 
a  room  might  seem  unnecessary.  According  to  Sir 
Henry  Wootton,  these  long  rooms  were  used  for  exer¬ 
cise  ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  Apethorpe  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  an  inscription  on  the  chimney-piece  expressly 
states  that  it  was  intended  as  a  music-room.  In  later 
years  they  sometimes  degenerated  into  lumber-rooms. 

All  these  rooms — parlours,  great  chambers  and  long 
ggjleries — were  handsomely  decorated.  They  had 
striking  chimney-pieces,  the  long  galleries  often  requir¬ 
ing  two  ;  the  walls  were  either  panelled  or  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  the  ceilings  were  covered  with  intricate 
patterns  in  plaster-work.  The  chimney-pieces  were 
of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  hall,  but  the  fire¬ 
places  were  perhaps  not  quite  so  large,  although  still 
of  a  size  ample  for  the  unwieldy  fuel.  The  panel¬ 
ling  varied  in  design,  but  most  of  it  was  of  a  simple 
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character,  the  same  design  being  used  in  many  different 
houses,  this  being  almost  the  only  kind  of  decoration 
which  is  found  frequently  repeated.  It  is  most 
unusual  to  find  chimney-pieces  or  the  patterns  of  the 
ceilings  alike  in  any  two  houses.  Of  tapestry  the 
variety  was  infinite,  and  the  subjects  showed  a  most 
catholic  taste  on  the  part  of  the  weavers.  They 
were  selected  from  all  kinds  of  sources — from  the 
Bible,  from  heathen  mythology,  from  general  history, 
and  from  the  daily  occupations  of  the  time.  The 
story  of  the  Prodigal,  of  Holofernes,  of  David,  Saul, 
Tobie,  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  vie  with  those  of 
Hercules,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Hippolitus.  Lady 
Fame  is  the  subject  of  one  set,  hawking  and  hunting  of 
another,  Julius  Caesar  of  a  third.  Sometimes  they 
were  chiefly  armorial  in  character,  the  arms  being 
surrounded  with  floral  designs  low  in  tone.  Many 
such  sets  of  tapestry  can  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  great 
houses  to-day,  but  they  are  regarded  rather  as  relics 
of  the  past  than  as  objects  of  living  interest ;  it  is 
therefore  quite  refreshing  to  find  them  mentioned  in 
plays  of  the  time  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 
life.  Imogen’s  chamber  was  hung  with  tapestry 
of  silk  and  silver ;  one  of  James  Shirley’s  characters 
says  his  hall  is  so  full  of  old  armour  that  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  can  hardly  be  seen  for  it ;  another, 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  is  so  much  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  his  head  that  he  has  had  his  hangings  of 
Holofernes  taken  down  because  he  dare  not  look  upon 
a  severed  head  that  appeared  in  it ;  and  a  lively  but 
petulant  lady  rates  her  steward  for  the  dullness  of  the 
hangings  he  has  selected  and  insists  on  having  them 
changed  ;  she  will  have  stories  to  fit  the  seasons  of 
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the  year,  she  says,  and  change  them  as  often  as  she 
pleases.  It  was  not  only  in  large  houses  that  tapestry 
was  used  to  cover  the  walls,  for  we  read  of  the 
“  smirched,  worm-eaten  tapestry  ’’  of  the  ale-house, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  it  had  descended  from  some  more 
exalted  home. 

Tapestry  was  hung  to  great  hooks  let  into  the  wall, 
for  ease  of  removal ;  it  was  not  secured  in  frames, 
as  so  many  of  its  relics  are  in  the  present  day.  The 
looseness  of  its  fixing  led  to  its  being  easily  stirred  by 
a  strong  draught,  and  this,  aided  by  the  duU  glow  of  a 
dead  and  drowsy  fire  has  provided  sensitive  imagina¬ 
tions  with  most  uncanny  experiences.  Hangings  were 
sufhciently  costly  to  make  it  worth  while  to  carry 
them  away  when  the  family  moved  from  one  house  to 
another,  or  to  pack  them  up  until  their  return.  On 
one  occasion  a  great  lady  suddenly  decided  to  leave 
her  town  house  for  the  country,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  her  servants  ;  the  whole  house  was  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  one  man  called  to  another  to  help  down 
with  the  hangings,  but  could  get  no  assistance  on 
account  of  the  hasty  packing  of  trunks  and  the  fetching 
of  boxes  and  coach  cushions  from  the  gallery.  My 
lady’s  sister  cried  out  for  her  hat,  her  fan,  and  her 
cloak  ;  her  little  box  was  to  be  tucked  up  behind  the 
coach,  the  coachman  was  to  look  after  her  dog,  and 
somebody  else  was  to  pack  her  looking-glass  carefully 
and  see  that  her  curls  would  travel  well.  The  carts 
came,  but  there  was  nobody  free  to  load  them,  and 
all  the  stuff,  including  the  plate,  lay  in  the  hall. 
Then  my  lady  changed  her  mind  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  made  it  up,  the  journey  was  abandoned,  and  all 
the  bustle  contentedly  subsided. 
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As  the  years  went  by  tapestry  became  less  exten¬ 
sively  used  and  panelling  more  so.  Here  again  the 
material  has  been  called  in  aid  by  romance-writers 
to  make  mystery  and  to  furnish  secret  panels,  giving 
access  to  secret  passages  and  secret  chambers.  But 
the  incredulous  person,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
generally  justified  in  his  incredulity.  There  are 
things  that  are  possible  and  things  that  are  not 
possible,  and  if  imaginative  writers  were  acquainted 
with  the  practical  details  of  joinery  and  masonry  they 
would  discard  much  of  their  stock-in-trade  and  perhaps 
produce  more  convincing  devices.  It  would  puzzle 
a  joiner  to  make  a  sliding  panel  large  enough  to  admit 
a  human  being,  and  yet  keep  it  indistinguishable  from 
the  adjoining  panels.  The  fact  that  it  had  to  slide 
behind  its  neighbours  would  betray  it.  Underground 
passages,  if  of  any  length,  would  require  a  system  of 
ventilation,  difficult  of  concealment ;  but  in  fact 
such  passages,  when  they  really  exist,  are  generally 
part  of  an  ancient  drainage  system.  Secret  chambers 
are  equally  in  need  of  ventilation,  and  they  must  per¬ 
force  occupy  space  in  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
width,  and  height.  A  few  such  chambers  have  been 
constructed  in  the  past — habitable  rooms  lighted  by  a 
window,  and  approached,  maybe,  through  a  trapdoor 
in  the  floor  over  them.  Secret  panels  of  a  workable 
kind  have  been  made  in  our  own  day  without  any 
more  sinister  motive  than  to  puzzle  visitors.  But  no 
secret  chamber  that  was  ever  contrived  would  elude 
the  researches  of  a  competent  surveyor  ;  his  measure¬ 
ments  would  infallibly  reveal  the  presence  of  some 
space  not  brought  into  open  use.  However,  long  may 
the  machinery  of  romance  continue  to  work ;  yet  the 
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more  it  is  controlled  by  common  sense  the  more 
plausible  will  be  its  products. 

The  upper  rooms,  long  gallery,  great  chamber, 
and  bedrooms  were  reached  by  wide  and  handsome 
staircases,  of  which,  as  already  explained,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  house  usually  required  several.  They  were 
generally  of  a  monumental  character,  with  massive 
newels,  handrail,  and  balusters.  The  upright  newels, 
which  carried  the  constructional  timbers  and  occurred 
at  every  turn  in  the  staircase,  were  quaintly  shaped 
and  often  surmounted  by  heraldic  animals  or  by 
allegorical  figures,  or  (in  one  instance)  by  genii  playing 
musical  instruments.  The  separate  flights  of  steps 
seldom  exceeded  eight  in  number  ;  then  came  a  land¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  newel  was  introduced  at  every  break 
there  were  many  of  them,  and  their  effect,  mounting 
ever  up  and  crowned  with  a  long  series  of  vigorously 
carved  figures,  was  striking  in  the  extreme.  Staircases 
of  less  magnificence  but  still  of  interesting  design 
supplemented  the  grand  staircase,  and  were  used  by 
the  servants  to  reach  their  sleeping-quarters.  In 
the  turrets,  which  so  frequently  were  occupied  by 
staircases,  the  treatment  was  generally  entirely  utili¬ 
tarian  and  devoid  of  ornament.  Smaller  houses,  such 
as  ordinary  manor-houses,  had  no  need  for  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  staircases ;  one  for  the  family  and  one  for 
the  servants  answered  the  purpose.  The  principal 
one  was  always  made  handsome,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  magnificent ;  there  was  no  particular  rule  or 
custom  governing  the  matter— it  seems  to  have 
depended  upon  the  taste  of  the  owner  and  the  skill  of 
the  workmen  employed.  In  every  old  manor-house 
a  good  staircase  may  be  looked  for  ;  in  some  they  are 
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fine,  and  here  and  there  they  vie  with  those  of  great 
mansions.  The  variety  of  treatment  was  considerable, 
but  the  prevailing  characteristics  were  solidity  of 
construction,  handsome  newels,  and  stout  turned 
balusters,  of  which  the  outline  was  often  graceful. 

By  this  time  the  bedrooms  had  become  quite 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  were  approached  from  a 
passage,  although  some  were  thoroughfare  rooms. 
In  great  houses  they  were  as  handsomely  decorated  as 
the  day-rooms,  with  good  chimney-pieces,  panelled 
walls,  and  patterned  ceilings.  In  smaller  houses  they 
were  plainer,  the  fireplace  being  the  only  interesting 
feature.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  no  fireplace  at  all. 
The  floors  were  bare  and  the  furniture  was  sparse  ; 
what  there  was  of  it,  however,  was  substantial  and, 
according  to  modern  ideas,  uncomfortable.  Such 
chairs  as  have  survived  to  the  present  day  are  now 
more  often  looked  at  than  sat  upon.  Easy  chairs, 
as  we  understand  them,  were  unknown.  Bedsteads 
were  framed  together  of  stout  pieces  of  wood  in  sub¬ 
stantial  fashion,  the  grander  kind  having  the  four 
comer-posts  carried  up  to  carry  a  tester  or  canopy 
over  the  whole  bed  ;  this  and  the  head  of  the  bed  were 
panelled,  and  the  result  was  a  monumental  structure. 
It  \7as  made  comfortable  among  the  rich  by  beds  of 
down  and  sheets  of  fine  linen,  but  labourers  lay  on 
straw  mattresses,  through  which,  according  to  one  old 
historian,  the  straw  often  protruded  and  “  rased  their 
hardened  hides.”  Even  in  those  distant  days  the 
practice  of  reading  in  bed  was  not  unknown,  although 
its  extent  was  limited  by  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  who  were  able  to  read  at  all.  Imogen 
was  reading  in  bed  on  the  occasion  when  lachimo 
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lay  concealed  in  the  chest  from  which  he  presently 
emerged  to  make  those  notes  of  her  chamber  which 
he  hoped  would  convince  her  absent  husband  of  her 
infidelity.  There  still  exists  an  ancient  bedstead  in  a 
Worcestershire  manor-house  with  a  heavily  panelled 
head  adorned  with  painted  allegories.  At  some 
period  the  occupant  must  have  stuck  a  candle  on  one 
of  the  ledges  in  order  to  read,  and  then  fallen  asleep, 
for  there  to  this  day  can  be  seen  the  burnt  wood¬ 
work  and  a  scorched  allegory — an  eloquent  testimony 
to  his  reprehensible  habits. 

In  mediaeval  times  very  few  windows  were  glazed  ; 
the  weather  was  kept  out  by  shutters  or  by  thin 
sheets  of  horn  held  in  wooden  frames.  There  is  no 
preparation  in  the  stonework  to  receive  glass,  and  of 
course  the  days  of  wood  windows  and  sashes  were 
still  in  the  far  distant  future.  But  in  Elizabethan 
houses  the  windows  were  glazed,  and  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass  did  not  yet  run  to  large  sheets,  the 
pieces  were  small  and  were  held  together  by  a  frame¬ 
work  of  lead.  This  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  great 
variety  of  patterns,  of  which  some  half-dozen  or  so 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country.  In  the  few 
cases  where  the  original  glazing  still  survives — as  it 
does,  for  instance,  at  Kirby  Hall,  where  many  windows 
were  built  up  on  the  inside  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lamentable  window-tax,  leaving  the  glazing  intact — it 
is  apparent  that  the  glass  was  not  of  good  quality, 
being  rough,  speckled,  and  of  a  greenish  tint.  All 
taxes  are  irksome,  necessary  though  they  are,  but  a 
tax  which  tends  to  injure  health  and  to  restrict  the 
cheerfulness  of  houses  is  among  the  most  irksome  ; 
and  yet  the  window-tax  remained  in  force  from  1695 
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to  1851,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  inhabited  house 
duty.  Its  restraint  upon  the  admission  of  light  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1850  there  were 
only  about  six  thousand  houses  in  all  England  that  had 
more  than  fifty  windows. 

Elizabethan  houses,  however,  were  unrestricted  in 
this  respect,  and  the  number  of  their  windows,  together 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  studied  uniformity 
of  style  as  to  prevent  windows  being  introduced 
where  they  were  required,  greatly  helped  the  brightness 
and  interest  of  the  houses.  The  small  size  of  the  panes 
of  glass  gave  scale  and  vivacity  to  the  building ; 
being  held  by  ductile  lead,  they  were  not  all  in  the 
same  plane,  with  the  result  that  each  division  of  the 
window  had  its  own  sparkle.  Such  glazing  was  no 
protection  against  forcible  entry,  however,  and  so  it 
was  customary  to  protect  the  openings  with  iron  bars, 
and  many  an  ancient  house  retains  the  marks  where 
those  bars  were  inserted.  With  the  advent  of  plate 
glass  lead  glazing  has  largely  fallen  into  disfavour, 
but  old  houses  in  which  single  sheets  of  glass  have 
replaced  the  numerous  little  panes  inevitably  lose 
much  of  their  character.  When  seen  from  inside 
these  small  panes  give  a  comfortable  sense  of  protection 
against  the  weather,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
window  openings  are  not  empty. 

The  general  effect  of  an  Elizabethan  room,  especially 
if  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  is  one  of  richness 
and  comfort ;  it  seems  well  furnished  in  itself.  The 
panelled  walls  require  no  distracting  pictures  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  colours,  and  subjects.  The  panelled 
ceiling  gives  it  interest,  particularly  if  heraldry  con¬ 
nects  it  intimately  with  the  family  history.  The 
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great  fireplace  not  only  adds  dignity  to  the  room  but 
even  to  the  family  itself.  It  is  the  centre  to  which 
they  have  always  gravitated  when  returning  from  the 
world  which  called  them  from  the  ancient  home,  and 
above  its  cheerful  glow  stand  out  the  family  arms,  the 
bond  which  has  always  united  them  however  diverse 
their  lives  or  far  apart  their  dwellings. 

Although  the  panelling  made  other  wall  decoration 
superfluous,  a  few  special  pictures  were  hung  upon  it  in 
the  shape  of  family  portraits,  and  perhaps,  if  there 
was  a  desire  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  fashion, 
a  few  works  by  Italian  or  Dutch  masters.  The  custom 
of  having  family  portraits  painted  is  referred  to  in 
plays  of  the  time ;  one  lady  was  reported  to  a  caller 
as  being  engaged  in  having  her  countenance  copied 
out  by  an  “  outlandish  man  of  art  ”  ;  the  somewhat 
derogatory  adjective,  however,  did  not  refer  to  the 
painter’s  appearance,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  actually,  as  it  transpired,  a  Belgic  gentleman. 
The  fancy  for  collecting  foreign  pictures  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  but  grew  within  the  next  half-century  to 
considerable  dimensions,  wealthy  persons  employing 
experts  like  Inigo  Jones  and  John  Webb  to  guide 
their  choice  and  sometimes  to  negotiate  purchases. 
The  connexion  between  England  and  Italy  in  all 
matters  of  art  was  very  close,  and  indeed  it  was  part 
of  the  education  of  young  men  of  the  upper  classes  to 
visit  Italy,  whither  they  went  furnished  with  introduc¬ 
tions  to  friends  of  some  of  their  acquaintances  at  home. 

In  these  days,  when  rooms  are  crowded  with  furni¬ 
ture  and  knick-knacks,  the  furnishing  of  a  Jacobean 
manor-house  may  be  considered  rather  sparse.  An 
inventory  made  when  the  owner  of  Chastleton  died 
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in  1633  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  there  was,  and  one 
or  two  of  its  rooms  may  be  instanced.  The  hall  had 
a  long  table,  four  long  forms,  six  joint-stools,  and  a 
court-cupboard.  A  joint-stool  was  what  is  now  called 
a  cofhn-stool,  and  a  court-cupboard  was  a  low,  movable 
cupboard.  There  was  nothing  superfluous  here.  The 
great  chamber  had  two  tables,  eight  needlework 
chairs,  and  a  large  needlework  chair  with  a  back  ;  a 
court-cupboard,  twenty-three  pictures,  brass  andirons, 
shovel  and  tongs,  a  long  turkey  carpet,  and  three 
window  cushions.  The  parlours  had  window  curtains 
as  well  as  cushions,  and  all  the  sitting-rooms  had 
carpets.  There  were  more  joint-stools  than  chairs, 
and  only  two  rooms  had  pictures.  In  the  better  bed¬ 
rooms  there  were  curtains  to  the  windows  and  cushions 
as  well ;  the  bedsteads  had  taffeta  curtains,  some  had 
testers  and  vallances ;  the  beds,  bolsters,  and  pillows 
w'ere  of  down  or  feathers  ;  there  were  quilts,  and  a 
small  allowance  of  sheets  and  blankets.  Chairs  and 
stools  were  fairly  numerous,  and  fireplaces  had 
andirons,  shovels,  and  tongs.  The  hangings  were  of 
arras.  There  is  no  mention  of  carpets  nor  of  any 
jugs  or  basins.  In  the  smaller  bedrooms  the  bed  and 
its  belongings  and  perhaps  a  table  or  an  old  chair 
formed  the  whole  of  the  furniture  ;  there  were  no 
window  curtains.  The  long  gallery  in  this  instance 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  lumber- 
room. 

All  the  furniture  is  valued,  and  although  the  prices 
bear  no  relation  to  those  of  the  present  day,  they  help 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  things  in 
the  different  rooms.  The  whole  of  the  hall  furniture, 
for  instance,  is  valued  at  £4  los.,  that  of  the  great 
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chamber  at  £43  i8s.  iid.  The  twenty-three  pictures 
are  priced  at  £3,  or  a  little  over  half  a  crown  each. 
Two  pairs  of  andirons,  a  shovel,  and  tongs  vary  from 
£3  fo  £5-  Three  large  pieces  of  arras  are  priced  at 
£23.  One  bed  and  its  furniture  is  put  at  £30,  another 
at  £26.  The  contents  of  the  best  bedroom  are  valued 
at  a  total  of  £61  13s.  4d.,  those  of  the  inferior  bed¬ 
rooms  vary  from  a  total  of  £1  13s.  4d.  up  to  £g.  It 
would  appear,  judging  by  the  value  of  its  furniture, 
that  the  hall  must  have  been  given  over  to  the  servants. 
The  sitting-rooms  were  evidently  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished,  especially  in  regard  to  window  cushions,  and 
so  were  the  best  bedrooms  ;  but  the  smaller  bedrooms 
were  of  spartan  simplicity,  and  in  none  of  them, 
large  or  small,  were  any  carpets  or  washing-utensils. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  pedantry 
which  marks  much  of  the  work  of  this  period  and 
reached  its  high-water  mark,  so  far  as  literature  is 
concerned,  in  Lyly’s  “  Euphues.”  Speech  and  writing 
are  easily  susceptible  to  such  an  influence,  but  bricks 
and  mortar  might  be  thought  too  stubborn  to  be 
affected,  and  yet  they  were.  The  introduction  of 
pedantic  aphorisms  and  classical  or  allegorical  figures 
into  the  decoration  of  a  chimney-piece  or  a  screen 
may  be  lightly  undertaken,  but  it  is  a  more  serious 
matter  to  arrange  the  plan  of  a  house  in  order  to 
carry  out  some  quaint  idea.  There  are,  however, 
several  instances  still  surviving  of  this  course  having 
been  taken.  Two  small  buildings  were  erected  by  a 
Catholic  squire.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  which  embody 
in  one  case  the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  another  that 
of  the  Passion.  Longford  Castle,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  was  planned  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle. 
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and  Thorpe’s  plan  of  it  bears  the  well-known  diagram 
expressive  of  the  Trinity. 

Of  Tresham’s  two  buildings  the  first  is  the  Triangular 
Lodge  at  Rushton,  and  is  arranged  throughout  in 
groups  of  three.  There  are  three  sides,  three  floors, 
three  windows  to  each  floor  in  every  side,  three  gables 
to  each  front,  each  gable  being  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Every  window  is  either  a  trefoil  or  a  combination  of 
trefoils  ;  each  side  of  the  building  is  thirty-three  feet, 
three  inches  long.  It  was  intended  as  a  small  house 
for  occupation  by  an  outdoor  servant,  one  room  having 
a  fireplace  with  a  triangular  chimney.  But  its  principal 
purpose  was  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  other  of  Tresham’s  buildings  is  at  Lyveden,  on 
another  of  his  estates  in  Northamptonshire.  It  is 
planned  as  an  equal-armed  cross,  with  a  room  on  each 
floor  in  three  of  the  arms  and  a  staircase  in  the  fourth. 
On  one  of  the  cornices  that  make  the  circuit  of  the 
building  outside  are  displayed  seven  sets  of  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  repeated  in  rotation,  and  on  another  is 
a  series  of  apposite  sentences  in  Latin.  The  whole 
forms  a  small  house  which  would  have  been  habitable 
had  it  ever  been  finished,  but  the  death  of  the  owner 
interrupted  the  work  and  was  followed  by  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  family  owing  to  the  complicity  of  Tresham’s 
eldest  son  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

These  two  buildings  owe  their  quaintness  to  the 
mystical  fancies  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  had 
reverted  in  his  youth  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and 
in  consequence  passed  a  large  part  of  his  subsequent 
life  either  actually  in  prison  or  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  all  active  Roman  Catholics  of  the  time. 
They  may  therefore  be  considered  almost  as  freaks, 
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but  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  house  which  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges  built  at  Longford  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  troublesome  predecessor,  Cervington.  It,  too, 
was  triangular  in  shape,  but  being  large  in  size  the 
peculiar  form  did  not  cripple  the  rooms.  The  plan 
was  a  hollow  triangle,  each  side  being  a  wing  made  up 
of  a  series  of  rooms  and  leaving  a  triangular  court  in 
the  middle.  At  the  three  external  angles  there  was  a 
round  tower  large  enough  to  receive  the  wings  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  running  to  an  awkward  point. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  a  house  of  this  shape  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  rectangular  house,  either  in  arrangement  or 
appearance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Longford  Castle 
(as  it  is  called)  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
its  original  shape  has  been  partly  lost.  When  Sir 
Thomas  had  made  a  good  start  his  funds  gave  out,  so 
the  tale  goes,  and  the  work  bid  fair  to  come  to  nothing, 
but  just  then  happened  the  great  event  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Sir  Thomas  was  governor  of  Hurst  Castle,  and 
one  of  the  vessels  being  wrecked  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
his  wife  begged  the  hull  of  the  queen,  and  from  it  was 
derived  enough  wealth  to  finish  the  house  comfortably. 

The  desire  for  oddly  shaped  buildings  is  still  further 
expressed  in  the  collection  of  plans  by  John  Thorpe, 
already  mentioned.  He  has  one  for  a  house  in  the 
shape  of  his  own  initials,  |  T.  One  letter  is  the 
kitchen  wing,  the  other  the  family  wing,  and  they  are 
connected  by  a  corridor.  On  the  drawing  Thorpe  has 
written  the  versicle 

Thes  2  letters  I  and  T 

Joyned  together  as  you  see 

Is  ment  for  a  dwelling  house  for  mee 
John  Thorpe. 
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There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  house 
was  actually  built,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  other 
curious  plans  upon  which  he  bestowed  great  ingenuity, 
such  as  other  three-sided  houses,  six-sided  houses, 
squares  and  crosses  in  circles,  and  so  on.  But  these 
fanciful  exercises  did  not  so  pervert  his  judgment  as 
to  interfere  with  the  designing  of  good,  workable 
plans. 

A  further  proof  that  these  quaint  ideas  were  widely 
prevalent  is  furnished  by  Spenser,  who  describes  one 
of  his  numerous  palaces  thus  : 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  circular 
And  part  triangular  ;  O  work  divine  ! 

These  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are  ; 

The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  feminine, 

Th’  other  immortal,  perfect,  masculine. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  old-fashioned  sentiments 
will  be  received  coldly  by  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
especially  such  as  are  prominent  in  public  Ufe. 

The  Elizabethan  house  marked  a  definite  break 
with  mediaevalism,  a  new  era  in  house  design. 
Although  it  grew  out  of  what  existed  before  it,  it  is 
much  more  allied  to  modern  ways  than  to  ancient. 
It  supplied  many  of  the  qualities  that  we  ourselves 
demand — comfort,  cheerfulness,  privacy,  and,  in  less 
degree,  convenience.  In  what  may  be  called  technical 
matters  such  as  suitable  facilities  for  cooking,  the 
supply  of  water,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  ease  of 
service,  it  was  far  below  what  is  now  required.  But  it 
fully  answered  the  needs  of  its  time.  The  great 
kitchen  turned  out  immeasurably  larger  meals  than 
are  now  wanted,  and  either  there  or  in  the  pastry  very 
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dainty  dishes  and  “  kickshaws,”  as  Justice  Shallow 
called  them,  were  prepared.  Water  had  to  be  carried 
to  wherever  it  was  wanted,  although  it  might  have 
been  already  brought  into  a  water-house  from  a  distant 
spring  by  means  of  pipes  made  out  of  lengths  of 
hollowed  wood  spigoted  together.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  were  extremely  crude  and  nothing  like 
so  carefully  devised  as  they  had  been  in  houses  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  all  these  drawbacks  are  susceptible 
of  remedy  if  occasion  demands  it.  The  living-rooms 
and  bedrooms  answered  their  purposes  almost  as  well 
as  those  of  a  modern  house,  and  the  great  hall,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  an  entrance  hall  and  a  living- 
room,  was  a  feature  which  commends  itself  to  modern 
ideas,  and  might  with  advantage  be  more  widely 
adopted  by  persons  fortunate  enough  to  require  a  new 
house  of  ample  size. 

The  houses  of  James  Ts  time  were  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  Elizabeth’s.  They  had  to  satisfy 
similar  wants  ;  they  were  subject  to  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  in  their  architectural  treatment.  The  detail 
became  a  little  less  refined  and  a  little  more  extravagant. 
The  demand  for  Italian  features  increased  faster  than 
the  knowdedge  of  how  to  supply  them,  and  comparing 
the  designs  of  Smithson,  a  busy  architect  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  Thorpe  in  point  of  time,  with  those  of 
Thorpe  himself,  there  is  a  noticeable  coarsening  in 
the  detail,  a  wresting  of  Italian  forms  into  something 
almost  fantastic,  as  though  the  designer  intended  to 
found  himself  upon  the  foreign  model,  but  to  give  it 
at  all  costs  a  novel  interpretation.  This  extravagance 
is  not  merely  personal  to  Smithson  :  it  is  visible  in 
much  of  the  work  of  craftsmen  of  the  Jacobean  period. 
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In  one  important  respect  the  planning  of  houses  was 
undergoing  a  change,  and  that  was  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  great  hall.  From  the  earliest  times  the  hall  had 
been  the  principal  room,  the  centre  of  the  house.  It 
had  invariably  been  entered  at  one  of  its  ends,  through 
the  screens.  But  in  some  of  Smithson’s  plans  the  hall 
is  no  longer  in  the  centre,  or,  if  it  is,  the  entrance  to  it 
is  no  longer  at  the  end  but  in  the  middle  of  one  of  its 
sides.  These  changes  ruined  it  for  its  former  purpose 
as  a  living-room  where  the  whole  household  could 
meet.  It  became  merely  a  great  entrance  hall ;  a 
large  vestibule  leading  to  the  rooms  in  daily  use.  The 
significance  of  this  change  will  become  clearer  as  the 
story  of  subsequent  development  in  house-design  is 
followed. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  CAROLEAN,  HOUSE 

WHEN  the  seventeenth  century  had  run  for 
about  twenty  years  there  came  the  beginning 
of  a  fresh  change  in  the  design  of  English 
houses — a  change  in  which  the  most  conspicuous  part 
was  played  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  has  already  been  made 
clear  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  Italian 
conception  of  architecture  had  been  affecting  English 
designers  in  a  gradually  increasing  degree.  At  first 
the  influence  was  not  strong  ;  it  touched  but  the 
fringes  of  the  subject,  and  was  confined,  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  work  of  carvers  and  painters  of  wood 
and  glass.  Then  for  a  time  the  same  influence,  as 
modified  by  the  craftsmen  of  France,  held  sway. 
Later  still,  the  interpretation  of  Dutch  craftsmen 
prevailed  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  was  chiefly  the  detail  of 
the  work  which  was  affected  ;  the  structure  itself 
followed  traditional  lines  modified  by  the  requirements 
of  symmetry  and  by  the  increasing  demands  of  com¬ 
fort  and  display.  But  however  slow  English  workmen 
were  in  absorbing  Italian  ideas,  or  however  greatly 
the  latter  may  have  been  altered  in  traversing  the 
Continent,  their  influence  was  ever  felt,  and  grew 
stronger  as  the  years  passed.  Clients  were  enamoured 
of  them,  and  purchased  foreign  books  about  architec¬ 
ture,  both  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  send,  at  their  own  expense,  young  men  to 
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Italy  to  study  architecture  and  the  methods  of  archi¬ 
tects  on  the  spot.  One  of  these  travelling  students, 
John  Shute,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Another 
was  a  Charles  Williams,  whose  patron,  if  he  had  one, 
is  not  known.  But  Williams,  who  had  travelled  over 
Italy,  applied  in  1547  Sir  John  Thynne  for  the  work 
of  decorating  the  inside  of  his  new  house  at  Longleat 
“  after  the  Italian  manner.” 

But  great  as  was  the  desire  to  copy  Italy  and  to 
adopt  the  methods  of  true  Classic  design,  there  had 
been,  so  far,  no  English  surveyor  who  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Italian  models  to  answer  the  purpose 
fully.  There  was  a  limited  number  of  books  available 
for  study,  and  their  effect  is  visible  in  many  directions, 
but  always  mainly  in  the  treatment  of  detail  or  of 
particular  features,  such  as  porches  and  gables  ;  they 
did  not  transform  the  conception  of  the  house  as  a 
whole. 

This  state  of  imperfect  knowledge,  this  striving  after 
an  ideal  by  men  only  partially  equipped  for  the  enter¬ 
prise,  seems  to  have  irked  a  certain  Inigo  Jones,  a  man 
of  mature  years,  who,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  fair 
general  education,  had  been  trained  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  building  and  had  already  travelled 
abroad  with  the  help,  it  is  said,  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  idea  then  seems  to  have  been  that  he  should  study 
painting,  particularly  landscape  painting,  as  he  had 
always  been  fond  of  drawing  and  designing  ;  but  his 
own  bent  was  towards  architecture.  According  to 
accepted  accounts  he  went  to  Italy  about  the  year 
1600,  but  there  is  little,  if  anything,  known  for  certain 
about  this  visit,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect 
it  had  upon  his  methods,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
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buildings  of  his  at  this  period  in  which  to  trace  it. 
According  to  his  pupil,  John  Webb,  he  lived  in  Venice 
for  some  years,  but  he  was  certainly  back  in  England 
by  1605,  for  he  helped  in  the  designing  of  a  masque 
in  that  year.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  established  a 
reputation  for  competence  in  building  matters,  for 
soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
queen,  and  in  1610  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  also  invited  by  the  queen’s  brother,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  to  enter  his  service,  and  actually  went  over¬ 
seas,  but  according  to  the  gossip  of  the  times  he  did 
little,  during  a  protracted  residence,  beyond  conferring 
the  fame  of  his  presence  upon  the  country.  Prince 
Henry  died  in  1612,  and  in  the  following  year  Jones 
obtained  the  reversion  of  the  surveyorship  of  the 
king’s  works,  then  held  by  one  Simon  Basil.  A  few 
months  later  Jones  started  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Italy  in  order  further  to  study  Italian  architecture  at 
the  source.  He  travelled  across  France  and  visited 
the  Chateau  de  Chambord  on  the  way ;  but  in  what 
manner  he  travelled,  whether  he  went  in  company  or 
alone,  and  why  he  visited  Chambord  in  particular, 
are  all  matters  of  conjecture.  Either  on  this  visit 
or  the  former,  or  possibly  on  both,  he  appears  to  have 
been  commissioned  by  Lord  Pembroke  to  purchase 
pictures  for  him. 

Either  before  starting  or  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy  he  armed  himself  with  a  copy  of  Palladio’s 
“Four  Books  of  Architecture,”  published  at  Venice 
in  1601.  This  book  he  proceeded  to  annotate  with 
marginal  notes  in  handwriting  which  Tony  Lumpkin 
would  have  described  as  “a  damned  cramp  piece  of 
penmanship”;  and  as  Jones’s  spelling  does  not  follow 
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the  lines  usually  accepted  at  that  time,  or  indeed  sub¬ 
sequently,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  not  consistent  in 
itself,  the  deciphering  of  his  notes  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  text  of  Palladio’s  book  is  in  Italian,  and  it  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  cuts  of  buildings  and  Classic 
details.  Many  of  Jones’s  notes  give  in  English  the 
gist  of  the  Italian  text ;  several  of  them  record  that 
on  some  particular  date  he  visited  one  or  other  of 
the  illustrated  buildings.  A  few  are  comments  on 
‘  Palladio’s  statements,  or  are  criticisms  of  them  ;  he 
goes  so  far  in  one  instance  as  to  say,  “  Palladio  is 
mistaken.” 

But  this  is  not  the  only  use  to  which  the  book  was 
put :  it  became  a  kind  of  commonplace  book  in  which 
he  recorded  facts  or  opinions  for  many  years  after  his 
visit,  even  as  late  as  1639.  On  some  vacant  fly-leaves 
at  the  end  he  quits  architecture  altogether  and  writes 
out  a  number  of  medical  recipes,  one  of  considerable 
length,  which  he  had  from  Lady  Pembroke,  for  relief 
in  cases  of  stone.  A  dictum  of  a  certain  physician 
quoted  by  him  is  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  when  Jones 
transcribed  it : 

The  cheefest  point  of  health  consisteth  in  this,  not  to  fill  thyself 
with  meate,  nor  to  be  slow  in  labours. 

In  the  marginal  notes  occur  a  good  many  dates,  some 
written  during  his  visit,  but  others  added  years  later, 
at  the  time  of  subsequent  comments.  It  is  evident 
that  Jones  kept  this  book  in  use  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  life,  indeed  down  to  the  time  when 
he  became  absorbed  in  the  war  to  the  exclusion  of 
architecture. 
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This  interesting  relic  is  preserved  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  where  are  also  other  books  of  his, 
mostly  in  Italian,  which  he  bought  during  this  visit! 
In  some  of  them  he  signed  his  name  and  added  the 
date  and  place  of  purchase.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  his  own  sketch-book,  preserved  at  Chatsworth, 
and  in  this  again  a  number  of  dates  are  to  be  found! 
From  this  material  can  be  gathered  not  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  he  passed  his  time  in  Italy,  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  his  itinerary  in  full. 

In  September,  1613,  he  was  at  Vicenza  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  or  early  in  1614,  he  went  to  Rome,  which 
seems  to  have  remained  his  head-quarters  for  many 
months.  From  here  he  visited  Naples,  making  a  note 
about  the  Appian  Way  en  route ;  at  Naples,  on  May 
1st,  he  bought  a  book.  In  July  he  was  at  Venice,  and 
while  there,  it  would  seem,  he  “  spoake  with  Scamozo  ” 
about  some  technical  point,  in  regard  to  which  Scamozo 
(better  known  as  Scamozzi)  resolved  his  doubts.  In 
August  he  was  once  more  at  Vicenza. 

In  January,  1615,  he  began  his  return  journey  to 
England.  On  the  8th  he  was  at  Naples,  on  the  i6th 
at  Trevi,  “observing"  the  temple  illustrated  in 
Palladio’s  book.  By  the  26th  he  was  back  in  London, 
having  spent  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  in  his 
travels.  When  he  was  at  Chambord  he  had  particularly 
remarked  the  double  staircase,  and  his  note  against 
Palladio’s  illustration  of  one  planned  on  similar  lines 
is  to  the  effect  that  someone  must  have  discoursed 
to  Palladio  about  Chambord,  and  the  master  must 

then  have  invented  the  particular  form  illustrated  by 
him.  ^ 

What  did  Jones  learn  from  his  long  visit  ?  He 
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evidently  mastered  Palladio’s  book  very  thoroughly, 
enough  to  criticize  and  comment  on  much  that  he 
found  therein.  In  some  of  the  other  Italian  books 
which  he  purchased,  including  one  by  his  friend 
Scamozzi,  he  made  marginal  notes,  although  in 
nothing  like  the  same  profusion  as  in  his  Palladio. 
It  would  appear,  moreover,  from  their  clean  condition 
that  he  did  not  peruse  these  others  with  the  same 
assiduity.  He  must  have  rendered  himself  familiar 
with  architecture  as  practised  and  expounded  in 
Italy ;  and  furthermore,  he  visited  and  studied,  or 
“  observed,”  as  he  says,  many  of  the  buildings  cited 
by  Palladio  as  examples.  But  of  architectural  drawing 
he  seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing.  There  are 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  small  sketches  of  his  on  odd 
spaces  in  his  Palladio.  There  are  none  at  all  in  his 
sketch-book,  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
sketches  of  the  human  figure  and  drapery,  with  copious 
notes  relating  to  them,  some  dated  a  week  or  two  after 
his  arrival  in  Rome.  There  are  not  only  studies  of 
the  whole  figure,  but  also  many  of  individual  features 
— eyes,  noses,  ears,  mouths,  and  beards.  All  these  are 
delightfully  free  and  masterly,  and  might  be  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  student  of  painting  ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Jones  was  by  now  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  age  of  students,  being  some  forty- 
two  years  old. 

Before  he  had  passed  many  weeks  in  Rome  he 
devoted  a  considerable  space  in  his  sketch-book  to 
notes  on  the  antiquities  and  topography  of  the  city — 
notes  which  students  of  ancient  Rome  would  now  read 
with  interest.  The  only  references  to  architecture  of 
any  importance  are  two  notes  written,  as  their  dates 
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would  imply,  during  his  journey  homewards.  They 
may  be  held  to  sum  up,  after  a  fashion,  the  impressions 
he  had  received.  One,  dated  Thursday  ye  19  January, 
1614  (1615,  new  style),  says :  “  As  in  design  one 
studies  the  parts  of  the  body  of  man,  as  eyes,  noses, 
mouths,  eares,  and  so  of  the  rest,  to  be  practick  in  the 
parts  separate,  ere  one  comes  to  put  them  together  to 
make  a  whole  figure  and  clothe  it,  and  consequently  a 
whole  storey  with  all  the  ornaments ;  so  in  archi¬ 
tecture  one  must  study  the  parts,  as  lodges  (loggie), 
entrances,  halls,  chambers,  stairs,  doors,  and  windows, 
and  then  adorn  them  with  columns,  cornices,  statues, 
paintings,”  and  other  ornaments  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Another,  dated  a  day  later,  says  :  “In  all 
inventions  of  expressions  ornaments  one  must  first 
design  the  ground  or  the  thing  plain  as  it  is  for  use, 
and  on  that  vary  it,  adorn  it,  compose  it  with  decorum 
according  to  the  use  and  the  order  it  is  of,  as  in  the 
cartouches  I  saw  of  Tarquinius  Ligustri  of  Vitterbo. 
And  to  say  true,  all  these  composed  ornaments  which 
proceed  out  of  the  abundance  of  design  and  were 
brought  in  by  Michael  Angelo  and  his  followers,  in  my 
opinion  do  not  well  in  solid  architecture  or  fasciati  of 
houses,  but  in  gardens,  loggie,  stucco  or  ornaments  of 
chimney-tops,  or  in  the  inner  parts  of  houses,  these 
compositions  are  of  necessity  to  be  used.  For  as 
outwardly  every  wise  man  carrieth  a  gravity  in  public 
places  where  there  is  nothing  else  looked  for,  yet 
inwardly  hath  his  imagination  fired  and  sometimes 
licentiously  flying  out,  as  nature  herself  doth  often  times 
extravagantly,  to  delight  or  amaze  us,  sometimes  to 
move  us  to  laughter,  sometimes  to  contemplation  and 
horror,  so  in  architecture  the  outward  ornament  ought 
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to  be  solid,  proportionable  according  to  the  rules, 
masculine  and  unaffected.” 

In  these  observations  Jones  strikes  the  note  of  later 
English  architecture  as  compared  with  foreign — the 
subordination  of  ornament  to  the  main  lines  and 
masses  of  the  design.  England  never  suffered  from 
the  exuberance  of  the  Rococo  style  so  prevalent  in 
Italy  and  France  ;  and  this  commendable  simplicity  is 
largely  owing  to  the  influence  and  example  of  Inigo 
Jones,  who  carried  into  effect  the  principles  enunciated 
in  these  notes  of  his,  and  impressed  their  importance 
upon  his  pupil  John  Webb. 

Jones  came  back  from  this  second  visit  to  Italy 
fully  equipped  for  designing  buildings  after  the  Italian 
manner,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
opportunity  for  exercising  his  powers  until  two  or  three 
years  after  his  return.  His  opportunity  came  when 
the  banqueting  hall  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall  was 
burnt  down  early  in  1619.  As  surveyor  of  the  royal 
works  he  was  commissioned  to  design  a  new  hall  on 
the  old  site,  which  he  did  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  in  June  was  begun  the  beautiful  banqueting  house 
which  we  know  so  well,  the  first  building  in  England 
to  be  truly  designed  after  the  Italian  manner,  and  one 
which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  for  simple  elegance. 
Although  it  had  little  effect  in  altering  the  design  of 
houses  at  the  time,  it  was  greatly  admired,  so  much 
so  that  some  twenty  years  later  Charles  I  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  John  Webb  to  design  in  the  same  style  a  vast 
and  sumptuous  palace,  which  was  to  incorporate  it  as 
a  fine  but  subordinate  feature  of  the  great  scheme. 

The  banqueting  house  was  of  course  not  a  house  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  home — ^it  was  merely  one  large 
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room.  But  in  the  queen’s  house  at  Greenwich,  Jones 
embodied  his  ideas  of  an  English  home  as  modified  by 
a  treatment  more  completely  Italian  than  anything 
yet  attempted  in  England.  Nothing  could  differ  more 
widely  from  the  traditional  English  plan,  with  its 
hall  in  the  middle  and  a  wing  on  each  side.  Here  the 
house  is  a  square  block,  a  few  feet  longer  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  than  the  other,  each  front  having  a  slight  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  centre.  The  principal  room  is  a  saloon 
of  forty  feet  cube,  which  leads  directly  into  the  open 
air.  Out  of  this  room  lead  two  others  of  less  than  half 
its  size,  and  two  staircases.  There  are  two  small 
courts  from  which  staircases  and  four  insignificant 
rooms  derive  cheerless  light.  It  would  be  wearisome 
to  describe  the  further  details  of  the  plan,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  earlier  plans  will  show  at  once  how 
entirely  novel  its  arrangements  must  have  seemed. 
Its  only  other  feature  that  need  be  mentioned  is  the 
open  loggia  on  the  upper  floor.  In  Italy,  with  its 
warm  and  sunny  chmate,  the  shade  and  breeze  afforded 
by  such  an  open  space  are  delightful  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  but  in  England  there  are  but  few  days  in 
the  year  when  they  would  be  tolerable. 

Jones  has  always  been  thought  of  as  an  architect 
first  of  all,  but  with  the  knowledge  derived  from 
recent  researches  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify  this 
opinion  to  a  certain  extent.  His  business  in  life  was 
that  of  surveyor  of  the  king’s  works,  a  post  which 
entailed  much  routine  work  in  directions  other  than 
those  associated  with  art.  But  the  dullness  of  this 
side  of  his  occupation  was  greatly  reheved  by  the 
interest  of  another  which  kept  him  very  busy — the 
devising  of  scenery,  costumes,  and  mechanical  devices 
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for  the  numerous  masques  which  were  performed  at 
court,  and  under  the  auspices  of  such  eminent  bodies 
as  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It 
was  further  relieved  by  an  occasional  call  to  design 
architectural  work  in  connexion  with  the  royal  houses. 
The  amount  of  private  work  which  he  did  was  not 
great,  and  indeed  hardly  could  be  in  view  of  his  official 
duties ;  and  even  the  amount  usually  assigned  to  him 
has  a  tendency  to  shrink  under  careful  investigations. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  great  architect, 
for  he  was — less  as  a  master  of  construction  than  of 
decoration.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  proportion  and  a 
great  readiness  of  ingenuity  in  design.  He  had  a 
delightful  touch  in  drawing,  alike  in  his  architectural 
sketches,  his  ornament,  and  his  studies  of  costume  and 
the  human  figure.  The  fact  is  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated  that  his  drawings  of  costume  and  of  the  figure 
far  outnumber  those  of  architecture.  It  was  formerly 
taken  for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  which  go  by  his  name,  preserved  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  at  Chatsworth,  and  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  were  the  work 
of  his  hand ;  but  it  now  transpires  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  his  pupil  and  assistant, 
John  Webb. 

But  although  the  architectural  work  of  Inigo  Jones 
can  no  longer  be  considered  so  extensive  as  was  for¬ 
merly  believed,  his  ultimate  influence  on  the  design  of 
English  houses  is  not  thereby  lessened.  The  influence 
was  not  immediately  and  directly  perceptible ;  old 
ways  of  planning  and  old  methods  of  expression  were 
not  at  once  abandoned.  The  instrument  that,  more 
than  any  other,  wrought  the  change  was  Webb,  who 
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assiduously  put  into  practice  the  ideas  with  which  he 
had  been  imbued  by  his  master,  and  left  behind  him 
scores  of  designs  for  houses.  These,  uncritically 
assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Inigo,  were  published  under 
his  august  name  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
profoundly  affected  the  trend  of  house-design. 

Jones  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  in  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  countenanced  by  the  world  at  large.  He 
had  an  unassailable  position  at  court ;  he  had  a  good 
presence  and  noble  features,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  brush  of  Van  Dyck,  who  portrayed  him 
in  a  garb  suitable  to  the  sitter — not  with  the  dainty 
elegance  of  his  young  noblemen,  but  the  grave  elegance 
becoming  to  an  artist.  Jones  had  a  devoted  admirer 
in  Webb — so  devoted,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  pupil  would  have  grudged  this  ascription 
to  his  master  of  much  of  his  own  work.  Webb,  of 
course,  knew  just  what  that  master  had  accomplished 
in  architecture,  and  he  enumerates  the  works  upon 
which  he  bases  the  master’s  claim  to  imperishable 
fame,  and  a  very  short  list  he  gives. 

Jones’s  early  predilection  for  painting,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Italian  architecture,  the  readiness 
of  resource  which  comes  from  a  practical  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  his  skill  in  drawing,  all  rendered  him 
expert  in  the  devising  of  masques.  He  was  associated 
with  several  poets  and  dramatists  in  the  production  of 
these  entertainments,  and  notably  with  Ben  Jonson. 
They  all  highly  extolled  his  skill  and  ingenuity ;  and 
although  some  of  their  praise  may  be  thought  to  be 
adulation  of  an  influential  official  of  the  court,  there 
must  have  been  a  substratum  of  genuine  admiration. 
In  the  case  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  falls  nothing  behind 
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the  others,  the  approval  was  undoubtedly  genuine,  for 
it  was  manifested  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  after  working 
together  on  many  occasions  Jones  fell  out  with  him  on 
the  ground  that  Jonson  had  placed  his  own  name  first 
on  the  title-page  of  one  of  the  masques.  That  was  the 
ostensible,  if  trivial,  cause  of  a  quarrel  which  appears 
never  to  have  been  fully  made  up.  Inigo  was  inclined 
to  be  masterful,  as  witness  his  high-handed  treatment 
oi  the  parishioners  of  St.  Gregory’s  in  pulling  down 
their  church  in  order  to  clear  the  space  around  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  for  which  he  received  a  severe  snub 
from  Parliament.  He  no  doubt  thought  that  he  had 
more  to  do  with  the  success  of  these  masques  than  the 
writer  of  the  words,  and  modem  opinion  would  very 
likely  be  with  him,  for  they  were  primarily  spectacles, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  words  were  supplied 
by  the  best  poetic  talent  of  the  day  and  gave  to  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  an  agreeable  opportunity 
of  appearing  in  a  speaking  part  which  required  no 
great  histrionic  ability. 

The  quarrel  was  more  bitter  than  the  professed  cause 
warranted.  Jonson’s  expressions  of  annoyance  with 
Jones  have  come  down  to  us  through  literary  channels, 
more  particularly  through  his  “  Tale  of  a  Tub  ”  ; 
what  Jones  thought  of  Jonson  is  not  recorded  ;  in  any 
case  the  court  official,  having  the  greater  influence 
among  those  chiefly  concerned,  got  the  better  of  the 
dispute.  But  these  amantmm  ircB  need  not  be  further 
pursued,  their  chief  interest  lies  in  their  reminder  that 
even  great  men  have  their  human  failings. 

That  the  example  set  by  Jones  of  designing  more 
correctly  after  the  Italian  manner  was  not  universally 
followed  is  proved  by  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham, 
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which  was  built  for  Sir  Thomas  Holt  in  1635,  thirteen 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  banqueting  house. 
In  its  main  disposition,  as  well  as  in  its  detail,  it  belongs 
to  the  Jacobean  period.  All  the  old  devices  for 
obtaining  effect  are  retained.  It  has  two  long  wings 
projecting  from  the  body  of  the  house,  and  an  enclosed 
courtyard  or  garden  with  garden-houses  at  the  corners, 
just  after  the  manner  of  Montacute,  which  had  been 
built  more  than  fifty  years  earlier.  It  has  mullioned 
windows,  curved  gables,  and  chimney-stacks  with  flues 
in  separate  shafts.  The  principal  staircase  and  the 
ceihngs  are  Jacobean  in  detail,  the  ceilings  being 
covered  with  the  customary  intricate  patterns  in  low 
relief.  There  is,  however,  one  important  departure 
from  old  ways,  and  that  is  in  the  disposition  of  the 
hall,  which  is  not  entered  at  one  end  through  a  screen, 
but  directly  through  an  outside  door  in  the  middle  of 
one  side.  This  arrangement,  as  already  pointed  out 
in  relation  to  some  of  Smithson’s  plans,  prevents  the 
hall  from  being  used  as  a  living-room,  owing  to  the 
traffic  from  the  front  door  being  open  to  the  whole  of 
it.  The  hall,  indeed,  has  here  become  a  large  vesti¬ 
bule  ;  and  this  change  of  character  having  been  once 
generally  accepted,  the  way  was  open  for  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  plan  of  an  Italian  villa.  Aston  Hall 
was  an  important  house,  and  if  Jones's  new  methods 
had  become  of  wide  adoption  it  would  certainly  have 
conformed  to  them.  The  architect  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  be  concluded  that  he  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  foreign  travel. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  designer  of  Swakeleys, 
near  Uxbridge,  which  is  dated  1638,  three  years  later 
than  Aston.  Here,  again,  the  many  gables  and 
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mullioned  windows  belong  to  the  old  order  ;  the  house 
has  nothing  of  the  Italian  villa  about  it,  and  yet  in 
several  touches,  such  as  the  flat  pitch  of  the  gable-tops, 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  ancient  type  and  a 
tendency  towards  the  modern. 

Where  Jones  himself  was  concerned,  or  his  pupil, 
John  Webb,  the  true  gospel  was,  of  course,  accepted, 
and  the  houses  had  little  in  common  with  their  Jaco¬ 
bean  forerunners  so  far  as  appearance  went.  This 
may  be  seen  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  of  which  the 
south  front  was  designed  by  Jones  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  earlier  work, 
attributed  to  Solomon  de  Cans,  which  has  plenty  of 
mullioned  windows.  There  is  little,  if  any,  Jacobean 
work  inside,  the  chief  interest  centring  on  the  noble 
suite  of  rooms  designed  by  Jones,  where  the  change  in 
treatment  from  the  old  ways  is  very  marked.  The 
principal  room  is  a  double  cube,  that  is  to  say,  its 
height  is  equal  to  its  width  and  is  half  its  length. 
Such  proportions  were  never  adopted  in  Elizabethan 
or  Jacobean  houses  :  they  do  not  seem  even  to  have 
been  thought  of.  No  fixed  rules  for  the  relation 
between  height,  width,  and  length  were  followed  or 
formulated.  The  designer  kept  a  free  hand — the 
pursuit  of  definite  proportions  was  not  undertaken  ; 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  freedom  of  treatment 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  height  of  the  rooms  was  gener¬ 
ally  less  than  the  width  that  the  earher  houses  seem  so 
homely  and  comfortable,  and  their  interest  so  varied. 
A  double-cube  room  is  well  suited  for  stately  functions, 
but  for  ordinary  domestic  life  something  a  httle  less 
carefully  calculated,  something  a  little  more  fortuitous, 
is  better  suited. 
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But  it  was  not  merely  in  their  proportions  that  the 
new  rooms  differed  from  the  old ;  the  treatment  of 
the  walls  and  ceilings  was  changed.  The  many  small 
panels  on  the  walls  gave  way  to  a  few  large  ones,  which 
at  Wilton  were  filled  with  fine  portraits  by  Van  Dyck. 
The  ceiling  was  no  longer  covered  with  intricate 
patterns  in  low  relief  ;  it  was  divided  into  large  panels 
by  massive  members  much  resembling  thick  ropes  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves.  The  difference  did  not  end 
here ;  for  the  adoption  of  the  double-cube  proportion 
resulted  in  a  height  of  wall  too  great  to  be  pleasing, 
and  accordingly  the  cornice  was  brought  down  to  about 
three-quarters  of  the  height,  and  above  it  was  made  a 
large  cove  which  connected  it  with  the  ceihng.  There 
was  also  a  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  windows. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  composed  of  a  number  of 
openings  of  no  great  size,  divided  by  stone  uprights 
and  cross-pieces  called  mulHons  and  transoms.  The 
shape  of  the  whole  group  of  openings  thus  forming  the 
window  was  often  longer  in  the  horizontal  direction 
than  in  the  vertical.  But  under  the  new  ideas  the 
windows  consisted  of  one  large,  open  space,  of  which 
the  height  was  greater  than  the  width,  much  like  our 
familiar  sash-windows.  This  single  space  was  what 
now  counted  in  the  design  ;  its  division  into  actual 
openings  of  practicable  size  was  a  minor  consideration. 
The  division  was  still  made  by  mullions  and  transoms, 
but  these  were  of  wood,  and  recessed  from  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  in  other  words,  a  wood  window-frame  was 
inserted  in  the  large  openings.  The  actual  windows 
that  opened  were  still  casements,  hung  at  the  side  to 
the  woodwork,  and  filled  with  lead-lights.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  when  sash-windows  came  into  vogue. 
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towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  taldng  out  the  solid  wood  frames  and 
replacing  them  with  sash-frames. 

If  the  difference  between  the  old  windows  of  many 
small  openings  and  the  new  windows  of  a  single  large 
opening  has  been  made  clear,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  change  would  have  great  effect  upon  design.  The 
small  openings  could  be  increased  in  number,  or 
diminished,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  judgment  of  the 
designer ;  but  the  large  openings  were  less  tractable, 
and  necessarily  played  a  greater  part  in  controlling  the 
design.  A  good  deal  of  freedom  was  lost,  although  a 
greater  subtlety  of  proportion  was  gained. 

The  preoccupation  of  men’s  minds  with  the  events 
which  led  to  the  Civil  War  naturally  resulted  in  a 
dearth  of  building;  houses  of  the  mid-seventeenth 
century  are  therefore  few  in  number.  Raynham  Park 
in  Norfolk  and  Coleshill  in  Berkshire  are  two  of  the 
most  noteworthy  in  that  they  have  been  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones.  But  from  evidence  adduced  in  recent 
years  the  chief  credit  for  Coleshill  must  be  given  to  a 
Sir  Roger  Pratt,  although  he  had  the  benefit  of  Jones’s 
advice  upon  certain  points.  The  evidence  as  to  Rayn¬ 
ham  has  not  been  critically  examined  ;  but  as  the 
house  was  evidently  built  at  two  somewhat  different 
periods  it  may  be  that  Jones  was  only  concerned  with 
it  in  part ;  it  may  even  transpire  that  he  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  at  all,  if  the  facts  at  Coleshill  are  borne  in  mind. 
For  there  is  a  tablet  in  Coleshill  (not  contemporary 
with  its  erection)  expressly  stating  that  Jones  was  the 
architect,  and  it  was  not  until  the  notebooks  of  Sir 
Roger  Pratt,  and  the  diary  of  Sir  Mark  Pleydell,  a 
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subsequent  owner,  were  examined  that  it  became  clear 
that,  whatever  advice  Jones  may  have  given,  Pratt  was 
the  actual  architect.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in 
the  fact  that  with  houses,  as  with  pictures,  every  one 
desires  to  attach  a  first-rate  name  to  his  possessions, 
even  though  the  justification  be  slight. 

But  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  attempt  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  attribution  of  Raynham  and 
Coleshill  to  Inigo  Jones,  the  point  of  real  importance  is 
to  observe  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  houses 
which  had  been  designed  on  well-established  lines  of 
earlier  date.  The  differences  are  well  marked.  The 
old  idea  of  the  hall,  which  was  going  at  Aston,  is  h^re 
gone.  At  Coleshill  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  it  a 
living-room  ;  it  is  frankly  a  large  vestibule  leading 
direct  to  the  living-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  to 
the  chambers  on  the  upper  floor  by  means  of  a  fine 
double  staircase  which  occupies  much  of  its  space. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  plan  was  changed,  and  the 
architectural  treatment  has  altered  in  equal  degree. 
The  windows  are  not  groups  of  small  openings,  but 
large  single  openings  carefully  proportioned  and 
spaced.  The  roof  does  not  rise  from  behind  a  pierced 
parapet,  but  directly  from  widely  spreading  eaves. 
The  dormer  windows  are  no  longer  placed  in  portions 
of  the  wall  carried  up  to  receive  them,  but  are  parts  of 
the  roof  itself.  The  chimneys  spring  from  the  roof  in 
symmetrically  placed  stacks ;  they  are  not  employed  as 
features  breaking  up  the  external  walls.  There  is  a 
cupola  on  the  roof,  but  it  does  not  serve  as  an  escape 
for  the  smoke  from  a  fire  lying  on  the  hall  floor  ;  it  is 
a  lantern  to  give  fight  to  a  portion  of  the  top  floor  and 
to  provide  means  of  access  to  the  flat  roof,  which  is  a 
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platform  protected  by  a  balustrade.  At  Raynham, 
which  preceded  Coleshill  by  some  twenty  years,  the 
divorce  from  old  methods  is  not  quite  so  complete. 
Curved  gables  are  still  retained,  but  crowned  with  flat 
pediments,  after  the  manner  of  Swakeleys ;  the  entrance 
front  has  two  wings  of  slight  projection.  But  here 
the  resemblance  to  earlier  buildings  ends.  The  rooms 
are  disposed  in  a  manner  differing  entirely  from 
Ehzabethan  or  Jacobean  examples ;  the  windows  are 
of  the  newer  shape,  the  roofs  spring  direct  from  the 
eaves-comice,  and  the  dormers  are  part  of  the  roof. 
The  whole  conception  is  more  like  that  of  Coleshill 
than  of  the  contemporary  house  at  Aston,  but  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  stepping-stone  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  these  two  houses  we  see  the  outcome  of  travels  in 
Italy,  for  Pratt,  as  well  as  Jones,  had  visited  that 
country,  and  he  had  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Evelyn.  Evelyn,  although  no  designer,  was  a  votary 
of  the  arts,  and  must  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  their  development,  partly  through  the 
king,  partly  from  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  time,  and  partly  through  his  own  activi¬ 
ties,  for,  among  other  things,  he  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  talent  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  But  these  travellers 
in  Italy,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  and  knowledge 
acquired  in  that  distant  home  of  art,  preserved  an 
English  atmosphere  in  all  their  buildings.  Still  more 
was  this  the  case  with  those  who  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  foreign  study ;  for  them  it  was  natural 
to  work  on  the  old  lines,  and  in  such  houses  as  were 
built  without  the  help  of  eminent  men  the  ancient 
traditions  were  more  fully  maintained.  Quite  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  houses  were  erected  closely 
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resGmbling  those  of  its  earlier  years,  and,  for  any  indi¬ 
cation  they  gave,  Jones  might  never  have  gone  to 
Italy,  and  Webb  might  never  have  spent  his  time  in 
working  out  endless  calculations  of  proportions. 

For  this  was  what  Webb  was  doing.  Soaked  in  the 
ideas  and  precepts  of  his  great  master,  he  designed 
house  after  house  on  paper,  some  merely  as  sketches 
to  a  very  small  scale,  others  more  fully  developed,  with 
calculations  jotted  down  alongside.  Few  of  them 
were  ever  built,  but  they  formed  a  store  of  useful 
examples,  and  when,  years  after  Webb’s  death,  his 
drawings  were  sold,  including  a  few  by  Inigo  Jones, 
carefully  preserved  by  him,  a  great  number  of  them,  as 
already  said,  were  published  by  Kent  under  the  title 
of  “  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones.” 

Such  houses  as  have  hitherto  been  described,  all 
built,  except  Coleshill,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
show  that  a  certain  amount  of  house-building  was  being 
carried  on,  although  nothing  equal  to  that  of  fifty 
years  earlier.  Yet  another  large  house  had  been  in 
contemplation— one  by  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  “  Steenie  ”  of  Charles  I.  It  was  to  have  been 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  district  now 
known  as  the  Adeplhi,  to  replace  the  old  York  House, 
which  Buckingham  had  pulled  down.  He  actually 
built  temporary  accommodation  for  a  fine  collection  of 
works  of  art  purchased  from  Rubens,  and  employed  a 
certain  Balthazar  Gerbier  to  design  it,  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  painter,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  busybody.  But  the  idea  of  the  eventual  fine 
palace  came  to  naught,  and  the  only  part  of  the  whole 
scheme,  temporary  or  otherwise,  that  survives  is  the 
interesting  water-gate  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham 
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Street,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  Another  abortive 
project  of  the  time  was  a  new  front  to  Somerset  House, 
which  Webb  designed  in  1638  in  the  complete  Classic 
manner,  and  in  the  very  year  when  Swakeleys  was 
being  built  full  of  gables  and  mulhoned  windows. 

The  desire  for  house-building  which  these  examples 
indicate  was  quenched  when  Charles  I  raised  his 
standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  6th  of  May  in  1642,  and 
for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  there  was  more  destruc¬ 
tion  of  old  houses  than  erection  of  new.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  some  sort  of  quietude  succeeded  “  the  unfortunate 
calamity,”  as  Webb  calls  it,  which  befell  the  king 
early  in  1649,  a  few  venturesome  persons  took  once 
more  to  building.  Webb  made  several  designs  for  a 
large  residence,  Durham  House,  for  Lord  Pembroke. 
Coleshill  is  also  of  this  period  ;  the  owner.  Sir  George 
Pratt,  having  lost,  through  fire,  his  father’s  house,  to 
which  he  had  recently  succeeded,  set  about  building  a 
new  one  in  the  cucumber  garden  without  expert 
advice.  His  cousin,  Roger  the  traveller,  appears  to 
have  taken  alarm  at  this  idea,  and  to  have  gone  down 
with  the  aged  Inigo  Jones,  then  some  seventy-five 
years  old,  when  they  actually  prevailed  on  Sir  George 
to  abandon  this  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  and 
to  make  a  fresh  start  with  the  help  of  Pratt  and  his 
illustrious  companion.  The  latter  was  nearing  his  end, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  devolved  upon  Roger, 
who  was  occupied  with  it  until  after  the  Restoration. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  effort  of  Pratt’s, 
Webb  appears  to  have  been  the  only  architect  who  did 
noteworthy  work  during  this  period  of  artistic  depres¬ 
sion.  He  was  employed  by  Oliver  St.  John,  a  relative 
of  Cromwell  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
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Pleas,  to  design  Thorpe  Hall,  near  Peterborough,  in  1656, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  he  added  a  new  front  to 
Lamport  Hall  in  Northamptonshire  for  Sir  Justinian 
Isham.  Webb’s  drawings  and  letters  relating  to  this 
work  are  still  preserved,  and  they  afford  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  ways  of  an  architect  of  the  time.  His 
office  was  in  Scotland  Yard,  London,  and  he  sent  his 
correspondence  by  carrier  down  to  “  His  Honored 
Ffreind  S’"  Justinian  Isham  K*  and  Baronett  Lam¬ 
port.”  He  visited  the  work  once  or  twice,  when  he 
could  fit  it  in  with  other  work  on  the  same  journey,  in 
order  to  overlook  it  and  to  discuss  details  with  his 
chent.  Not  a  little  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
client  himself,  who  was  doubtless  one  of  those  whom 
Webb  had  in  his  mind  when  he  said  that  “  most  gentry 
in  England  at  this  day  have  some  knowledge  in  the 
Theory  of  architecture.”  If  Webb  does  not  overstate 
the  case,  it  would  seem  that  architecture  may  have  had 
a  place  in  the  school  curriculum  of  the  time — it  cer¬ 
tainly  had  been  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  war — but  if  it  ever  was  taught  in  the  schools,  it 
has  been  as  completely  dropped  as  the  Art  of  Dialling 
or  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 

In  addition  to  the  help  they  gave  in  architectural 
matters,  both  Jones  and  Webb  were  accustomed  to 
advise  their  clients  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  to  make  purchases  on  their  behalf. 
Webb  did  this  for  Sir  Justinian,  and  reported  on  a 
number  of  pictures  which  were  for  sale  in  London. 
He  rather  warned  his  client  off  one  bargain  for  fear 
that  his  lady  might  not  altogether  approve  the  lack  of 
clothing  which  distinguished  one  of  the  female  figures. 

In  Webb’s  work  there  is,  as  might  be  expected. 
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hardly  a  trace  of  Jacobean  feeling,  but  at  Thorpe  Hall 
it  is  interesting  to  find  the  great  hall  lying,  much  in 
the  old  way,  just  off  the  entrance  passage  ;  but  it  is 
in  fact  only  one  of  a  series  of  rooms,  not  the  central 
feature  of  the  house ;  and  the  passage,  successor  to 
the  ancient  “  screens,”  goes  forward  to  the  staircase, 
and  not,  as  of  old,  into  the  open  air.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  treated  after  the  fashion  of  those  at  Wilton, 
the  former  with  large  panels  and  the  latter  with 
massive  divisions  between  their  ample  spaces.  But 
Webb’s  panelling  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  shows 
that  however  much  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
ItaUan  design  he  did  not  entirely  smother  his  own 
fancy. 

Ramsbury  in  Wiltshire  and  Ashdown  House  on  the 
Berkshire  downs  are  other  houses  attributed  to  Webb. 
Ashdown  was  built  in  its  remote  situation,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  infection  from  the 
plague,  which,  if  true,  indicates  either  pessimism  in 
regard  to  the  prospect  of  stamping  out  the  disease,  or 
else  the  adoption  of  heroic  methods  of  escaping  from  a 
temporary  evil.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  these 
two  houses  in  detail ;  they  follow  the  lines  of  those 
already  mentioned,  and  of  those  upon  which  Webb 
was  busily  engaged  in  his  spare  time.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  touch  upon  the  designs  for  the  great  palace  at 
Whitehall,  which  he  undertook  on  the  instructions  of 
Charles  I,  and  which  lay  untouched  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  awaiting  a  future  more  suitable  for  the 
consideration  of  kings’  palaces. 

The  Civil  War  had  stopped  house-building,  the 
Commonwealth  did  not  encourage  it.  It  would  be 
idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
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had  the  times  been  normal,  had  Jones  been  able  to 
devote  his  continued  attention  to  architecture  instead 
of  diverting  it  to  the  war  and  himself  drifting  into  its 
vortex,  only  to  be  thrown  out,  along  with  the  garrison 
of  Old  Basing,  on  to  a  shore  barren  of  everything  but 
vexation  of  spirit.  The  change  of  design  might  have 
been  more  rapid  than  it  was ;  it  might  have  become 
more  widely  established.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  change  was  chiefly  to  be  found  in  houses 
where  a  skilled  architect  was  employed,  and  this 
limitation  subsisted  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
with  the  result  that  while  in  the  finer  buildings 
Jacobean  feehng  had  disappeared,  it  still  lingered  in 
many  small  buildings  designed  by  local  craftsmen. 

But  although  the  change  was  not  at  first  complete, 
it  was  bound  to  become  so  in  course  of  time.  All 
persons  of  culture  accepted  it,  with  Evelyn  at  their 
head.  All  books  on  architecture  dealt  only  with  its 
presentation  in  a  Classic  guise.  Nobody  could  lay 
his  hand  on  a  treatise,  illustrated  or  otherwise,  which 
gave  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  Gothic  designers. 
Indeed,  Gothic  buildings  were  now  held  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  to  be  altogether  outside  the  domain  of 
architecture.  Evelyn  is  very  decided  on  this  point. 
Gothic  cathedrals  he  describes  as  “Mountains  of 
Stone,  Vast  and  Gygantick  Buildings  indeed  ;  but  not 
Worthy  the  Name  of  Architecture,”  and  cites  as 
lamentable  examples  a  long  list  of  our  finest  cathedrals, 
the  perusal  of  which  excites  wonder,  melting  finally 
into  smiles. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  such  was  the  attitude' 
of  mind  of  that  age,  which  bid  a  contemptuous  fare¬ 
well  to  that  jumble  (as  they  considered  it)  of  gables, 
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chimney-stacks,  irregular  windows,  fond  and  futile 
efforts  after  true  architecture  in  little  things  like 
porches,  which  go  to  make  up  an  Elizabethan  house. 
But  we,  with  more  sympathetic  eyes,  greet  such  houses 
as  the  work  of  clever,  if  half-instructed  men,  who, 
unblessed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  new  ways, 
still  clung  to  the  old — men  who  nevertheless  gave 
what  was  wanted  from  them,  in  a  guise,  irregular 
perhaps,  but  picturesque,  and  full  of  that  romantic 
feeling  which  marks  the  age  when  Shakespeare  wrote, 
when  Drake  fought,  and  when  Raleigh,  returning  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  brought  the  products 
of  unknown  lands  back  to  our  English  shores. 

The  conscious  pursuit  of  architecture  as  an  art, 
which  the  houses  of  this  period  illustrate  and  bring 
home  to  the  mind,  is  significant  of  the  altered  outlook 
on  life  which  time  had  brought  about.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  mediaeval  baron  or  warhke  knight 
concerning  himself  with  the  details  of  his  new  castle 
or  peel-tower.  As  to  its  size,  strength,  and  general 
disposition  no  doubt  he  had  the  last  word  ;  he  indicated 
his  ideas  as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  hall,  the  extent 
of  the  solar  and  perhaps  the  snugness  of  his  lady’s 
bower ;  but  imagination  can  hardly  picture  him  as 
taking  much  interest  in  the  choice  of  the  mouldings 
or  greatly  caring  about  the  exact  centre  from  which 
the  curve  of  his  arches  should  be  struck.  But  it  was 
just  matters  of  this  kind  that  Webb  discussed  with 
Sir  Justinian  Isham.  He  explained  the  effect  of  his 
proposals,  he  sent  full-sized  sections  of  the  mouldings, 
he  argued  for  and  against  the  introduction  of  a  porch, 
he  altered  his  sketch  of  the  swans  which  were  to 
stand  on  some  gate-piers — the  swan  being  the  crest  of 
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the  Ishams — and  redrew  them  to  conform  with  the 
impression  of  a  seal  sent  by  Sir  Justinian. 

The  baronet  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  the 
leisure  and  aptitude  for  such  details  ;  the  mediaeval 
knight  had  neither.  For  him  security  came  first ; 
comfort,  such  as  he  conceived  it,  came  second ; 
refinements  of  architectural  detail  were  outside  his 
range  of  vision.  But  the  desire  for  comfort  of  body 
and  mind  is  a  strongly  propelling  force,  the  graces  of 
life  have  a  powerful  attraction,  and  these  in  combina¬ 
tion  gradually  changed  the  whole  face  of  society, 
and  their  effect  is  recorded,  step  by  step,  in  the  houses 
of  successive  periods.  The  need  for  being  ever  on  the 
alert,  for  being  ready  to  defend  the  very  roof  over 
one’s  head,  must  have  been  tiresome  ;  the  exhilaration 
imparted  by  an  atmosphere  of  strife  must  often  have 
evaporated ;  the  intervals  between  the  calls  for 
putting  on  heavy  and  cumbersome  armour  must  have 
grown  always  more  grateful,  the  romance  of  the 
process  not  occurring  to  those  concerned  and  being 
no  alleviation.  Devastation  of  a  countryside  was 
obviously  impoverishing  to  small  and  great,  from  the 
hind  to  the  baron.  The  blessings  of  peace  became 
more  and  more  appreciated  in  the  effect  they  had  on 
men’s  homes.  The  gloom  of  castles  and  fortified 
houses  was  lightened,  their  restraints  were  lessened. 
The  gradual  and  ever-increasing  improvement  in 
these  respects  has  already  been  traced  in  the  houses 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  until  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
domestic  arrangements  had  become  more  nearly  allied 
to  modem  ideas  than  to  mediaeval.  Freedom  from 
dread  gave  more  play  for  the  graces  of  life,  for  the 
acquisition  of  pictures,  fine  pieces  of  plate,  beautiful 
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glass,  and  handsome  tapestries.  Outside  the  house 
it  gave  scope  for  the  civihzing  influence  of  gardens. 
Hitherto  the  love  of  gardens  had  been  stifled,  yet  odd 
spaces  within  fortified  enclosures  had  always  been 
devoted  to  them.  But  now  they  were  able  to  expand 
without  hmit,  to  present  lordly  terraces,  fine  flights  of 
steps,  and  pleached  alleys.  Where  formerly  the  lord 
and  his  lady  could  only  pace  a  few  yards  forth  and 
back,  now  they  could  walk  a  mile  or  more  in  their 
own  open  precincts,  if  they  felt  so  inclined.  The 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  now  at  disposal 
must  have  had  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  house¬ 
hold  ;  the  kitchen  garden  benefited  the  body  as  much 
as  the  pleasure  garden  did  the  mind  and  temper. 

The  energy  and  love  of  adventure  that  had  so  far 
been  confined  to  the  undoing  of  rivals  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  shores,  now  found  its  vent  upon  the  seas, 
and  England  came  into  touch  with  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  the 
red  Indian  of  America  did  not  find  his  way  into  the 
plaster  decoration  of  some  English  houses  of  the  time. 
Science,  hitherto  fitfully  pursued  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  monastery  now  claimed  the  attention  of  men  of 
affairs  like  Lord  Bacon,  and  was  reduced  to  an  intelli¬ 
gible  system  ;  but  it  did  not  influence  the  building  of 
houses — its  only  application  was  to  the  adornment  of 
that  room  at  Theobalds  with  an  astronomical  device. 
Literature  reached,  in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  a 
height  hitherto  unattained,  and  perhaps  for  ever 
unattainable  again.  This  wonderful  expansion  of 
spirit  in  every  direction  is  reflected  in  the  homes  of 
the  period.  Freedom  of  fancy,  the  inspiration  of  new 
ideas,  the  restraints  of  tradition,  the  due  satisfaction 
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of  fresh  desires,  all  combined  to  produce  a  piquant 
and  picturesque  result.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  must 
ever  be  in  respect  of  its  houses,  as  of  its  other  mani¬ 
festations,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  epochs  in  history. 

The  exuberance  of  Elizabeth’s  days  was  somewhat 
calmed  during  the  reign  of  her  successor,  and  Jacobean 
buildings  became,  on  the  whole,  less  brilliant  and  more 
formal.  Then  came  the  change  initiated  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  the  last  remnants  of  mediaevalism  dis¬ 
appeared.  No  fear  of  attack  survived  ;  houses  were 
open  to  all,  visitors  going  to  the  front  door,  servants 
and  tradesmen  to  the  kitshen  door.  The  young 
gallant  was  no  longer  eager,  as  Benedick  said  of 
Claudio,  to  walk  ten  miles  afoot  to  see  a  good  armour — 
he  was  more  interested  in  pictures,  books,  and  works 
of  art,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  his  long  locks  and  the 
fall  of  a  lace  collar.  Armour  was  himg  on  the  walls 
as  an  interesting  relic  of  bygone  times  ;  and  yet  the 
day  was  close  at  hand  when,  modified  in  form  and 
curtailed  in  extent,  it  was  to  be  resumed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Royalists  and  Roundheads. 

The  daily  life  of  the  household  had  altered,  and  the 
alteration  is  marked  in  particular  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  hall.  It  had  ceased  to  be  the  common  meeting- 
place  for  the  whole  household.  No  longer  did  all 
comers  enter  by  the  screens  (where  the  buttery  was 
handy),  and  be  sorted  out  according  to  their  degree, 
those  of  importance  gaining  the  ear  of  the  master, 
those  of  no  account  being  given  a  drink  and  got  rid 
of.  The  family  had  withdrawn  themselves  to  their 
own  rooms,  the  servants  were  relegated  to  a  half¬ 
basement  during  the  day  and  to  attics  for  the  night. 
There  was  no  more  a  question  of  supporting  a  whole 
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host  of  retainers,  or  even  of  feeding  a  large  staff  of 
outdoor  servants  as  well  as  those  employed  within 
the  house.  The  family  and  the  servants  went  their 
different  ways,  and  came  in  contact  almost  exclusively 
in  matters  of  service.  Their  worlds  were  drifting 
apart.  The  number  of  separate  rooms  for  separate 
persons  and  separate  purposes  had  grown,  and  this 
increase  of  privacy  is  easily  realized  by  comparing  the 
designation  of  the  rooms  on  the  plans  of  John  Thorpe 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  with  those  on  Webb’s  during 
the  Commonwealth.  In  short,  the  ways  of  daily  life 
had  become  more  like  those  we  ourselves  follow  than 
those  which  had  prevailed  during  the  preceding 
centuries. 

Among  the  new  designations  used  by  Webb  is  that 
of  “  back-stairs,”  and  this  must  be  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  a  term  which  was  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  intrigues  surrounding 
great  personages.  Owing  to  the  more  compact  arrange¬ 
ment  of  houses  which  was  now  customary,  the  number 
of  staircases  had  been  reduced,  and  it  was  found  that 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  were  enough  for  houses  like 
Raynham  and  Coleshill,  and  the  more  definite  separa¬ 
tion  that  had  grown  up  between  the  family  and  the 
servants  resulted  in  one  staircase  being  definitely 
assigned  to  the  latter.  In  large  houses  and  palaces  a 
greater  number  was  required,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
“  back-stairs  ”  was  introduced,  not  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  servants  at  large,  but  for  the  personal 
attendants  of  the  lord  or  of  his  distinguished  guests. 

The  more  important  staircases  had  undergone  a 
certain  change  of  treatment ;  in  their  essential  con¬ 
struction  they  followed  the  lines  adopted  during  the 
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preceding  hundred  years,  but  the  space  between  the 
handrail  and  the  steps  was  filled  not  with  balusters 
but  with  floriated  carving  highly  decorative  in  design. 
This  particular  treatment  prevailed  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  succeeded  the 
stout,  turned  balusters  of  the  Jacobean  style,  and  was 
followed  by  those  of  lighter  and  more  elegant  design 
associated  with  Georgian  work.  It  was  richer  in 
character  and  greater  in  cost  than  the  readily  turned 
balusters,  and  it  had  to  be  designed  to  suit  definite 
spaces  that  varied  in  length.  Such  variations  pre¬ 
sented  no  difficulty  in  the  spacing  of  balusters,  but 
they  entailed  a  special  design  for  each  panel  of 
carving. 

The  difference  between  the  conception  of  these 
staircases,  whatever  their  particular  treatment,  and 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  complete.  The  earlier 
staircases  were  of  extreme  simplicity,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  stone  steps  winding  round  a  central  newel. 
The  more  important  were  given  a  large  diameter, 
thus  providing  a  width  of  some  four  or  five  feet  for 
the  ascent,  and  rendering  it  of  easy  gradient  near  the 
wall  and  away  from  the  newel.  But  in  subsidiary 
staircases,  or  where  space  was  limited,  as  it  was  in 
small  houses,  the  ascent  was  steep  and  awkward,  as 
may  be  realized  by  mounting  the  steps  of  a  church 
tower.  Little  or  no  ornamentation  was  bestowed 
upon  them,  unless  it  were  for  a  handrail  wrought  in 
the  solid  stone  of  the  wall,  or  for  a  vaulted  ceiling  over 
their  uppermost  termination.  Far  otherwise  was  it 
in  France,  where  great  ingenuity  was  bestowed  upon 
their  adornment  and  construction,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  castle  of  Blois,  or  the  chateau  of  Chambord, 
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where  the  principal  staircase  struck  the  fancy  of  Inigo 
Jones. 

This  circular  type  was  practically  the  only  one  in 
use  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  sudden  change 
took  place.  Stone  gave  way  to  wood,  and  winding 
steps  to  short,  straight  flights.  At  first  the  steps  were 
solid  blocks  of  wood,  as  formerly  they  had  been  of 
stone,  but  later  the  blocks  were  replaced  with  thin 
treads  resting  on  thin  risers,  to  the  considerable 
lessening  of  the  weight  and  the  cost.  But  whether 
solid  or  framed  up,  the  steps  were  carried  at  each  end 
by  a  solid  plank  of  wood  set  edgeways  and  sloping 
upwards  with  the  rake  of  the  stairs.  These  carriers 
or  “  strings  ”  as  the  joiner  calls  them,  were  in  turn 
let  into  and  supported  by  stout  vertical  posts  or 
newels,  which  likewise  held  the  ends  of  the  handrail. 
This  form  of  construction,  the  simplest  that  could  be 
devised  for  the  purpose,  is  still  in  general  use,  especially 
in  houses  that  have  to  be  built  cheaply ;  but  the 
present-day  version  is  a  very  attenuated  copy  of  the 
Ehzabethan  staircase,  which  was  massive  in  all  its 
parts.  Being  of  wood  its  plain  surface  invited  decora¬ 
tion  by  the  chisel,  an  invitation  eagerly  accepted  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  time  ;  its  stout  newels  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  quaint  shapes,  and  formed  excellent  pedestals 
for  the  heraldic  animals  so  dearly  loved  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans.  The  height  of  each  step  was  six  or  seven 
inches,  but  an  easier  gradient  became  fashionable  in 
later  years.  This  involved,  of  course,  a  greater  number 
of  steps  and  a  larger  extent  of  space  in  which  to  place 
the  staircase — facts  which  make  themselves  obvious 
on  plans  like  that  of  Coleshill.  Balthazar  Gerbier — or, 
to  give  him  his  due.  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier — went  so 
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far  as  to  advocate  steps  of  no  more  than  four  inches  in 
height,  and  this  for  a  rather  quaint  reason.  For,  he 
says,  every  gentleman  of  gallant  gait  lifts  his  foot  at 
least  four  inches  when  walking  on  the  level ;  and 
therefore  if  the  steps  be  no  more  than  that  height,  he 
would  find  it  as  easy  to  walk  upstairs  as  to  walk  on  a 
level  floor.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  an  argument 
would  hardly  have  recommended  him  for  inclusion 
among  the  philosophers  who  founded  the  Royal 
Society,  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  make  application. 

Just  as  the  Elizabethan  staircase  had  changed  in 
appearance  without  departing  from  its  general  con¬ 
ception,  so  was  it  with  fireplaces.  The  large  openings 
were  still  retained  and  the  fuel  was  mainly  wood. 
A  sea-coal  fire,  that  is,  one  composed  of  sea-borne 
coal  from,  maybe,  Newcastle,  was  sufficiently  unusual, 
as  we  learn  from  Dame  Quickly,  to  mark  events  which 
happened  in  front  of  it.  The  openings  were  not  quite 
so  enormous  as  in  the  past,  neither  so  wide  nor  so  high, 
and  with  their  diminution  the  chimney-pieces  also  grew 
smaller.  Some  of  those  at  Raynham,  Coleshill,  and 
Thorpe  Hall  are,  so  to  say,  of  one  story,  that  is,  they 
were  carried  up  no  higher  than  was  necessary  to  surround 
the  openings  handsomely.  Yet  the  old  fashion  of 
putting  a  second  stage  upon  the  first  had  not  entirely 
died  out,  as  may  be  seen  from  several  designs  by  Jones 
and  Webb.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  even  the 
truncated  chimney-piece  gave  way  to  a  simple  frame 
of  stone  or  marble,  fashioned  into  a  broad  and  swelling 
moulding  and  supporting  no  shelf.  Iron  fire-backs 
were  still  required  to  protect  the  back  wall  from  the 
direct  impact  of  the  fire,  and  they  were  frequently 
adorned  with  a  well-modelled  impression  of  the 
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owner’s  arms.  The  experience  of  modern  dwellers  in 
large  rooms  with  open  fireplaces  is  that  the  rooms  are 
intolerably  cold,  unless  there  is  supplementary  heating 
by  radiators ;  and,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  are  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  than  our  ancestors, 
it  is  clear  that  the  old  method  of  heating  was  held, 
even  by  them,  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement ; 
this  it  was  eventually  sought  to  achieve  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  grates  suitable  for  burning  coal  only.  The 
change  was  gradual ;  in  many  cases  the  principal  rooms 
were  furnished  with  coal-grates,  the  rest  being  left  with 
open  hearths.  At  Dyrham  in  Gloucestershire  one 
fireplace  has  a  grate  in  which  either  wood  or  coal  could 
be  burnt.  Some  old  houses  retain  to  this  day  in  one 
of  their  rooms  the  original  opening  wherein  nothing 
but  wood  can  be  burned.  The  effect  is  pleasant  and 
old-fashioned,  but  the  radius  of  warmth  is  limited, 
and  those  people  are  lucky  who  get  near,  yet  not  too 
near,  to  the  ample  hearth.  In  other  ancient  houses 
owners  have  taken  out  the  grates  which  had  been 
built  into  the  original  large  recesses,  and  have  reverted 
to  logs  and  fire-dogs  with  gratifying  effect  in  point  of 
appearance,  but  an  effect  sometimes  marred  by  the 
failure  of  the  smoke  to  follow,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
its  appointed  course  up  the  generous  flue. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  QUEEN  ANNE  HOUSE 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  filled 
the  ordinary  Englishman  with  delight.  The 
outlook  on  life  pecuhar  to  rigid  Puritans  was 
too  sombre  for  continued  acceptance.  Heavy  brows 
offended  light  hearts.  But  with  the  return  of  Charles  II 
a  new  golden  age  was  to  dawn.  With  the  joy  of 
emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  the  Puritan 
ascendancy  was  mingled  a  fierce  cruelty  of  resentment 
and  revenge,  directed  in  particular  against  those  who 
had  been  accessory  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
The  regicides  were  hunted  to  death  without  remorse  ; 
no  treachery,  no  ignoring  of  past  obligations  was  held 
disgraceful  in  bringing  them  to  trial ;  to  be  brought 
to  trial  was  to  be  passed  on  to  the  scaffold,  and  to 
mount  the  scaffold  was  to  suffer  the  barbarous  death 
of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering,  the  details  of 
which  are  too  repulsive  to  dwell  upon.  Yet  no 
impartial  reader  of  the  dying  speeches  of  these  men 
can  fail  to  admire  their  character,  however  much  his 
judgment  may  condemn  their  actions. 

The  golden  age  dawned,  but  it  was  soon  overcast. 
The  reaction  from  repression  developed  into  hardly 
controlled  licence.  Moderate  men  like  Evelyn,  were 
shocked  at  much  that  went  on  at  court,  but  they  bore 
it  philosophically.  In  all  directions  bright  hopes  were 
disappointed.  Charles  II  might  have  done  much  to 
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invigorate  the  arts,  but  he  merely  toyed  with  them. 
It  was  left  to  his  subjects  to  do  anything  substantial 
towards  their  development.  The  idea  of  a  great  palace 
at  Whitehall  was  revived,  and  Webb  submitted  to  the 
king  the  designs  he  had  prepared  during  the  closing 
years  of  Charles  I’s  life.  One  of  them  was  actually 
selected,  or  “  taken,”  as  Webb  notes  on  the  drawing. 
The  king  was  so  full  of  the  project  that  he  once  drew 
Evel3m  apart  in  order  to  sketch  the  scheme  on  paper, 
using  a  window-sill  as  his  table.  But  nothing  came  of 
it  all.  At  Greenwich  Palace  he  did  build  a  block  from 
Webb’s  design,  but  there  the  project  stopped  for  years, 
until  at  length  it  was  again  pursued  not  as  a  palace  but 
as  a  lordly  home  for  worn-out  seamen.  At  Winchester 
the  start  was  made  of  another  palace,  but  it  was  never 
finished.  Webb  himself,  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
architect  of  the  time,  had  reason  to  complain  of  neglect, 
for  his  application  to  be  made  surveyor  of  the  king’s 
works,  backed  as  it  was  by  a  convincing  statement 
of  his  capabiUty  and  of  his  claims  to  the  post,  was 
merely  abortive.  The  reasons  for  his  failure  are  not 
clear.  It  may  be  that  the  influential  Evelyn  gave  him 
no  good  word,  regarding  him  erroneously  as  nothing 
more  than  “  Inigo  Jones’s  man.”  It  may  be  that 
Webb  had  been  too  closely  connected  with  those  who 
had  been  far  enough  in  favour  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  be  able  to  build  houses.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  Webb  was  disappointed,  and  eventually  took  his 
ruffled  feelings  down  to  his  home  at  Butleigh  in 
Somerset,  where  he  died  in  1674. 

Webb  was  an  accomplished  and  painstaking  archi¬ 
tect,  full  of  ingenuity  and  gifted  with  fancy,  but  he 
just  fails  to  impress  us  as  being  great.  If  genius  be 
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rightly  described  as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  he  certainly  had  genius  ;  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  only  by  taking  these  pains  that  he  reached 
a  level  that  Jones  attained  with  apparent  ease.  Jones 
achieved  a  high  position  during  his  own  lifetime. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  architect 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  generally  demanded 
Italian  style.  His  work,  even  if  reduced  to  its  prob¬ 
able  dimensions,  is  masterly.  His  greatest  work  was 
long  held  to  be  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  a  design  which 
was  pubhshed  with  the  glamour  of  his  name  ;  but  if 
evidence  is  to  outweigh  conjecture,  if  facts  are  to  count 
for  more  than  opinions,  the  credit  for  the  various 
designs  of  this  great  building  must  be  given  to  Webb. 
It  is  just  possible  that  when  evidence  shall  have 
finally  overcome  long-held  assumptions,  and  Webb 
receives  his  due,  he  may  yet  be  accounted  great.  He 
suffers  in  truth  from  his  own  modesty,  for  he  nowhere 
asserts  the  least  claim  prejudicial  to  his  beloved 
master ;  to  him  Jones  was  the  greatest  architect 
of  the  age.  So  much  did  he  subordinate  himself  to 
his  chief  that  he  gave  Jones  the  whole  credit  for  the 
one  book  published  under  his  name — “  Stonehenge 
Restored  ” — although  it  was  in  fact  written  by  Webb 
himself  from  a  few  “  undigested  notes  ”  of  Jones. 
It  is  not  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  contribution  to 
antiquarian  research  which  is  of  interest — for  this  is 
negligible — but  Webb’s  self-effacement  in  relation  to  it. 
Jones’s  theories  were  attacked  by  a  Dr.  Charleton, 
whose  onslaught  was  countered  by  Webb  in  his 
“  Vindication  of  Stonehenge  Restored.”  The  whole 
controversy  is  wide  of  the  mark,  its  interest  lying  in  the 
references  made  by  Webb  to  his  old  master,  the 
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unbounded  admiration  he  displays,  and  in  particular 
the  small  number  of  the  master’s  works  which  are 
cited  in  order  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  be  “  the 
Vitruvius  of  his  age.”  The  enumeration  must  have 
been  fairly  complete,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  any  masterpiece  could  have  been  omitted. 

Webb’s  failure  to  gain  the  surveyorship  was  not 
retrieved  when  the  holder  of  the  post.  Sir  John 
Denham,  died,  for  the  appointment  was  given  to 
Christopher  Wren,  who,  so  far,  had  hardly  made  his 
first  bow  to  architecture.  But  Wren,  who  was  shortly 
to  become  its  dominating  figure,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  England  has  produced,  and, 
much  as  we  may  sympathize  with  Webb,  we  can  but 
agree  with  the  king’s  choice.  To  the  world  at  large 
Wren  stands  out  as  a  great  architect,  and  undoubtedly 
his  claim  to  immortality  must  ever  rest  upon  his 
architectural  work.  But  before  he  became  an  archi¬ 
tect  he  had  already  achieved  a  European  reputation 
as  a  man  of  science,  and  that  at  an  age  when  most 
men  have  hardly  completed  their  studies.  When  he 
was  twenty-five  he  was  made  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Gresham  College  in  London,  and  some  four  years 
later  Savilian  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Oxford  ; 
Evelyn  had  already  described  him  as  “  that  miracle 
of  a  youth.”  He  received  no  regular  architectural 
training,  but  so  uncommon  were  his  abilities  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  master  the  principles  of 
architecture  as  easily  as  those  of  astronomy  or  medicine 
or  half  a  dozen  other  sciences.  He  had  influential 
friends  fully  cognizant  of  his  powers,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  appointing  him  to  the 
surveyorship  in  spite  of  Webb’s  superior  knowledge 
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and  greater  experience.  It  may  seem  odd  that  a 
post  with  such  technical  duties  should  not  have  been 
given  to  a  man  trained  to  perform  them  ;  but  such 
was  the  policy  of  the  times,  and,  in  any  case,  a  man  of 
science  was  more  appropriate  for  the  work  than  a  poet 
like  Denham,  who,  if  he  knew  a  httle  about  poetry, 
knew  less  about  architecture. 

Wren  easily  mastered  his  new  duties ;  he  had 
already  tried  his  hand  at  architecture  in  Oxford  and  he 
had  travelled  in  France  to  study  its  buildings,  and 
when  the  devastation  caused  by  the  great  fire  of 
London  came  to  be  made  good  he  rose  magnificently 
to  the  occasion.  It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of 
these  pages  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  discussion 
of  Wren’s  work.  His  masterpiece  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  his  hardly  less  remarkable  work  in 
the  city  churches,  are  as  well  known  as  his  own  name. 
With  our  present  concern  of  domestic  architecture  he 
was  less  closely  connected,  but  such  of  his  house- 
designs  as  are  known  have  all  the  gracious  dignity 
which  characterizes  the  rest  of  his  work. 

His  principal  domestic  work  was  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  of  which  he  modernized  a  substantial  portion, 
removing  in  the  process  much  of  Wolsey’s  original 
building.  The  contrast  between  the  new  and  old  styles 
is  most  interesting.  In  the  great  hall  of  Henry  VHI 
is  seen  the  best  that  his  age  could  produce  j  it  is 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  high  mediaeval 
tradition.  In  Wren’s  new  range  of  rooms  is  seen  the 
best  that  his  own  age  could  produce ;  no  one  could 
have  designed  a  more  stately  fa9ade,  one  more  justly 
proportioned  or  more  simply  yet  effectively  handled. 
It  is  of  course  in  the  Classic  style  derived  ultimately 
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from  Italian  sources,  but  it  is  treated  with  such  freedom 
as  to  be  essentially  English  in  character.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  the  work  inside,  which  carries  on  the 
ideas  promulgated  by  Jones  and  Webb — large  panels 
on  the  walls  and  massive  ceilings.  The  mouldings 
are  of  Classic  type,  but  the  treatment  is  free  :  there  is 
no  slavish  adherence  to  precedent.  The  carving  and 
handling  of  the  woodwork  in  particular  are  fresh  in 
idea  and  are  pecuhar  to  the  time,  being  the  work  of  a 
school  of  craftsmen  which  had  grown  up  round  Wren 
at  St.  Paul’s  and  the  city  churches.  At  this  period, 
as  in  the  past,  the  same  treatment  of  detail  was 
applied  to  houses  as  to  churches  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
Gothic  revival  of  last  century  that  it  became  custom¬ 
ary  to  differentiate  between  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
adornment,  and  that  beautiful  work  of  Classic  inspira¬ 
tion  was  held  to  be  pagan,  and  was  ruthlessly  cleared 
out  of  churches,  to  make  way  for  some  modern  imita¬ 
tion  of  Gothic  design,  devoid  of  all  inspiration  save 
that  derived  from  a  study  of  ancient  workmanship, 
of  which  the  true  spirit  animated  but  a  handful  of 
designers. 

Wren  was  brought  to  Hampton  Court  by  William 
and  Mary.  Like  a  wise  man  he  kept  out  of  high 
pohtics,  there  being  no  such  compelling  force  as  actual 
warfare  to  drag  every  man  of  strong  character  into 
taking  sides  as  had  been  the  case  with  Inigo  Jones. 
Wren  left  affairs  of  State  to  others,  and  busied  himself 
with  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  was  so  eminent 
that  his  services  were  as  indispensable  to  one  monarch 
as  to  another. 

Charles  II  had  died  after  disappointing  the  hopes 
that  illumined  his  restoration  ;  the  unrest  aroused  by 
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his  brother,  both  before  his  accession  and  during  the 
unhappy  years  when  he  suffered  hfe’s  fitful  fever  on 
the  throne,  had  been  stilled  by  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  William  III,  and  great  personages 
again  turned  their  attention  to  building.  The  Duke 
of  Montagu  at  Boughton  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  erected 
houses  typical  of  the  times — times  when  great  nobles 
had  to  be  nobly  housed,  so  that  the  world  might  see 
upon  what  a  lofty  plane  they  moved. 

Ralph,  Baron  Montagu  (for  he  did  not  become  a 
duke  until  four  years  before  his  death  in  1709),  had 
been  ambassador  to  the  French  king,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  been  entertained  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Versailles,  where  he  had  full  enjoyment  of  the 
splendid  gardens.  It  was  his  distinguished  privilege, 
indeed,  to  have  the  great  fountains  and  waterworks 
set  playing  at  his  entrance.  So  much  was  he  impressed 
with  the  splendour  of  the  place  that  on  his  return  to 
England  he  set  about  rebuilding  his  ancestral  home 
'  after  the  fashion  of  Versailles,  in  which  process  he 
buried,  although  he  did  not  destroy,  much  of  the 
original  fine  work  of  Henry  VIITs  time.  It  was  not 
the  fashion  of  the  great  palace  itself  that  he  followed, 
but  the  more  sober  and  restrained  fashion  of  its  lordly 
stables.  His  funds,  however,  seem  to  have  fallen 
short  of  his  ambitions,  and  it  was  but  one  end  of  the 
house  that  he  rebuilt  after  the  manner  of  Versailles, 
the  remainder  being  afterwards  completed  in  a  plainer 
way.  Even  one  wing  of  his  new  front  was  left  un¬ 
finished,  and  to-day  its  interior  is  a  collection  of  waste 
spaces.  But  what  he  did,  he  did  well,  and  his  range 
of  rooms,  principally  state-rooms,  is  an  illuminating 
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example  of  how  great  personages  housed  them¬ 
selves.  The  lofty  walls  are  panelled  with  large  and 
heavily  moulded  panels  ;  the  ceilings  are  covered  with 
paintings  by  Verrio  or  artists  of  his  school ;  the  floors 
are  of  polished  parquet  and  are  filled  with  fine  furniture 
of  the  time.  The  great  windows  look  out  upon  the 
park  and  along  wide  avenues  of  trees,  which  recede 
in  one  direction  until  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
leave  but  a  background  of  sky,  and  in  another  until  the 
trees  merge  in  a  distant  wood. 

Still  more  complete  and  splendid  were  his  gardens. 
In  the  words  of  a  biographer,  they  were  "  agreeably 
diversified  with  many  large  Basons,  a  variety  of 
Fountains,  Aviaries,  Reservoirs,  Fishponds,  Canals, 
Wildernesses,  Terraces,  etc.,  and  adorned  with  Statues, 
Urns,  etc.,  of  Marble  or  Metal  of  curious  Workmanship, 
and  procured  from  abroad  at  great  cost.”  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  was  much  impressed  with  this  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Versailles,  and  congratulated  Montagu  warmly 
on  his  waterworks,  receiving  the  prompt  reply : 
“  But  they  are  by  no  means  comparable  to  your 
Grace’s  fireworks.”  What  the  father  left  unfinished 
of  the  lay-out,  his  son,  the  second  duke,  continued, 
and  many  miles  of  avenues  still  remain  to  justify  his 
name  of  ”  John  the  Planter,”  to  witness  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  conception,  and  to  dominate  the  scenery 
of  the  countryside  almost  as  much  in  its  degree  as 
the  sea  dominates  that  of  Newquay,  or  the  mountains 
that  of  Capel  Curig.  The  local  tradition  (picturesque 
and  unreliable,  after  the  manner  of  tradition)  has  it 
that  John  the  Planter  designed  to  carry  an  avenue 
from  Boughton  to  London,  some  seventy  miles  distant, 
but  circumstances  frustrating  his  intention  (one  rather 
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obvious  circumstance  being  that  he  did  not  own  the 
land),  he  planted  a  like  length  on  his  own  estate.  The 
story  credits  the  duke  with  too  much  avenue  by  some 
forty  miles ;  but  even  the  residue  of  thirty  miles,  all 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  house  as  a 
centre,  impart  a  special  character  to  the  landscape. 

Although  much  of  the  glory  has  departed,  including 
the  waterworks  and  the  whole  of  the  statues  and  objects 
of  curious  workmanship,  the  main  lines  of  the  lay-out 
still  exist.  The  broad  canals,  now  reduced  to  the 
width  of  the  stream  which  fed  them,  the  outhne  of  the 
basins  now  empty,  the  cascade  now  silent,  the  terraces, 
one  of  the  wildernesses  and  great  trees  which  helped 
to  make  another — all  serve  as  reminders  of  the  original 
fine  project,  and  they  are  further  supplemented 
in  a  dry  summer  by  faint  indications  of  vanished 
parterres  emerging  from  the  wide  greensward.  In 
respect  of  the  trees,  their  relics  are  even  more 
impressive  than  they  themselves  were  when  first 
planted,  for  age  has  given  them  a  stateliness  which 
never  greeted  the  eyes  of  Duke  Ralph  or  Duke 
John. 

To  this  great  home,  while  still  incomplete,  Ralph, 
now  Earl  of  Montagu,  may  have  brought  the  mad 
duchess  whom  he  married  as  his  second  wife.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  second  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who, 
gossip  hints,  took  refuge  in  the  bottle  from  her  vexa¬ 
tious  oddities.  Her  malady  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  megalomania,  for  it  is  said  that,  being 
immensely  rich  she  resolved  after  his  death  to  wed 
nobody  but  a  sovereign  prince.  Montagu,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her  wealth  and  intent  on  obtaining  it, 
wooed  her  in  the  character  of  Emperor  of  China, 
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dressing  himself  and  his  attendants  to  suit  the  part, 
and  approaching  her  with  Oriental  genuflexions. 
Dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  she 
accepted  his  hand  and  they  were  married.  A  rival 
twitted  him  upon  his  success  in  a  copy  of  verses : 
there  was  no  glory  in  the  conquest  of  "  one  that’s 
under  bedlam’s  laws,”  and  as  for  the  lady’s  own 
compliance. 

Love  of  thee  was  not  the  cause. 

It  proves  that  she  was  mad. 

Although  she  may  have  come  down  to  Houghton, 
the  duchess  passed  most  of  her  time  in  the  seclusion  of 
Montagu  House  in  London.  Fortunately  she  had  no 
-  children  by  either  husband,  the  second  Duke  of 
Montagu  being  issue  of  his  father’s  first  marriage. 
Four  years  before  his  death  in  1709  the  father  was 
granted  a  dukedom  by  Queen  Anne.  The  son  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  being 
fond  of  heraldry,  he  recorded  his  ancient  descent  and 
his  illustrious  marriage  on  decorative  genealogical 
trees  over  two  of  his  fireplaces. 

^  Castle  Howard  is  one  of  the  ”  heavy  loads  ”  of  the 
jesting  epitaph  composed  for  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
architect  and  poet.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  and  would 
have  been  vaster  still  had  the  whole  design  been 
carried  out.  It  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
regard  to  large  houses.  It  was  the  magnificent  seat 
of  a  great  noble,  a  visible  sign  of  his  greatness.  It  is 
also  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  after  architectural 
splendour  for  its  own  sake  which  mark  this  period 
more  than  any  other.  The  study  of  architecture  as  a 
spectacle  was  preferred  to  its  study  as  a  means  of 
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\  meeting  practical  requirements.  The  effect  aimed  at 
here,  as  later  at  Blenheim,  was  to  fill  the  spectator 
with  admiration  ;  convenience  of  arrangement  was  a 
minor  consideration.  Great  personages  desired  to  be 
glorified,  or  the  nation  desired  to  glorify  such  a  hero 
as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  architects  were  ready  to 
gratify  these  desires  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
embodying  their  ideas  of  scenic  architecture  in  con¬ 
crete  form.  Each  impulse  helped  the  other.  It 
was  the  public  that  was  to  be  impressed  first  of  all ; 
the  family  who  lived  in  the  house  came  second.  Of 
course  the  size  of  the  buildings  provided  plenty  of 
space  within  the  walls,  but  this  space  was  divided  up 
rather  to  suit  the  exterior  than  to  result  in  good 
domestic  planning.  At  Castle  Howard  so  much  of 
the  interior  is  taken  up  by  the  entrance  hall  and 
corridors  that  the  rooms  themselves  are  smaller  than 
the  scale  of  the  house  leads  one  to  expect.  The  design 
was  not  imposed  on  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  by  an  auto¬ 
cratic  architect,  for  it  was  submitted  to  many  critics, 
among  others  to  the  duke  at  Chatsworth,  wEo  abso¬ 
lutely  approved  of  it,  and  found  it  much  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  No  critic  raised 
an  objection  of  any  kind  and  the  building  was  started. 
As  an  additional  precaution,  however,  the  king’s 
opinion  was  sought  through  the  submission  of  a  model 
in  wood. 

A  few  years  after  Castle  Howard  was  begun — it  was 
not  finished  for  nearly  thirty  years — Vanbrugh  was 
busy  building  the  great  palace  of  Blenheim  on  a  some¬ 
what  similar  plan,  consisting  of  a  central  block  and  two 
low  wings.  The  total  extent  of  the  front  was  850 
feet,  considerably  longer  than  that  of  any  other  private 
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house,  including  Castle  Howard  and  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  the  Yorkshire  home  of  the  Fitzwilliams. 
But  Blenheim  was,  of  course,  a  tribute  from  the  nation 
to  her  most  renowned  son,  and  it  called  for  a  grandiose 
conception.  “  We  went  to  Blenheim,”  wrote  Horace 
Walpole  in  1760,  “  and  saw  all  Vanbrugh’s  quarries, 
all  the  acts  of  parliament  and  gazettes  on  the  duke 
in  inscriptions,  and  all  the  old  flock  chairs,  wainscoat 
tables,  and  gowns  and  petticoats  of  Queen  Anne, 
that  old  Sarah  could  crowd  among  the  blocks  of 
marble.  It  looks  like  the  palace  of  an  auctioneer 
who  has  been  chosen  king  of  Poland.  .  .  .  The  place 
is  as  ugly  as  the  house,  and  the  bridge,  like  the  beggars 
at  the  old  duchess’  gate,  begs  for  a  drop  of  water,  and 
is  refused.”  This  bantering  description  is  not  inapt, 
if  one  shares  Walpole’s  unsympathetic  mood.  Per¬ 
haps  “old  Sarah’s”  furniture  was  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  make  the  palace  homelike.  Without 
going  all  the  way  with  the  writer  in  calling  it  ugly, 
Blenheim  is  not  one  of  Vanbrugh’s  most  pleasing  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  bridge  is  in  fact  the  most  attractive 
feature,  but,  in  common  with  nearly  every  bridge 
that  adorns  these  great  lay-outs,  it  was  not  built 
because  there  was  a  wide  river  to  cross  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  sheet  of  water  was  contrived  in  order  to 
introduce  the  bridge. 

When  Vanbrugh  had  a  free  hand  all  his  houses 
were  treated  in  a  palatial  manner ;  they  were  grand 
enough  to  suit  the  nobility  when  that  nobility  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  magnificence,  and  they  are  grander 
than  circumstances  of  the  present  day  demand. 
Indeed,  two  of  them  were  long  since  found  overpower¬ 
ing  ;  for  when  Seaton  Delaval  in  Northumberland 
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was  burnt  down  a  few  years  after  it  was  built,  no¬ 
body  had  the  courage  to  rebuild  it ;  and  another  of 
his  houses,  Eastbury  in  Dorset,  became,  under  altered 
conditions,  too  large  either  to  hve  in,  to  let,  or  to  sell ; 
and  as  the  owner  could  find  no  one  willing  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  its  maintenance,  not  only  rent  free  but 
actually  if  subsidized  by  a  grant  of  some  hundreds  a 
year,  it  was  finally  pulled  down. 

The  desire  for  display,  consistently  manifested  in 
large  houses  from  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be 
fortresses,  was  combined  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  with 
a  due  sense  of  household  comfort.  The  mansions, 
however  large,  like  Holdenby  or  Audley  End,  were 
homely,  and  their  plans  were  contrived  with  an  eye 
to  the  routine  of  daily  hfe  ;  the  kitchen,  for  instance, 
was  within  hail  of  the  room,  whether  hall  or  parlour, 
where  the  food  was  to  be  eaten.  But  considerations 
of  this  kind  gradually  gave  way  to  the  claims  of 
“  architecture  ”  as  then  conceived.  The  servants’ 
working-department  was  put  in  the  basement  or  in 
an  outlying  wing,  whence  the  food  was  brought  by  a 
long  and  devious  course.  The  hall,  which  used  to  be 
a  living-room,  became  a  large,  cold,  and  almost  forlorn 
vestibule,  devoted  to  architectural  effect  and  a  large 
staircase,  rather  than  to  the  more  intimate  purposes 
of  daily  life ;  corridors  occupied  much  more  space 
than  of  old.  A  toll  on  comfort  was  levied  to  support 
fine  architecture.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  state  of  things  was  brought  about  primarily  by 
architects.  It  arose  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
architects  provided  what  was  asked  of  them.  They 
did  it  uncommonly  well,  and  their  work  in  this  age,  as 
in  all  others,  is  a  sure  index  to  the  habits  of  the  period. 
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The  separation  of  the  house  into  a  central  block 
and  two  detached  wings  became  very  general  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  idea  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  at  Stoke 
Bruerne  in  Northamptonshire,  and  Webb  adopted  it 
in  several  of  his  designs.  It  was  a  very  distinct  idea, 
and  very  effective  in  point  of  appearance  ;  most  of  the 
architects  of  the  time  put  it  in  practice,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  was  recommended  in  books 
on  building  as  a  cheap  way  of  obtaining  a  noble  effect. 
There  was  no  need,  so  readers  were  informed,  to  have 
vast  dimensions,  so  long  as  suitable  proportions  were 
adopted ;  and  then  followed  modest  suggestions  for 
the  sizes  of  the  several  blocks,  and  the  position  of  the 
wings  in  relation  to  the  centre. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  wings  were  put  varied. 
At  Blenheim  one  was  the  kitchen  court,  the  other  was 
devoted  to  the  stables  and  their  yard,  both  being  of 
great  size.  At  Seaton  Delaval  there  was  a  similar 
allocation  ;  but  although  on  a  smaller  scale  than  at 
Blenheim,  these  subsidiary  departments  were  large, 
and  the  two  or  three  horses  which  were  housed  in  the 
stables  a  few  years  ago  seemed  lost  in  the  vastness  of 
the  space.  At  Castle  Howard  one  wing  is  used  for 
laundry  purposes  ;  the  other,  which  was  never  built, 
was  intended  for  the  stables.  These  examples  are 
on  the  heroic  scale,  but  there  were  plenty  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  seats  built  with  wings  of  reasonable  size.  They 
were  entirely  distinct  from  the  house  itself,  to  which 
they  were  joined  by  arcades.  The  usual  practice  was 
to  put  the  kitchen  in  one  of  them,  while  the  other 
accommodated  the  library,  perhaps,  or  the  chapel,  or 
some  other  room  not  in  constant  use.  The  stateliness 
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of  effect  aimed  at  by  this  arrangement  had  its  draw¬ 
backs.  One  was  the  distance  of  the  kitchen  from 
the  dining-room  and  the  devious  route  that  led  be¬ 
tween  them.  Another  was  the  fact  that  these 
wings  which  were  mainly  devoted  to  menial  purposes 
either  had  to  overlook  the  main  approach  or  offer  to 
it  a  dull  and  blind  front.  At  Burley-on-the-Hill, 
near  Oakham,  a  curved  open  arcade  stretches  out  a 
long  distance  on  each  side  of  the  front,  offering,  as  it 
were,  welcoming  but  immovable  arms  to  the  visitor, 
but  the  effect,  intended  to  be  impressive,  is  in  fact 
rather  forlorn,  and  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  that  of 
the  great  courts  of  such  a  Jacobean  house  as  Audley 
End,  where  the  long,  straight  ranges  of  low  buildings 
served  useful  purposes. 

There  was  a  large  strain  of  artificiahty  in  all  these 
great  houses  and  their  lay-outs.  The  principal  floor 
of  the  house  was  given  up  to  state  apartments,  and 
the  family  passed  its  ordinary  life  in  much  smaller 
rooms,  contrived  maybe  in  the  basement,  or  maybe  in 
such  spaces  as  were  left  on  the  fringe  of  the  principal 
apartments.  These  great  rooms  of  state,  large  and 
lofty,  and  adorned  with  columns,  were  striking  enough 
at  a  time  when  neighbours  had  probably  never  seen 
anything  grander  than  the  assembly-room  of  the  best 
inn  of  the  district.  But  to-day  their  splendour  pales 
before  that  of  the  town  hall  and  the  chief  rooms  of 
the  new  hotels  in  the  county  town.  The  gardens  were 
admirable  in  their  general  disposition,  their  formahty, 
and  their  variety  of  interest ;  but  buildings  were  often 
introduced  to  give  point  to  the  lay-out  that  could  hardly 
have  been  useful  in  themselves.  At  least  that  is  the 
feeling  aroused  in  the  present  day,  when  in  garden  after 
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garden  one  sees  empty  garden-houses  with  remains  of 
careful  decoration  on  which  decay  has  laid  its  hand  for 
many  years.  The  question  is  prompted,  Could  these 
garden-houses  and  grottos  ever  have  had  a  purpose 
as  vital  as  have  the  pavilions  of  golf  or  tennis  clubs  ; 
were  they  ever  built  to  be  used,  or  were  they  merely 
to  be  looked  at  ?  In  view  of  the  money  spent  on  the 
internal  fittings,  and  from  the  existence  of  fireplaces 
in  many  of  them,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were 
intended  for  some  kind  of  use,  perhaps  for  such 
alfresco  meals  as  Walpole  mentions  in  connexion  with 
Stowe,  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  royalty, 
not  indeed  the  sovereign  himself,  the  house-party, 
mostly  elderly  people,  tottered  shivering  down  a  vast 
flight  of  stone  steps  in  order  to  dine  in  the  presence  of 
admiring  spectators  from  the  adjacent  town  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  Or  they  may  have  served  as  convenient 
rendezvous  in  the  frolics  of  younger  house-parties, 
when  great  ladies  salhed  forth  as  milkmaids,  attired 
in  dresses  any  one  of  which  must  have  cost  as  much  as 
would  have  kept  a  real  milkmaid  in  comfort  for  a 
year  or  two. 

Such  froHcs  were  as  much  in  favour  then  as  dances 
are  to-day  ;  and  although  young  girls  were  not  quite 
so  independent  as  they  are  now,  their  chaperons  were 
not  exactly  dragons  of  vigilance.  It  was  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that,  no  doubt  wisely,  regarded  the 
wayward  exuberance  of  youth  with  austerity.  During 
the  London  season  the  gardens  at  Vauxhall  were  the 
frequent  resort  of  aristocratic  parties  of  a  summer 
evening.  A  countess  would  send  out  cards  of  invita¬ 
tion,  and  the  company  would  assemble  at  her  house, 
where  she  received  them,  resplendent  with  newly 
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applied  rouge.  The  party  was  composed  of  the  Duke 
of  this,  Lord  that,  and  Lord  the  other,  together  with 
daughters  of  good  families,  held  to  be  safe  when  under 
the  wing  of  the  countess.  They  sallied  forth  to  the 
river,  picking  up  other  noble  friends  on  the  road  thither. 
The  river  they  paraded  to  the  accompaniment  of 
French  horns  and  the  singing  of  one  of  their  party, 
and  thus  made  their  noisy  way  to  Vauxhall.  Here 
they  settled  themselves  in  one  of  the  booths,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  little  garden  ;  but  not  before  a 
quarrel  with  another  party  had  like  to  have  resulted 
in  a  duel,  much  desired  by  one  of  their  number,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  never  yet  seen  one.  The  storm 
blew  over,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  young  creature, 
who,  however,  found  compensation  in  the  bold 
addresses  of  a  young  lord  whom  wine  had  rendered 
adventurous.  As  in  the  country  it  was  entertaining 
to  become  a  milkmaid,  so  at  Vauxhall  it  was  amusing 
to  turn  cook,  and  accordingly  the  countess  herself 
proceeded  to  stew  some  chickens  in  a  suitably  unpro¬ 
fessional  manner.  These  were  eaten  with  politeness 
if  not  with  gusto,  amid  much  loud  laughter  and  those 
lively  sallies  which,  on  such  occasions,  pass  for  wit. 
So  boisterous  did  the  entertainment  become  that  the 
whole  world  of  pleasure-seekers  drew  near,  and  even 
invaded  the  gardens  of  the  adjoining  booths,  where 
they  were  addressed  by  one  of  the  young  bloods. 
He  drank  a  bumper  to  their  healths,  and  as  his  attitude 
was  becoming  more  and  more  friendly  and  even 
familiar,  such  wisdom  as  was  left  to  his  companions 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  Homes  were 
accordingly  sought,  and  finally  reached  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 
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The  garden-houses  which  prompted  this  digression 
were  supplemented  in  large  lay-outs  by  temples,  placed 
far  away  across  the  park,  where,  at  some  expense, 
they  introduced  a  romantic  Itahan  note  into  the  land¬ 
scape.  Or  they  rose  from  the  banks  of  a  stretch  of 
water  where,  embosomed  in  trees,  they  were  reflected 
on  its  placid  surface.  Lofty  columns  were  erected  in 
conspicuous  positions  to  commemorate  some  well- 
known  person  or  striking  event ;  smaller  columns  were 
built  in  the  recesses  of  a  grove  in  compliment  to  a 
friend  or  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  owner  presently 
fell  out.  Gothic  temples,  or  what  passed  for  such, 
were  included  in  the  larger  schemes,  and  these,  along 
with  sham  ruins,  devoid  of  all  archaeological  or  other 
reahty,  served  to  add  to  the  romance  of  the  scene. 
Immense  sums  of  money  must  have  been  lavished  on 
these  striking  objects,  and  with  excellent  results  in 
pleasing  the  eye  and  touching  the  imagination.  But 
when  the  interest  of  a  fine  view  centres  on  a  substantial 
building,  and  it  is  found  on  close  approach  that  the 
building  serves  no  other  end  than  to  be  looked  at,  the 
mind  is  apt  to  recoil  from  so  great  an  outlay  for  so 
limited  a  purpose.  It  is  otherwise  with  urns  and 
statues  :  they  have  no  secondary  mission,  they  are 
there  only  to  be  seen,  and  some  of  the  most  delightful 
gardens  are  those  where  straight  vistas  end  or  cross 
each  other  at  such  pleasing  objects  in  a  manner  no¬ 
where  better  displayed  than  at  Melbourne  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  Here  is  no  strained  artificiahty,  everything 
answers  its  ostensible  purpose  ;  the  walks  not  only 
lead  from  one  point  to  another  but  they  are  themselves 
delightfully  varied  with  light  and  shade,  here  shut  in 
with  walls  and  roofs  of  yew,  there  more  open,  and 
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always  pointing  towards  some  object,  be  it  statue 
or  urn,  which  invites  a  close  inspection,  and  rewards 
it.  Bramham  Park,  some  few  miles  from  Leeds,  has 
a  lay-out  half-way  between  simpUcity  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  has  long  vistas,  large  basins  of  water,  a 
distant  column,  a  Gothic  temple,  and  memorials  to 
favourite  animals  ;  but  it  is  of  reasonable  size  and 
offers  no  long  excursions  to  beautiful  but  desolate 
buildings.  Castle  Howard  is  more  tiring  ;  it  is  a  long 
walk  past  the  temple,  the  grass-grown  bridge  idly 
spanning  a  lake  contracted  for  its  reception,  and 
thence  on  to  the  noble  mausoleum.  Here  lie  many 
Howards  beneath  its  lofty  dome,  and  there  is  room  for 
many  more ;  but  they  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  go 
there,  and  in  any  case  seem  to  prefer  places  of  less 
isolated  sepulture. 

Stowe  House  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  extravagance  in  house  and  garden.  It 
has  an  imposing  facade,  but  surely  no  other  house 
presents  so  great  an  extent  of  fine  walls  enclosing  such 
modest  accommodation  within  them.  Its  gardens  are 
huge,  and  dispersed  among  them  are  grottos,  temples, 
and  columns  in  large  number,  each  one  having  its  own 
significance  expressed  in  inscriptions  the  most  diverse. 
For  several  generations  celebrated  architects  were 
employed  to  design  them.  A  long  summer’s  day  and 
a  robust  constitution  are  necessary  if  they  are  all  to 
be  visited  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  But  they  are 
well  worth  the  trouble,  for  here  is  the  climax  of 
eighteenth-century  fancy  in  strildng  lay-outs.  Every 
lover  of  historical  architecture  was  perturbed  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  this  remarkable  place  came  under 
the  hammer,  and  the  relief  was  great  when  it  became 
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known  that  Stowe  was  to  become  a  school,  with  house 
and  surroundings  undivided,  save  for  the  great  avenue, 
which,  however,  generous  donors  have  since  added  to 
its  domain.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  novel 
personality  in  ownership  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a 
lessening  of  care  in  the  preservation  of  so  fine  an 
example  of  the  great  homes  of  the  past. 

Wrest  in  Bedfordshire  is  another  example  of  a  great 
lay-out.  It  has  a  placid  canal  with  a  temple  at  the 
end,  and  on  either  side  a  number  of  small  clearings  in 
the  wood,  each  with  its  own  interest  in  the  shape  of  a 
column,  a  statue,  an  urn,  or  a  memorial  to  some  friend 
or  relative.  The  urns  are  adorned  with  figures  in 
rehef,  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  in  praise  of  wine  ;  nymphs 
and  tritons,  in  praise  of  water.  One  tablet  records  a 
Mr.  Hutton,  who  "  took  great  delight  here  and  whose 
company  was  agreeable  and  useful  to  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Kent.”  The  duke  who  gave  this  pleasing 
testimonial  was  the  originator  of  the  whole  scheme 
in  1706,  his  successors  altering  and  adorning  it  until 
the  year  1740.  So  says  one  inscription.  Another  tells 
how  the  gardens  were  further  altered  “  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  of  Lancelot  Brown,  Esq’^®.  in  the 
years  1758,  1759,  1760.”  But  fortunately  “  Capability 
Brown  ”  wrought  less  devastation  here  than  in  many 
of  the  gardens  he  improved.  The  temple  has  a  fire¬ 
place  in  one  of  its  rooms,  with  a  mirror  over  it,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  coat-of-arms.  Such  decoration  certainly 
points  to  the  place  being  used  by  the  family  and 
guests  and  not  merely  by  gardeners  for  the  storing  of 
their  tools.  The  distance  from  the  house  to  the  centre 
of  interest  is  considerable,  and  particularly  does  it 
seem  so  on  a  hot  day,  and  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether 
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great  ladies  ever  had  the  vigour  to  make  a  tour  of 
these  interesting  objects,  and  whether  in  their  secret 
hearts  they  would  not  have  preferred  less  grandeur 
and  more  compactness. 

Almost  every  house  of  this  period  had  a  definite 
lay-out  as  part  of  the  design.  The  custom  was  inherited 
from  the  past,  but  the  modest  schemes  which  had 
satisfied  earlier  days  had  by  now  grown  immensely. 
Nearly  every  view  of  important  houses,  such  as  were 
worthy  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Kip’s  “  Britannia 
Illustrata,”  or  Colen  Campbell’s  “  Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus,”  included  the  garden;  and  although  there  was  a 
similarity  in  the  general  treatment,  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  detail.  The  aim  was  to  obtain  different 
sources  and  sorts  of  interest ;  to  divide  the  space  by 
walls  or  thick  hedges  so  that  attention  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  something  of  reasonable  size.  Apertures 
in  the  dividing  walls  led  to  enclosures  having  a  different 
interest.  Advantage  was  taken  of  a  fall  in  the  ground 
to  introduce  terraces  and  flights  of  steps.  Attention 
was  chained  to  objects  in  the  garden  itself — to  statues, 
urns,  and  fountains  ;  distant  views  were  hardly  con¬ 
sidered,  for  the  admiration  of  landscape  at  large  was 
not  yet  prevalent.  The  generally  small  extent  of  the 
enclosures  helped  to  keep  them  warm  ;  the  winds  were 
checked  and  the  sun  was  coaxed  into  leaving  a  little 
of  his  heat.  But  the  change  of  taste  which  produced 
Capability  Brown  altered  all  this.  Small  enclosures 
were  merged  together,  straight  walks  were  abolished 
along  with  other  outcomes  of  formality.  Nature  was 
relieved  of  the  curbs  which  had  controlled  it ;  its 
effects  were  heightened,  not  disciplined.  Distant 
groves  took  the  place  of  near  yew  hedges ;  and  lakes. 
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so  planned  that  the  eye  credited  them  with  unreal 
size,  replaced  the  ponds  and  canals  of  definite  extent. 
The  house,  which  formerly  had  been  the  centre  of 
carefully  devised  pleasure-haunts,  now  became  an 
incident  in  the  landscape.  The  new  ideas  were  carried 
out  with  great  skill,  hence  the  well-earned  epithet  of . 
“  Capability.”  If  further  testimony  were  wanted  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  designs  of  Repton  for  improving 
the  surroundings  of  Normanton  Park  in  Rutland. 
These  are  bound  in  book  form,  dated  1796,  and  each 
page  is  in  duplicate ;  the  upper  sheet  shows  the  view 
as  it  then  was,  and  on  being  lifted  discloses  Repton’s 
design  for  improvement,  and,  granted  the  new  point 
of  view,  the  improvement  is  manifest.  This  change  of 
outlook  is  doubtless  part  of  that  increasing  tendency 
to  admire  natural  scenery  which  first  found  full  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  beauty  of  sunshine  and  cloud,  of 
mountains  and  trees,  had  not  been  hidden  from  the 
older  poets,  but  it  had  not  been  made  the  main  theme 
of  their  song.  Mountains,  indeed,  had  inspired  more 
horror  than  delight  when  it  had  been  necessary  to 
cross  them,  and  Walter  Scott  was  probably  the  first 
poet  who  ''  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 
Helvellyn  ”  with  any  pleasure. 

The  views  of  Kip  and  Campbell  are  largely  concerned 
with  houses  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  formal  gardening  was  in  its  most  developed 
stage,  and  had  altered  or  absorbed  the  work  of  earlier 
times.  There  are  accordingly  very  few  examples  left 
of  the  gardens  of  Elizabeth's  age,  and  those  can  hardly 
be  guaranteed  as  entirely  genuine.  But  the  enclosed 
garden  at  Montacute,  with  its  balustraded  walls. 
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quaint  garden-houses,  and  curious  skeleton  “  temples  ” 
that  rise  half-way  along  the  side-walls,  must  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  contemporary  with  the  house  of  1580. 
A  little  later  in  date  is  the  circular  garden  at  Chastle- 
ton,  surrounded  with  a  yew  hedge  and  filled  with 
quaintly  cut  box-trees  once  intended  to  represent 
animals,  but  now  grown  out  of  shape  with  age. 

But  of  gardens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pleasantly 
planned  and  of  reasonable  size,  there  are  plenty  of 
examples  left.  Canons  Ashby  in  Northamptonshire 
was  modernized  quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  had  a  new  front  door  placed  in  the  centre  of  one 
front  and  opening  on  to  a  green  court,  walled  on  each 
side  and  leading  to  the  park,  where  stands  a  charming 
lead  figure  of  a  shepherd,  visible  between  two  rows  of 
clipped  yew  trees.  Beyond  one  of  the  \yalls  lies 
another  garden  approached  from  a  side  door  of  the 
house,  and  shut  off  from  the  park,  save  where  a  pair 
of  gates,  hung  to  massive  stone  piers,  breaks  its  length. 
Standing  at  the  side  door  the  ground  falls  away  in 
front  in  several  stages  of  grass  slopes,  down  the  first 
of  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  set  between  ancient 
cedars,  leads  to  a  level  stretch.  Through  the  dark 
archway  of  the  cedars  the  length  of  the  garden  is  seen 
to  drop  gently  to  a  distant  gateway,  whence  the  eye  is 
carried  along  a  broad  avenue  to  far-off  fields  half- 
hidden  in  the  haze.  There  is  no  effort,  no  strenuous 
attempt  to  gain  effect ;  advantage  has  been  taken  in 
the  simplest  fashion  of  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground. 

Rather  more  intentional  design  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  gardens  of  the  beautiful  house  of  Drayton 
in  the  same  county.  Here,  again,  the  fall  of  the 
ground  has  been  used  to  obtain  charming  effects.  One 
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side  of  the  house  looks  down  upon  a  large  level  space 
filled  with  parterres.  A  lower  level,  reached  by  quaint, 
circular  steps,  has  a  large  fish-pond  and  beyond  it  a 
tall  hedge  hiding  kitchen  gardens.  On  a  higher  level 
runs  an  avenue,  not  too  wide,  and  marching  with  it  are 
pleached  alleys  surrounding  further  kitchen  gardens. 
Two  garden-houses  connected  by  a  stone  balustrade 
mark  the  extent  of  the  parterres.  On  every  pier  of 
the  balustrades  stands  a  lead  vase.  In  prominent 
positions,  suitably  aligned,  are  great  urns  of  lead  on 
high  pedestals.  Broad  walks  of  gravel  or  grass  make 
the  circuit  of  the  lofty  walls  that  shut  out  the  park, 
but  here  and  there  the  walls  are  pierced  with  gate¬ 
ways  or  clair-voyees  to  afford  glimpses  of  the  outer 
world.  There  is  conscious  design,  but  it  is  held  in 
restraint.  Each  part  of  the  gardens  has  its  own 
interest.  The  entrance  court  is  approached  through 
splendid  iron  gates,  but  the  gardens  are  still  invisible 
except  for  a  glimpse  through  an  archway.  The 
gardens  themselves  once  entered — here  is  a  blaze  of 
colour,  there  the  reflection  of  grey  walls  in  the  still 
water,  elsewhere  the  cool  shade  of  avenue  and  alley. 
In  pacing  the  long  walks  between  tall  trees  and  high 
walls  some  fine  but  unlooked-for  urn  will  present  itself, 
or  the  seclusion  will  be  varied  by  an  outlook  on  the 
park  ;  and  from  every  open  space,  dominating  all,  can 
be  seen  the  wide  stretching  walls,  the  buttresses,  the 
great  chimney-stacks,  and  the  cupolas  of  the  house 
itself.  Yet,  varied  and  extensive  as  the  gardens  are, 
no  part  of  them  is  out  of  call  of  the  house. 

Drayton  has  a  further  interest  of  its  own.  Nearly 
all  the  houses  so  far  mentioned  had  been  newly  built 
in  their  respective  periods.  Drayton,  on  the  other 
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hand,  is  an  ancient  house  altered  from  time  to  time 
in  compliance  with  changing  taste.  It  was  begun  in 
the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a 
licence  to  crenellate,  or  embattle  its  walls,  was 
obtained.  Since  that  day  it  has  never  been  sold  nor 
alienated,  but  has  always  passed  by  inheritance  or 
gift.  It  has  not  even  been  let  to  strangers,  a  fate 
which  the  stress  of  modem  taxation  has  inflicted  on 
many  large  houses.  Some  of  the  battlements  which 
the  licence  authorized  still  remain,  but  supplemented 
by  others  of  later  dates ;  and  if  anyone  is  curious  in 
such  architectural  features,  he  can  trace  at  Drayton 
the  various  changes  of  style  by  examining  the  detail 
of  its  battlements  :  the  earliest  designed  as  a  protection 
to  defenders,  the  latest  added  merely  by  way  of 
ornament  to  harmonize  with  what  already  existed. 

The  first  house  must  have  been  of  large  size,  for  the 
present  great  hall  is  the  original  hall,  but  altered  out 
of  recognition  in  later  years.  Its  open  timber  roof 
still  remains,  but  is  hidden  by  a  ceihng.  In  the  thick 
walls  facing  the  courtyard,  from  which  light  is  obtained 
through  great  sash-windows,  are  possibly  embedded 
ancient  buttresses.  Beyond  the  upper,  or  dais  end 
of  the  hall  is  a  space  covered  with  vaulting,  which 
was  probably  the  undercroft  of  the  solar,  or  lord’s 
retiring-room. 

Some  century  or  more  after  the  first  period  of 
building,  considerable  alterations  were  made,  of  which 
evidences  are  to  be  found  by  scrambhng  among  the 
roofs  ;  it  was  when  this  work  was  comparatively  new 
that  the  little  love  tragedy  occurred  which  has  already 
been  recounted.  Then  in  the  time  of  Ehzabeth 
further  extensive  alterations  were  made.  These  are 
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visible  in  many  directions,  but  chiefly  in  one  whole 
wing  bearing  the  date  of  1584.  This  is  a  really  noble 
addition,  depending  for  its  effect  upon  its  simple 
treatment,  the  lines  of  its  roof  and  those  of  its  pro¬ 
jections,  the  massive  chimney-stacks,  and  the  many 
lights  of  its  mullioned  windows.  It  has,  what  is  very 
unusual  for  that  period,  a  vaulted  cellar,  for  vaulting 
had  almost  gone  out  of  fashion  by  that  time.  At  the 
first  glance  the  cellar  appears  to  be  mediaeval,  but  the 
detail  of  its  pillars  and  the  heraldic  devices  which 
adorn  the  intersection  of  the  vaulting-ribs  fix  its  date 
beyond  question,  and  add  vastly  to  its  interest,  for 
Elizabethan  vaulting  is  rare,  whereas  mediaeval  vault¬ 
ing  is  universal. 

Then  came  another  period  of  activity.  The  house 
was  modernized  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  great  hall  was  made  more  snug  by  giving  it  a 
ceiling  beneath  the  ancient  open  timber  roof,  thus 
reducing  the  volume  of  air  to  be  warmed.  A  modern 
appearance  was  given  to  its  fa9ade  ;  great  sash-win¬ 
dows  were  introduced,  and  a  central  pediment  was 
carried  up  with  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Germain  on  a 
huge  shield.  Sir  John  having  come  into  possession 
through  marriage  with  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  whose 
inheritance  the  house  was.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
William  III ;  some,  indeed,  said  he  was  a  half-brother 
whose  education  was  not  equal  to  his  high  paternity. 
He  it  was  who  added  the  columned  arcades  at  the  ends 
of  the  courtyard,  and  unkind  gossip  averred  that, 
in  his  ignorance  of  architecture,  he  contemplated 
using  inverted  capitals  as  the  bases  of  his  columns. 
Within  the  house  many  rooms  were  panelled  with  the 
customary  large  panels ;  new  doors  and  doorways 
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were  set  up,  with  pictures  framed  in  the  woodwork 
above  them.  The  duchess  fitted  up  a  small  boudoir 
off  the  long  gallery  in  the  Elizabethan  wing,  with  a 
parquet  floor,  inlaid  with  the  loves  of  little  birds  ; 
she  put  a  fireplace  in  one  comer  adorned  with  her 
cipher,  a  mirror  in  the  ceiling,  and  she  hung  quaint 
Chinese  objects  in  glass  cases  on  the  walls.  The 
gallery  itself  was  lined  with  book-cases  to  contain 
innumerable  volumes,  large  and  small,  in  attractive 
bindings  of  leather.  A  curious  spiral  staircase,  with 
steps  of  solid  wood,  was  built  to  give  access  to  the 
gallery  and  intermediate  rooms.  The  principal  stair¬ 
case  was  adorned  as  to  its  ceihng  and  walls  by  Lans- 
croon.  In  the  gardens  and  forecourt  fine  iron  gates 
were  hung  to  stone  pillars,  equally  fine  ;  the  garden- 
houses  were  built,  and  balustrades  to  enclose  the 
parterres.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  this  work  to 
particular  owners  ;  some  of  it  is  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk’s,  some  is  her  father’s,  and  some  is  by  the 
second  husband.  Sir  John  Germain.  After  her  death 
he  married  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  who,  as  Lady  Betty 
Germain,  was  a  well-known  figure  of  the  time,  and  a 
friend  of  Horace  Walpole.  She  survived  her  husband 
some  fifty  years  and  spent  pleasant  homely  days  at 
Drayton,  where  her  memory  is  preserved  by,  among 
other  things,  an  excellent  recipe  for  apricot  jam. 
Even  to-day  great  baskets  of  this  delectable  fruit  are 
carried  into  the  house  to  be  submitted  to  Lady  Betty’s 
particular  process.  The  work  of  this  period  was  the 
last  that  was  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  the 
year  1772  the  dining-room  was  decorated  in  the  style 
called  after  the  brothers  Adam,  the  plaster-work  being 
done  by  one  William  Rhodes,  and  the  painting  by  a 
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certain  Hakewill— another  illustration  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  when  work,  popularly  attributed  to 
Italians,  is  traced  back  to  the  bills  sent  in  for  the  doing 
of  it,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  workmen  were 
Enghsh. 

Drayton  is  an  epitome  of  domestic  architecture 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III  onwards.  Its  buttressed 
and  embattled  front,  almost  devoid  of  windows,  hints 
at  its  early  fortified  condition  ;  the  mulhoned  lights  of 
Elizabeth’s  time  tell  of  the  craving  for  more  cheerful 
rooms  ;  the  sashes  of  later  years  indicate  a  desire  for 
a  clearer  outlook  on  to  the  beautiful  gardens.  The 
only  period  not  largely  represented  is  the  nineteenth 
century  and  later.  Work  still  has  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  place  in  repair  and  to  make  it  comfortable  according 
to  modern  ideas  ;  but  this  is  done  with  an  eye  to 
preserving  the  ancient  character  of  the  house. 

One  feature  must  not  be  forgotten  :  in  a  projection 
of  the  EHzabethan  wing  is  one  of  the  few  authentic 
hiding-places  that  exist.  It  is  contrived  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  height  of  the  ground  floor ;  it  has 
a  window  which,  among  the  many  surrounding  it, 
attracts  no  attention.  It  is  high  enough  and  large 
enough  to  allow  free  movement,  and  is  entered  through 
a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above  it.  Seclusion  in  quarters 
so  roomy  as  these  must  have  been  quite  an  agreeable 
alternative  to  capture  by  hostile  hands. 

Lady  Betty  Germain  left  the  Drayton  estate  by 
will  to  her  distant  cousin.  Lord  George  Sackville, 
the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Germain.  From  account-books  of  his 
still  preserved  in  the  house,  a  few  interesting  glimpses 
are  obtained  into  the  manners  of  the  later  eighteenth 
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century.  The  money  spent  on  gentlemen’s  dress  was 
more  than  that  which  ladies,  of  anything  less  than 
extravagant  habits,  spend  on  theirs  to-day.  Forty- 
six  guineas  was  paid  for  a  velvet  coat  and  vest  on  one 
occasion,  and  more  than  £51  on  another.  It  was  the 
embroidery  that  ran  into  money,  as  much  as  £24.  and 
£37  being  recorded,  according  to  the  amount  and 
intricacy  of  the  work.  The  bill  of  ^^51  includes  a  rich 
gold  and  silver  border  to  the  coat,  and  a  rich  gold 
mosaic  to  the  vest.  Wigs  were  kept  in  order  for  a 
guinea  a  month.  Travelhng  expenses  came  to  a 
large  sum,  four,  six,  or  eight  horses  being  employed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  carriages  and  the  state  of 
the  roads.  It  cost  £12  and  more  to  get  from  Drayton 
to  London  when  my  lord,  his  lady,  and  their  attendants 
travelled.  When  their  two  boys  went  from  London 
to  Drayton  and  back  the  double  journey  cost  £10  ; 
so  that  travelling  by  post-chaise  in  those  days  was  as 
expensive  as  by  motor  in  these.  When  in  London, 
the  customary  vehicle  employed  was  the  sedan-chair, 
the  charges  being  quite  moderate,  as  the  following 
items  show  :  “  To  Lord  Weymouth,  to  dinner,  is,  6d. 
Waiting  and  home  after  ten,  2s.  To  Lord  North, 
to  dinner,  2s,  Ordered  and  home  at  ten,  2s.  To 
court  waiting  and  home,  4s.” 

But  the  most  interesting  account  of  all  is  one  from 
George  Romney,  receipted  by  him  in  1780,  for  painting 
a  half-length  portrait  of  Lord  G.  Germain.  The  cost 
of  picture,  frame,  packing-case,  and  delivery  was 
£45  2s.  3d.,  or  less  than  that  of  a  fine  coat  and  vest. 

Motors,  if  they  had  existed,  would  have  been  useless 
in  those  days,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  which 
were  little  better  than  grass  tracks,  except  on  much 
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frequented  routes,  where  some  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  a  hard,  although  generally  an  uneven,  surface. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  constantly 
complained  of  the  bad  roads ;  and  a  certain  gentle¬ 
man,  who  travelled  the  eleven  miles  from  Kettering  to 
Market  Harborough  in  i8oi,  waxed  furious  at  his 
misfortunes  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  public  having  to  pay 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  road,  he  and  his  family  had  to 
walk  nearly  half  of  the  way  and,  worse  still,  had 
frequently  to  exhaust  themselves  in  holding  up  the 
carriage  to  prevent  it  from  falling  over,  so  deep  were 
the  ruts.  No  wonder  that  coaches  had  to  be  stoutly 
built  and  drawn  by  many  horses. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE 

HUS  far  it  has  been  great  houses  that  have 
claimed  attention,  since  in  them  is  most 


JL  clearly  discerned  the  large  movements  which 
affected  the  development  of  domestic  architecture  ; 
and  it  is  they  which,  owing  to  their  splendour  and 
not  a  little  to  family  pride,  have  been  most  jealously 
preserved.  But  people  of  less  exalted  station  than  the 
owners  of  these  great  houses  had  their  homes,  and  the 
peasantry  had  theirs  ;  and  these  are  also  interesting 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  great  majority 
of  people  live  in  houses  which  are  not  large. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  houses  of  the  peasantry  still 
existing  that  date  from  mediaeval  times.  They  were 
built  for  the  most  part  of  perishable  materials,  such  as 
wood  and  plaster ;  they  had  no  particular  attraction 
of  ornament  to  recommend  them  ;  the  habits  of  those 
who  occupied  them  frequently  tended  to  make  them 
insanitary ;  in  short,  there  was  no  reason  to  preserve 
them  if  circumstances  prompted  their  removal.  Genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  down  to  the  present  time,  they 
have  been  swept  away,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
labourers’  homes  could  be  found  dating  back  even  to 
Elizabeth’s  days,  far  less  to  earher  times.  Homes  of 
somewhat  greater  importance,  once  occupied  by 
yeomen  or  by  the  better  class  of  peasants,  still  survive  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  owing  to  the  improvement 
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of  social  conditions  they  are .  now  often  inhabited  by 
labourers  whose  forerunners  of  the  time  when  they 
were  built  were  content  with  humbler  dwellings. 

These  small  houses  are  usually  of  singular  charm, 
not  only  owing  to  their  appearance  but  because  they 
are  an  expression  of  the  countryside  around  them. 
Their  builders  had  no  ambitions.  Very  seldom  did 
they  attempt  any  display,  but  equally  seldom  did  they 
perpetrate  anything  ugly  or  distressing  ;  the  traditions 
they  followed  were  simple  and  distinctive  ;  they  used 
the  materials  of  the  locality  in  the  manner  customary 
in  the  district.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  a 
broad  belt  of  stone  running  from  Somerset  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  up  to  Rutland.  Accordingly  in 
Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Rutland  old 
cottages  were  nearly  always  built  of  stone.  In 
Leicestershire  brick  is  more  freely  used  ;  but  farther 
north,  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  stone  is  once  more 
the  native  material,  but  stone  of  a  harder  texture. 
To  the  west,  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Herefordshire,  the  prevalent  materials  are  wood 
and  plaster,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Sussex  and 
Kent,  whereas  in  the  eastern  counties  bricks  were 
chiefly  available.  All  this  is  now  changed.  Owing 
to  greater  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  greater 
mobility  of  labour,  it  is  actually  cheaper  to  build  a 
brick  house  covered  with  Welsh  slates  in  the  middle 
of  a  stone  country  than  it  is  to  build  with  stone. 
Before  the  advent  of  railways  water  carriage  was  the 
cheapest  means  of  transport,  and  to  this  is  owing  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  stone  buildings  in  such  a 
district  as  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  and  the  wide  use 
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in  London  of  Portland  stone  from  the  coast  of  Dorset. 
Transport  by  land  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  state 
of  the  roads,  but  the  employment  of  mules  partly 
met  the  case,  and  many  a  deep-worn  footpath  is  in 
fact  an  old  mule-track.  An  instance  of  the  using  of 
mules  for  a  distance  not  too  great  is  afforded  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  building  of  Wollaton  Hall,  near 
Nottingham,  for  the  stone  was  brought  from  Ancaster 
in  Lincolnshire  on  mules  which  took  back  Nottingham¬ 
shire  coal  in  exchange,  the  distance  being  about  thirty 
miles  each  way. 

Nearly  every  village  in  the  counties  which  cover 
this  great  stone-bed  still  retains  some  of  the  old  stone- 
built  cottages.  They  are  generally  of  two  stories, 
although  here  and  there  rooms  were  contrived  in  the 
roof  space  as  well.  The  windows  are  not  large  and 
consist  of  two  or  three  lights  divided  by  stone  mullions, 
and  they  are  surmounted  very  often  by  a  projecting 
piece  of  stone  called  a  “  label,”  which  is  so  shaped  as  to 
cause  the  rain  to  drip  clear  of  the  window.  The  front 
door  is  usually  flat-pointed  and  has  a  moulding 
worked  all  round  it,  thus  obtaining  a  certain  degree  of 
importance.  Not  infrequently  one  of  the  rooms  has  a 
bay  window,  which  is  carried  up  the  whole  height  of 
the  building.  The  roof  is  covered  with  thick  stone 
slates,  which  weather  rather  darker  than  the  walls  ; 
the  gable  ends  are  carried  up  above  the  roof  and  make 
a  firm  parapet  for  the  slates  to  stop  against.  Some¬ 
times  the  points  of  the  gables  are  finished  with  a 
finial.  The  whole  treatment  is  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward,  but  the  pointed  gables  and  the  chimneys 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  the  dormer  windows 
breaking  the  roof,  the  lower  windows  set  in  broad 
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masses  of  stone,  or  brought  out  in  a  bay — all  combine 
to  produce  a  charming  result,  both  of  form  and  colour, 
the  colour  being  cool  grey  and  brown  rhythmically 
broken  by  the  deeper  tint  of  the  windows. 

Bricks  were  not  freely  used  in  England  in  mediaeval 
times,  and  when  they  were  employed  it  was  chiefly 
for  the  mass  of  the  walls.  The  openings  were  generally 
surrounded  by  stone,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  a  coating 
of  plaster  on  the  bricks  but  made  to  look  like  stone. 
Ornamental  brickwork  is  not  nearly  so  commonly 
found  as  ornamental  stonework,  so  the  examples  of 
attractive  brick  cottages  are  not  numerous.  It  is  in 
the  chimneys  that  the  most  interesting  detail  is 
usually  to  be  found — partly  in  variations  of  their 
plan,  but  chiefly  in  the  chimney-caps,  which  are 
formed  by  simply  projecting  the  topmost  courses  over 
each  other.  This  sounds  rather  duU,  perhaps,  but 
considerable  varieties  of  outline  can  be  produced, 
especially  if  tiles,  which  are  thinner  than  bricks,  are 
skilfully  introduced. 

The  universal  alternative  to  stone  was,  of  course, 
timber,  which  grew  plentifully  all  over  the  country. 
Stout  vertical  lengths  of  wood  were  framed  together 
and  held  in  place  by  two  or  three  horizontal  beams, 
rather  after  the  fashion  of  a  plain,  wire  birdcage. 
The  spaces  between  the  stout  timber  were  filled  with 
lath  and  plaster  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  with 
brickwork.  The  two  thicknesses  of  lath  and  plaster, 
one  on  the  outside  and  one  on  the  inside,  effectually 
served  to  keep  out  the  weather  and  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  temperature.  Frail  as  these  structures 
may  seem,  many  of  them  have  been  dwelt  in  for 
centuries,  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  practical  value. 
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They  were  obviously  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  indeed  most  of  them  have  disappeared  from  that 
cause.  It  was  a  London  composed  largely  of  such 
houses  that  burnt  so  fiercely  in  1666.  A  relic  of  those 
times,  not  within  range  of  the  great  fire  but  on  one  of 
the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city,  still  stands  in  Holbom, 
opposite  the  end  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  its  quaint 
irregular  front  of  black  and  white  contrasting  strongly 
with  those  of  its  modem  neighbours.  But  although, 
apart  from  this  example,  it  would  require  a  wide  and 
careful  search  to  discover  an  ancient  wood-framed 
house  in  London,  there  are  plenty  of  them  left  in 
ancient  country  towns,  such  as  York,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  to  name  only  a  few. 

One  fact  incidental  to  their  construction  is  that  the 
upper  floors  can  readily  be  brought  forward  beyond  the 
lower ;  indeed,  this  gradual  enlargement  on  each 
floor  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  in  narrow 
streets  the  topmost  stories  on  each  side  were  not  far 
apart.  This  great  increase  of  floor-space  was  not 
sought  in  the  country,  but  nevertheless,  more  often 
than  not,  the  first  floor  was  carried  out  beyond  the 
ground  floors,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
effect.  The  vertical  timbers  were  often  strengthened 
by  sloping  braces,  and  as  all  the  timber  framing  was 
visible,  it  became  necessary  to  design  these  supports 
so  as  to  make  an  agreeable  pattern.  Minor  supporting 
pieces  were  shaped  to  form  quatrefoils  or  diamonds, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  more  elaborate  designs 
are  extremely  picturesque.  This  elaboration  was 
prevalent  more  particularly  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  the  western  counties.  In  Kent  and  Sussex  the 
treatment  was  plainer,  the  craftsmen  being  content 
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with  straight  lines.  One  secret  of  success  in  black  and 
white  work  is  to  get  the  area  of  the  white  surfaces  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  black,  and  to  have  the  timber 
wide  on  its  face.  If  the  timber  is  narrow  and  widely 

spaced,  the  effect  is  paltry. 

In  Kent  and  Sussex  a  particular  treatment  was 
adopted  by  projecting  the  upper  floor  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  longer  side  of  the  house,  leaving  a  recess  in  the 
middle ;  the  eaves  were  carried  straight  through 
from  the  face  of  the  projections,  whereby  a  deep 
shadow  was  obtained  where  the  roof  crossed  the 
recess,  and  this  shadow  was  broken  by  wood  brackets 
springing  from  the  projections  in  order  to  lessen  the 
span  of  the  roof  across  the  recess.  The  contrivance 
is  very  simple  but  quite  effective,  giving  a  touch  of 
character  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather  plain 
block.  Another  feature  which  adds  interest  and 
distinction  to  these  little  houses  is  the  chimney.  It 
is  quite  usual  to  find  only  one  chimney-stack  into 
which  the  three  or  four  flues  are  gathered,  and  which 
is  treated  in  a  monumental  manner  worthy  of  a 
much  larger  house.  It  is  generally  of  brickwork, 
with  such  a  cap  as  has  already  been  described,  its 
shaft  being  perhaps  panelled  or  perhaps  broken  with 
shallow  projections,  in  any  case  being  made  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  and  not  treated  as  though  it  were  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  only  tolerated  because  there  was  no  getting 
rid  of  it.  There  are  not  a  few  cottages  where  the 
chimney-stack  is  a  massive  projection  from  the  walls, 
dominating  the  whole  building  and  looking  almost  as 
though  it  might  have  strayed  from  some  neighbouring 
mansion,  just  as  many  a  piece  of  handsome  furniture  had 
done  when  it  had  gone  out  of  fashion  among  the  gentry.^ 
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In  some  districts,  more  especially  in  Surrey,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  tiles  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
on  the  roofs,  but  with  their  lower  edges  shaped  to  a 
pattern.  The  shapes  varied  within  a  limited  range, 
and  in  some  houses  considerable  ingenuity  was  dis¬ 
played  in  combining  different  patterns.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  house  being  covered  with  tiles,  which, 
from  their  texture,  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
lichens,  is  to  introduce  bright  masses  of  red,  merging 
into  rich  browns  and  subdued  yellows  throughout 
the  landscape  ;  and  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek  their 
recreations  among  the  commons  and  hills  of  Surrey 
are  inclined  to  be  offended  by  the  lack  of  vivid  colour 
among  the  stone  houses  of  the  Midlands,  and  still 
more  when  they  rest  on  the  sombre  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  northern  counties.  But  these  variations, 
distinctive  of  their  several  districts,  are  full  of  interest, 
and  even  a  southern  eye  can  only  view  with  regret  the 
thrusting  of  red  walls  and  blue  roofs  into  the  cool 
grey  of  an  old  stone-built  village. 

There  is  another  material  used  in  old  cottages 
worthy  of  mention,  and  that  is  weather-boarding, 
which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  districts  round  London. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  effectual  in  keeping 
out  wet  and  cold,  inasmuch  as  it  was  employed  not 
only  in  cottages,  but  in  houses  of  larger  size  ;  but 
modern  by-laws  are  inimical  to  its  existence,  and  when 
for  any  reason  it  is  removed,  it  does  not  reappear. 
In  Devonshire  many  of  the  old  cottages  and  garden 
walls  are  built  of  “  cob,"  of  which  the  principal 
ingredient  is  earth.  So  long  as  the  weather  is  kept  out 
this  material  is  quite  sound  and  lasting,  but  if  frost 
gets  into  it,  it  soon  disintegrates.  Its  appearance. 
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only  differing  a  little  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
fields,  is  quite  pleasing,  especially  in  combination  with 
the  darker  hue  of  thatched  roofs,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  material  does  not  lend  itself  to  architectural 
detail.  It  derives  its  interest  from  uneven  surfaces, 
unvertical  faces  and  the  softness  of  rounded  angles. 
If  those  concerned  are  dissatisfied  with  its  homely, 
native  appearance,  they  can  easily  change  it  by  a 
coat  of  colour-wash. 

Thatch  was  a  material  very  generally  used  for  roofs 
where  stone  slates  or  tiles  were  difficult  to  obtain  or 
too  costly  to  use.  It  has  many  attractions  :  it  colours 
to  an  agreeable  tint,  it  has  pleasing  contours,  and  it 
helps  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  within  the 
house,  since,  owing  to  its  necessary  thickness,  it  resists 
both  cold  and  heat.  But  it  is  liable  to  burn  in  case 
of  fire,  especially  in  dry  weather,  and  modern  by-laws 
frown  severely  upon  it.  The  risk  of  fire  has  always 
been  acknowledged,  for  there  may  sometimes  be  found, 
preserved  in  the  village  church  as  being  the  only 
building  lofty  enough  to  hold  it,  a  large  hook  on  the 
end  of  a  pole  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
ready  to  be  used,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  tear  down 
thatched  roofs  in  order  to  make  a  gap  wide  enough 
to  stop  a  conflagration.  The  usual  material  for 
thatch  was  straw,  always  easily  procurable ;  but 
owing  to  decay  and  the  ravages  of  small  birds  like 
sparrows,  the  life  of  a  straw-thatched  roof  hardly 
exceeds  fifteen  years.  A  more  lasting  material  is 
found  in  the  reeds  which  grow  in  sluggish  rivers,  but 
owing  to  the  less  frequent  use  of  thatch  in  the  present 
day  the  trade  in  reeds  is  practically  confined  to 
Norfolk,  where  the  Broads  afford  an  ample  supply. 
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Some  such  kind  of  plaster  as  was  used  in  black-and- 
white  houses  was  frequently  apphed  to  the  face  of 
brick-  or  stonework  where  the  quality  was  inferior, 
either  in  regard  to  looks  or  to  weather-resistance. 
It  had  the  great  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  it  could  be  quite  smooth,  or  it  could  be  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  roughness,  from  that  of  sand-paper  to 
that  of  pebble-dashing.  It  was  also  susceptible  of 
being  modelled,  and  many  a  village  craftsman  has 
exercised  his  fancy,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties, 
in  adorning  small  houses  with  raised  patterns  varying 
from  extreme  simplicity  to  considerable  intricacy. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  talent  which  could  deal 
adequately  with  patterns  might  be  liable  to  fall  short 
of  complete  success  when  it  attempted  to  portray 
animals.  This  shortcoming  was  not  so  obvious  in 
the  matter  of  heraldic  animals,  many  of  which,  such 
as  griffins,  dragons,  and  wyverns,  are  outside  the  range 
of  common  experience  ;  but  in  such  homely  creatures 
as  sheep,  cattle,  dogs  and  birds,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  human  form,  the  lines  of  which  are  familiar  to 
every  one,  the  lack  of  skill  was  apparent.  The  use 
of  plaster  in  the  form  of  stucco,  or,  as  the  country 
builder  prefers  to  call  it,  “  stuko,”  became  universal 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  was 
applied  alike  to  small,  neat  houses  in  towns  and  to 
great  schemes  of  architectural  treatment  like  Regent 
Street  (now  being  rebuilt  in  more  aspiring  manner), 
or  the  terraces  that  surround  Regent’s  Park.  In 
the  days  of  the  Gothic  revival  no  denunciation  was 
too  strong  for  stucco  :  it  was  a  sham  of  a  despicable 
kind,  a  cheap  imitation  of  stone.  Be  frank,  was  the 
cry  ;  let  your  materials  show  for  what  they  are — 
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conceal  nothing.  The  doctrine,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
outcome,  might  have  demanded  the  abandonment  of 
clothing,  had  not  the  exigencies  of  the  public  morals 
stood  in  the  way.  But  stucco  is  now  regarded  with  a 
more  lenient  eye ;  it  has  advocates  who  claim  for  it 
a  place  in  true  architectural  treatment.  It  has  a 
pleasing  texture,  takes  ornament  readily,  and  has 
a  surface  suitable  for  renewed  coats  of  paint  as,  one 
after  another,  they  become  shabby.  All  this  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  architectural  schemes  of  stucco  where 
the  paint  is  renewed  at  different  times  by  different 
tenants  sometimes  present  the  spectacle  of  columns, 
which  happen  to  be  placed  on  the  dividing-line  between 
two  tenements,  coloured  as  to  one  vertical  half  of  one 
tint,  and  as  to  the  other  half  of  another. 

Stucco  was  a  material  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
middle  classes  ;  it  was  too  good  for  the  peasantry  and 
not  good  enough  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  For 
many  centuries  society  consisted  of  those  three 
divisions — ^nobility,  gentry  and  peasants,  with  a  wide 
gap  between  gentry  and  peasantry  :  a  gap  occupied, 
but  by  no  means  filled,  by  merchants,  men  of  law, 
chirurgeons,  parsons,  shopkeepers,  and  so  forth.  But 
as  society  developed  it  was  found  that  these  inter¬ 
mediate  persons  did  most  of  the  brainwork  of  the 
world,  their  influence  increased,  and  as  commerce 
grew  in  importance,  so  did  their  numbers  mount,  until 
there  emerged  a  great  middle  class,  which  became, 
in  fact,  the  mainstay  of  all  the  nations — the  flywheel, 
as  it  were,  that  steadied  the  running  of  the  great 
machine.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  excites  the  animosity  of  perfervid  enthusiasts 
bent  on  revolutionizing  society.  The  gradual  emergence 
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of  this  class  is  marked  by  the  increase  of  houses 
suitable  to  their  wants,  such  houses  being  found  chiefly 
in  towns  ;  for  in  most  of  the  villages  of  England  there 
is  but  one  important  house,  namely,  the  hall  or  manor- 
house.  Then  at  a  long  interval  comes  the  parsonage, 
followed  by  a  farm-house  or  two,  the  rest  of  the 
village  being  cottages.  But  in  every  country  town 
there  are  a  few  houses  of  intermediate  size  between 
hall  and  cottage  suitable  for  doctors,  lawyers,  and  well- 
to-do  tradesmen.  Some  of  these  date  as  far  back  as 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  but  most  of  them  were 
built  in  the  eighteenth.  Wealthy  merchants  had 
always  indulged  in  good  houses ;  many  of  them, 
as  already  observed,  became  absorbed  into  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  same  thing  happened  to  eminent 
lawyers,  who  when  they  were  raised  to  the  bench 
appear  to  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes,  partly 
owing  to  the  prevalent  custom  (now  chiefly  associated 
with  Eastern  lands)  of  bringing  a  handsome  gift — 
not,  be  it  understood,  a  bribe — when  seeking  for 
justice.  In  England,  however,  this  custom  has  been 
strictly  in  abeyance  for  many  years.  But  even  in 
early  days  there  were  many  merchants  who  did  not 
make  fortunes,  and  many  lawyers  who  did  not  become 
judges,  and  all  these  remained  part  of  the  middle 
class  between  the  gentry  and  peasantry.  Such  people 
lived  in  towns,  near  their  work  ;  there  was  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  them  to  live  in  villages.  The  result  was  that 
all  towns  were  a  mixture  of  houses  and  shops,  or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  the  shops  were  made  on  part 
of  the  ground  floor  of  some  of  the  houses.  Any  old- 
fashioned  market  town  retains  the  same  disposition 
to-day.  The  streets  are  lined  with  houses,  garden 
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walls,  shops  and  inns  ;  perhaps  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  there  may  be  a  few  score  yards  entirely  occupied 
by  shops,  but  these  shops  have  houses  over  them 
where  the  tradesmen  dwell.  London  itself  was  once 
like  this,  only  on  a  large  scale.  The  Strand  was  lined 
with  large  houses  and  their  gardens  ;  in  the  busiest 
streets  of  the  city  were  fine  dwellings  of  merchants. 
The  shopkeepers’  paradise  of  to-day — an  unbroken 
row  of  shop-fronts  all  down  both  sides  of  the  street — 
was  wholly  unattainable ;  it  was  not  even  thought  of. 
But  in  the  middle  of  cities  like  London,  York,  Norwich, 
and  Bristol,  although  the  shops  were  not  continuous, 
buildings  of  some  kind  were  ;  and  in  London  there 
were  issued  from  time  to  time  building  regulations  of 
a  kind,  devised  mainly  to  guard  against  fire. 

Townspeople  were  generally  inclined  to  build 
according  to  their  own  fancy  without  paying  much 
attention  to  their  neighbours  or  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large.  They  did  not  scruple,  for 
instance,  to  build  over  the  footway  an  open  porch 
through  which,  indeed,  the  traffic  could  pass,  but 
beneath  the  rooms  which  the  porch  carried.  They 
took  little  care  to  align  their  frontages  in  accordance 
with  any  definite  lay-out.  Indeed,  there  was,  as  a 
rule,  no  public  authority  to  control  them.  In  London, 
however,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  control 
exercised  by  various  authorities,  as  appears  from 
several  official  documents  in  which  Inigo  Jones  had  a 
hand.  One  report  states  that  a  certain  William  Cooke 
had  built  a  shed  of  timber  in  the  open  street  in  High 
Holborn,  whereupon  he  had  been  committed  to  prison 
until  he  should  demolish  it.  The  punishment  hardly 
fitted  the  crime,  for  being  in  prison  the  offender  could 
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not  take  the  shed  down,  and  the  report  states  that  as 
Cooke  still  lies  in  prison  and  the  shed  continues,  it 
would  be  well  if  an  order  were  issued  to  the  Principal 
of  Furnival’s  Inn  to  have  it  removed.  On  another 
occasion  (in  1638)  Inigo  Jones  reported  to  the  council 
that  on  some  land  between  Long  Acre  and  Covent 
Garden,  seventeen  small  houses  were  about  to  be  built, 
approachable  only  through  the  gardens  of  Lady  Stan¬ 
hope  and  other  persons.  Whkher  the  pestering  of 
such  places  with  alleys  of  mean  houses,  having  but 
one  way  to  them  and  no  other  to  go  out,  were  against 
the  intention  of  the  Proclamation  for  Buildings,  he 
left  the  council  to  judge.  The  council  did  so  judge  and 
issued  an  order  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  buildings. 
Then,  again,  complaint  having  been  made  as  to  some 
n^w  buildings  contemplated  by  one  Scipio  Squire, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  for 
Buildings,  composed,  it  would  seem,  of  magistrates  ' 
for  Middlesex,  of  whom  Jones  was  one,  and  in  due 
course  the  commissioners  reported.  In  compliance 
with  further  orders  of  the  council  Jones  attended  to 
hear  a  case  in  which  it  was  sought  to  convert  the 
Antelope  Inn  in  Holbom  into  houses,  and  also  to  con¬ 
sider  a  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Clare  to  pull  down  some 
poor  houses  in  Rainbow  Yard  and  build  better,  a 
proposal  which  Jones  recommended.  Finally,  he  and 
others  were  deputed  to  inquire  into  certain  complaints 
made  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
The  Dean  complained  of  his  garden  being  “  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Wickes’s  prisoners  ”  ;  and  the  Earl,  that 
having  enclosed  a  parcel  of  his  own  land  in  Clement’s 
Inn  a  warrant  had  been  given  to  the  sheriff  for 
demolishing  the  pahng,  and,  further,  that  two  stables 
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adjoining  the  garden  of  his  mansion  in  Drury  Lane  had 
been  converted  into  houses  of  which  the  chimneys  and 
smoke  annoyed  him. 

Several  interesting  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  documents :  that  the  housing  problem  was 
becoming  urgent  in  London  ;  that  some  people  were 
not  scrupulous  about  their  building-schemes  *  that  in 
London,  at  any  rate,  they  were  subject  to  control ; 
and  that  persons  of  consequence  looked  to  the  author¬ 
ities  to  prevent  the  amenities  of  their  homes  from 
being  injured.  Such  of  Jones’s  reports  on  these 
matters  as  have  been  preserved  seem  to  be  reasonable 
and  in  accordance  with  common  sense. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  houses  over  footways  : 
in  several  old  towns,  such  as  Nottingham  and,  more 
particularly,  Chester,  some  of  the  principal  streets  are 
lined  with  ”  Row’s,”  or  covered  arcades,  over  which 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  houses  are  built,  while  the  shop¬ 
fronts  form  the  inner  wall  of  the  arcades.  But  who 
shall  say  whether  in  the  first  instance  the  houses  were 
built  out  over  the  public  footway,  leaving  the  space 
on  the  ground  floor  open  to  the  public  ;  or  whether 
the  buildings  were  kept  within  the  owner’s  own 
boundary,  the  public  being  tacitly  invited  on  to  private 
soil  in  order  to  enjoy  the  shelter  of  the  overhead  stories  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  on  the  whole,  the  probability 
that  owners  took  something  from  the  public  is  greater 
than  that  they  gave  something  to  the  public.  The 
upper  rooms,  which  at  first  were  part  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper  s  house,  have  now  become  show-rooms  and 
offices,  owing  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  mercan¬ 
tile  expansion  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  old  con¬ 
tinuity  of  front  has  been  broken  by  the  conversion  of 
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premises  into  a  cinema-house  or  something  analogous, 
requiring  a  conspicuous  fa9ade  unobstructed  by  an 
arcade.  Here  is  another  proof,  were  such  needed, 
that  no  architectural  conception  can  be  regarded  as 
lasting  if  the  buildings  comprised  in  it  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  separate  owners. 

The  houses  already  referred  to  as  lining  the  Strand 
were  designed  on  the  same  lines,  both  as  to  plan  and 
appearance,  as  those  in  the  country.  They  stood  in 
their  own  gardens,  and  were  unhampered  as  to  access 
of  light,  with  this  reservation — that  the  two  sides  were 
less  adapted  for  important  windows  than  the  front  or 
back.  Indeed,  all  contemporary  plans  of  houses  just 
outside  the  city  have  windows  on  every  front,  possible 
exceptions  being  those  in  Holbom  ;  for  Smithson, 
the  architect,  gives  designs  of  houses  for  Sir  Fulke 
Greville  and  Lady  Coke  which  indicate  the  close 
proximity  of  neighbours.  In  districts  like  St.  James’s 
there  was  no  restriction,  and  John  Thorpe  has  an 
interesting  plan  of  a  small  house  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Its  accommodation  is  of  the 
simplest,  consisting  of  a  hall,  parlour,  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  larder,  with  bedrooms  above  them  ;  it  was  no 
larger  than  many  a  bungalow.  But  its  appearance 
would  have  been  striking,  for  it  had  two  great  bay 
windows  on  each  face  with  a  projection  between  them  ; 
the  projections  on  the  front  and  the  back  were  for 
doorways,  those  on  the  sides  were  for  two  staircases — 
one  for  the  family,  the  other  for  the  servants.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  house  was  ever  built — 
this  plan  is  all  we  know  about  it ;  but  it  shows  that 
Sir  Walter  was  quite  modest  in  his  views. 

One  other  plan  of  Thorpe’s  throws  a  little  light  on 
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the  London  of  those  days.  It  is  that  of  a  house 
occupying  ”  three  breadths  of  ordinary  tenements,” 
and  as  it  has  a  frontage  of  some  fifty-one  feet  or  so, 
we  learn  that  an  ordinary  building  plot  in  London 
was  about  seventeen  feet  wide.  The  house  has  blank 
walls  on  each  side,  against  which  the  adjoining  houses 
would  abut. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  in  what 
kind  of  house  prominent  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
lived  men,  that  is,  of  moderate  means.  Luckily  we 
can  picture  the  house  occupied  or,  if  not  occupied, 
at  any  rate  contemplated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
but  what  sort  of  a  home  had  Samuel  Pepys  or  Milton  ? 
This  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  conjecture 
will  necessarily  be  confined  within  fairly  narrow  limits. 
AU  Georgian  houses  must,  of  course,  be  eliminated, 
as  they  were  not  yet  built.  A  house  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old  would  be  possible  but  not  very 
hkely,  owing  to  the  constant  rebuilding  which  must 
have  taken  place  in  a  city  like  London.  Colonel  John 
Okey,  one  of  the  regicides  who  signed  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  Charles  I,  lived  in  an  Elizabethan 
house,  subsequently  called  Barber’s  Barn,  in  Mare 
Street,  Hackney,  and  the  probability  is  that  most  of 
the  city  was  of  Elizabethan  date.  Pepys  mentions 
casually  the  “  new  house  ”  in  Seething  Lane  to  which 
he  was  about  to  move  ;  but  it  may  have  been  “  new  ” 
in  the  sense  of  being  new  to  him  and  his  wife.  He 
paid  a  good  rent  for  it — l^o  if  his  salary  remained 
unaltered,  and  £j.oo  if  it  were  raised  to  It  must, 

therefore,  have  been  fairly  large  ;  but  whether  it  was 
of  half-timber  or  of  stone  v/ith  gables  and  mullions, 
no  one  can  say.  He  was  much  alarmed  at  the  time  of 
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the  Great  Fire  lest  it  should  be  involved  in  the  con¬ 
flagration,  but  he  gives  no  indication  that  his  fears 
were  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  built  of  wood. 
The  houses  in  which  Milton  lived  were  also  probably 
of  Elizabethan  date.  Before  he  was  married  he  lived 
in  a  pleasant  house  in  a  garden,  at  the  end  of  a  passage 
leading  out  of  Aldersgate  Street.  After  the  Restora¬ 
tion  he  lived  in  Jewin  Street  near  by,  and  subsequently 
moved  to  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  near  Bunhill 
Fields,  where  he  would  sit  in  warm  weather,  outside 
his  front  door,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  The  only  vivid 
conjecture  that  can  be  made  is  that  when  he  went  up- 
or  downstairs  in  his  blindness,  his  hand  must  have 
sought  support  from  a  broad  handrail  that  rested  on 
heavy  balusters. 

These  glimpses  of  London  in  the  seventeenth 
century  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  open  spaces 
and  green  trees,  with  mansions  and  gardens  in  the 
Strand  and  Drury  Lane,  with  fine  dwellings  in  Holborn, 
and  commodious  houses  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
city,  and  with  districts  sufficiently  retired  to  enable  a 
blind  poet  to  sun  himself  at  his  front  door. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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The  story  of  English  houses,  of  how  they 
slowly  altered  in  arrangement  and  appearance 
as  the  years  went  by,  has  now  been  brought 
down  to  a  time  roughly  coinciding  with  the  advent  of 
the  Georges.  Their  further  development  proceeded 
on  the  lines  already  established,  which,  in  the  case  of 
large  houses,  led  to  their  being  still  designed  for  dis¬ 
play  rather  than  for  comfort.  In  regard  to  houses  of 
middle  size,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  their 
number,  and  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  houses.  Both  kinds  were  handled  in  a  more 
practical  way  than  their  great  neighbours.  There 
are  many  halls  and  manor-houses  to  be  found,  soberly 
and  reasonably  contrived  as  comfortable  residences 
for  country  squires,  not  too  large,  but  yet  obviously 
the  homes  of  persons  of  importance.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  status  of  middle-class  people,  professional 
men,  successful  traders,  and  so  forth,  is  marked  by  the 
increase  of  smaller  but  nevertheless  dignified  houses 
which  abound  in  country  towns,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  in  the  villages  adjacent  to  large  towns 
to  which  well-to-do  persons  migrated,  as  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  scenes  of  their  daily  toil.  The 
migration  to  the  suburbs  of  London^  was  negligible  in 
comparison  with  what  occurs  to-day.  Many  more 
people  now  leave  London  every  evening  than  its  whole 
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population  amounted  to  at  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  time  of  George  I ;  and  most  of  them  now 
travel  two  and  three  times  as  far  as  the  most  rural- 
minded  citizens  of  that  period.  The  farthest  limits 
of  the  earlier  dispersal — if,  indeed,  dispersal  does  not 
convey  too  great  an  idea  of  the  actual  movement — 
were  such  places  as  Hampstead,  Clapham,  Clapton, 
Waddon,  or  Ealing.  Beyond  these  places  were  lonely 
regions,  haunted,  maybe,  by  highwaymen.  In  fact 
nearly  all  those  who  worked  in  London  by  day  also 
slept  there  at  night,  and  spent  their  Sundays  there 
likewise,  filling  in  due  course,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
city  churches  both  morning  and  evening. 

These  new  houses  were  all  designed  in  a  style 
entirely  Classic  in  its  origin.  Gothic  notions  had 
altogether  died  out.  Mulhoned  windows,  steep  gables, 
and  fanciful  chimneys  were  no  more  thought  of. 
House-building  was  so  widespread  that  there  was  a 
market  for  books  on  house-design,  not  to  mention 
the  custom  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  gentry,  who, 
as  in  Webb’s  day,  had  “  some  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  architecture.”  And  so  books  were  published  with 
illustrations,  all  of  the  Classic  type.  Macaulay  has 
observed  in  regard  to  verse  of  this  period  that  the 
heroic  couplet  was  so  much  in  vogue,  and  the  trick  of 
writing  it  so  easily  acquired,  that  the  veriest  poetaster 
could  use  it  with  as  much  facility  as  Pope  himself. 
It  was  the  same  with  architecture.  So  much  was 
printed  about  it  and  its  rules,  that  almost  any  person 
of  culture  and  leisure  could  take  to  designing  it,  and 
much  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  time  is  either 
the  work  of  amateurs  or  is  of  a  standard  suitable  to 
them. 
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Lord  Burlington  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
amateurs,  and  he  designed  several  well-known  build¬ 
ings,  either  personally  or  with  the  help  of  some  of  the 
architects  whose  fortunes  he  fostered.  He  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  arts,  and  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  architecture  and  architects.  No  one  could  have 
filled  the  role  better  or  with  greater  distinction.  But 
it  is  a  healthier  state  of  things  when  architecture  is 
sought  by  the  many  than  when  encouraged  by  the 
few. 

Partly  owing  to  Lord  Burlington’s  help,  the  number 
of  architects  who  were  able  to  do  good  work  had 
increased ;  great  interest  was  taken  in  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  architects  of 
most  of  the  notable  buildings  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  much  specialized  had  the  designing  of  architecture 
become  since  the  old  days  when  unknown  master 
craftsmen  applied  their  traditional  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  building  problems.  Some  of  these  archi¬ 
tects  followed  the  example  of  Kent  in  regard  to  Webb’s 
drawings,  and  published  designs  of  their  own,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  help  gentlemen  living  in  remote  country 
districts,  but  not,  it  may  be  conjectured,  wholly  without 
an  eye  to  bringing  their  own  names  before  the  public. 
The  best-known  of  these  books  is  Colen  Campbell’s 
“  Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  wherein  are  illustrated,  in 
addition  to  some  of  Campbell’s  own  designs,  many 
houses  built  during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  time  as  expressed  in  large  houses,  and  it 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  principles  applied  to  their 
design,  one  of  which  was  that  the  claims  of  appearance 
were  greater  than  those  of  convenience. 
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Campbell  explains  in  one  instance  his  system  of 
design.  It  was  in  a  house  for  Tobias  Jenkins,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  who,  among  other  virtues,  “  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  attachment  to  Architecture.”  “  Here,”  says 
Campbell,  ”  is  the  double  and  single  Cube,  the  Hall 
being  27  by  54.  Here  is  18  by  27,  which  is  the  Sesqui 
altera,  and  21  by  27,  the  Sesqui  tertia  ;  and  you  pass 
gradually  from  the  larger  to  the  lesser.”  No  doubt 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  gratified  with  these  proportions,  and 
had  no  misgivings  about  the  even  tenor  of  his  daily 
life  in  respect  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  service  of 
his  house.  Considerations  of  this  kind  do  not  seem  to 
have  troubled  clients  in  those  days  ;  practical  matters 
were  left,  no  doubt  with  complete  confidence,  to  the 
architect.  The  architect’s  ingenuity  in  such  respects 
required  far  less  exercise  then  than  now,  for  the 
demands  upon  it  were  less  exacting.  Neither  the 
family  nor  the  staff  were  fastidious  ;  servants  neither 
expected  nor  obtained  anything  approaching  to  luxury 
in  their  quarters.  They  did  not  look  to  have  fire¬ 
places  in  their  bedrooms,  nor  did  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  either.  Warmth  was  imparted  by 
themselves,  and  was  increased  through  lessening  the 
volume  of  air  to  be  heated  by  drawing  the  curtains 
all  round  the  four-poster  bed.  Windows  were  kept 
fast  shut,  for  the  opinion  was  universal  that  the  baleful 
night  air  should  be  rigorously  excluded.  Samuel 
Pepys  was  much  perturbed  by  finding  no  curtains  to 
his  bed  when  he  had  occasion  to  beg  a  night’s  lodging 
from  a  friend  immediately  after  the  fire.  The  alarm 
had  led  to  the  house  being  half  dismantled.  His 
friend,  says  Pepys,  ”  did  give  me  a  bed,  but  without 
curtains  or  hangings,  all  being  down.  So  here  I  went 
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the  first  time  into  a  naked  bed.”  However,  he  slept 
pretty  well  in  spite  of  his  novel  experience  and  of 
having  in  his  heart,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  a  fear 
of  fire. 

In  another  direction  the  designing  of  houses  was 
easier,  for  little  thought  had  to  be  given  to  the  provision 
of  cloakrooms,  bathrooms,  or  other  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Nowadays  these  matters,  together  with 
convenience  in  the  kitchen  department  and  the  service 
of  bedrooms,  are  some  of  the  pivots  upon  which  house¬ 
planning  turns,  and  architects  have  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  quite  as  much  with  them  as  with  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family.  The  angle  from  which  design 
is  now  viewed  differs  widely  from  that  adopted  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  problems  which  the 
change  has  introduced  are  more  complicated  than 
those  of  the  past.  Their  solutions  necessarily  differ 
from  the  old  solutions,  and  this  difference  inevitably 
produces  new  architectural  results.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  force  the  hand  of  time  by  an  endeavour 
to  revolutionize  architectural  style  ;  it  will  change  of 
itself,  so  long  as  its  exponents  comply  with  the  changing 
demands  of  changing  society,  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  new  inventions  and  contrivances  as  prove  suitable 
to  their  purpose. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  old  houses  and  their 
simpler  problems.  In  large  houses  the  separation 
between  the  family  and  their  servants  was  main¬ 
tained  ;  the  latter  were  placed  as  far  as  might  be  from 
the  former,  and  no  particular  care  was  bestowed  upon 
their  comfort.  So  long  as  there  was  room  enough  to 
accommodate  them,  it  mattered  little  how  it  was 
contrived.  If  appearance  so  required,  the  windows  of 
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their  bedrooms  looked  out  on  to  the  back  of  a  parapet, 
or  the  light  was  derived  from  an  internal  source,  a 
passage,  a  staircase,  or  even  the  upper  space  of  the 
lofty  hall.  The  arrangement  of  the  family  rooms  was 
dictated  more  by  considerations  of  proportion  and  of 
sequence  one  with  the  other  than  by  those  of  aspect, 
prospect  or  cosiness.  In  some  cases  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  housing  collections  of  statuary  and  other 
works  of  art ;  indeed,  not  a  few  of  these  great  houses 
have  the  somewhat  chilly  atmosphere  associated  in 
the  modern  mind  with  museums  or  other  public 
buildings.  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  thought  that  a 
certain  great  house,  with  a  lofty-columned  hall,  would 
make  an  excellent  court  of  justice,  and  he  allotted  its 
rooms  in  his  own  mind  to  the  various  purposes  of  such 
a  court. 

Of  course  the  eyes  with  which  the  eighteenth  century 
regarded  its  houses  were  more  sympathetic  than  those 
which  the  twentieth  bends  on  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  houses  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  age, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  built  in  such 
numbers  or  over  so  long  a  period  of  time.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  there  were  low  notes  of  dissatisfaction 
uttered.  Both  Vanbrugh  and  Lord  Burlington  were 
the  subjects  of  a  few  jests  in  regard  to  their  architecture. 
Now  that  the  architecture  of  their  time  is  put  to  the 
test  of  modern  use,  its  shortcomings  on  the  practical 
side  tend  to  remove  scruples  as  to  selling  great  houses 
out  of  the  family.  If  they  are  to  be  made  comfortable 
they  require  considerable  rearrangement  in  regard  to 
such  things  as  baths,  lifts,  servants’  quarters,  and 
other  matters  of  practical  concern.  Hardly  any  of 
them  are  adequately  warmed  by  the  fireplaces  which 
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satisfied  our  ancestors,  doubtless  owing  in  large 
measure  to  the  flimsy  dresses  now  worn,  and  the 
fashion  for  lessening  their  extent  at  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  to  a  degree  which  would  have 
perturbed  the  liveliest  of  eighteenth-century  damsels. 
Then  again  the  means  of  lighting  them  have  to  be 
revolutionized.  Candles,  lamps  and  gas  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires  before  electric  light.  It  is  true  that 
ingenuity  backed  by  long  purses  can  generally  remedy 
these  defects  ;  but  it  is  a  different  matter  to  remove  a 
whole  kitchen  department  from  a  distant  wing  to  a 
position  convenient  for  dealing  with  its  output. 

The  rooms  of  state  and  those  for  family  use  may 
still  answer  their  purpose,  yet  even  here  changed 
circumstances  have  undermined  the  old  order  of  things. 
Stately  functions  within  the  house  are  rarer.  Such 
ceremonies  are  held  more  frequently  in  public  buildings 
or  in  great  hotels.  Even  meals  are  transferred  to  the 
latter  places  of  entertainment,  and  no  household,  even 
the  proudest,  is  free  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
adequate  service.  Political  power  is  more  widely 
diffused,  and  great  houses  are  no  longer  such  centres 
of  influence  as  they  were  when  they  were  built.  The 
general  trend  of  events  and  of  modern  habits  is  to 
make  people  anxious  for  their  houses  to  be  comfortable 
homes  first  of  all,  and  to  grudge  the  devoting  of  great 
spaces  to  formal  functions.  Taking  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  into  consideration,  one  can  hardly  be  surprised 
at  the  sale  of  such  a  well-known  landmark  as  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  much  as  one  may  regret  the  disappearance 
of  so  venerable  a  house  with  its  air  of  haughty  seclusion 
amid  the  traffic  of  one  of  London’s  busiest  thorough¬ 
fares. 
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But  the  changes  so  inimical  to  the  future  of  great 
houses  have  not  been  equally  detrimental  to  the 
prospects  of  those  of  moderate  size.  In  the  first  place 
the  latter  are  better  adapted  to  modern  conditions. 
The  size  and  disposition  of  their  rooms  are  in  better 
accord  with  the  habits  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  when 
any  old  house  is  brought  up  to  date,  considerable 
changes  have  to  be  made,  chiefly  in  the  servants’ 
quarters  and  in  the  sanitary  arrangements,  but  these 
changes  can  generally  be  effected  without  impairing 
the  ancient  attraction  of  the  place. 

The  general  tendency,  as  the  eighteenth  century 
progressed,  was  towards  lighter  and  simpler  forms 
of  decoration.  Wood  panelling  was  still  prevalent, 
but  it  was  not  so  boldly  and  heavily  treated.  The 
panels  were  not  brought  forward  beyond  the  frame¬ 
work  that  surrounded  them  ;  the  general  surface  was 
flat,  the  panels  being  slightly  sunk  and  surrounded  by 
a  small  moulding,  but  they  were  still  large  in  size. 
The  material  used  was  no  longer  oak,  but  pine  or  deal, 
and  as  this  wood  is  not  so  well  figured  as  oak,  the 
practice  of  painting  it  came  into  vogue.  But  it 
should  not  be  supposed  that  oak  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  sacred  material  not  to  be  defiled  by  paint.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  often  painted  without  scruple. 
There  are  plenty  of  instances  where  both  oak  and  deal 
were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  same  range  of 
panelling,  and  the  whole  work  was  brought  to  a  uniform 
appearance  by  covering  it  with  paint.  Black  oak, 
which  arouses  much  enthusiasm  in  the  present  day, 
is  in  fact  an  artificial  product.  Oak,  if  left  to  itself, 
grows  darker  with  time,  but  it  does  not  turn  black  ; 
much  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  oak  work  is  grey. 
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Its  black  hue  has  been  brought  about  in  genuine  cases 
by  years  of  rubbing  or  wear  in  which  dirt  and  dust  have 
played  a  large  part.  But  much  of  its  blackness  is 
imparted  by  dealers  in  old  furniture,  who  know  what 
their  customers  have  grown  to  want.  Indeed,  the 
blacker  the  oak  the  more  is  its  genuineness  to  be 
doubted.  Another  kind  of  wood  that  was  becoming 
fashionable  was  mahogany,  hard  and  close-grained, 
and  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  It  was,  however, 
so  costly  that  it  could  be  used  only  in  fine  houses.  Its 
rich  colour,  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  oak  or 
deal,  added  to  the  attraction  of  its  novelty. 

The  dominion  of  wood  panelling  now  began  to  be 
disputed  by  plaster.  The  woodwork  was  restricted 
to  a  low  dado,  some  three  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  the 
wall  space  above  it  was  divided  into  panels  by  mould¬ 
ings  nm  in  plaster,  which  for  the  most  part  were 
straight,  but  were  sometimes  curved,  and  occasionally 
contorted  into  shapes  that  were  almost  fantastic,  and 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  foliage  and  scrappy 
curves,  all  in  low  relief.  The  soberer  and  plainer 
panels,  touched  here  and  there  with  a  little  ornament, 
are  quite  pleasant  in  their  effect,  and  they  tend  to 
limit  the  number  of  pictures  that  can  be  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  their  disposition. 
Other  features  in  a  room  which  can  be  made  to  add  to 
its  interest  are  the  doors,  windows  and  fireplaces. 
The  doors  were  panelled  to  match  the  wall  panelling 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  wide  architrave ;  not 
infrequently  their  importance  was  enhanced  by  a 
cornice  over  them,  more  or  less  richly  ornamented. 
The  windows  were,  by  this  time,  all  sash-windows, 
fixed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  outside  face  of  the 
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wall,  and  as  the  wall  was  usually  of  considerable 
thickness,  a  recess  was  thus  formed  in  the  side  of  the 
room.  The  sides  of  the  recess  were  made  use  of  to 
take  the  window-shutters,  which  were  panelled  after 
the  manner  of  the  doors,  and  the  whole  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  architrave.  Thus  each  window  became 
a  pleasing  feature.  The  universal  introduction  of 
shutters  is  a  subject  of  some  interest.  From  the  fact 
that  they  were  all  provided  with  stout  bars  to  secure 
them,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  needed  for 
protection,  a  protection  that  in  earlier  times  had 
often  been  considered  necessary,  as  already  said,  the 
lead  glazing  of  older  houses  being  at  least  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  unlawful  entry  as  the  panes  of  a  sash-window. 
The  desire  to  effect  such  entry  was  now  confined  to 
thieves  and  was  not  shared  by  hostile  parties  in  a 
feud.  Its  risks  were  consequently  diminished.  But 
in  the  days  of  lead  glazing  the  window-lights  were 
small ;  and  where  protection  was  thought  requisite,  it 
was  provided  by  stout,  vertical  iron  bars,  a  method 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  large  opening  of  a  sash- 
window.  Hence  the  method  was  altered  to  that  of 
shutters  inside  the  window.  But  shutters  had  other 
advantages  for  our  ancestors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  helped  to  keep  out  the  draughts,  and  when 
they  were  shut  and  the  curtains  drawn,  the  room 
had  a  chance  of  getting  warm  and  snug  for  the  evening’s 
diversions.  They  helped,  moreover,  to  keep  the  bed¬ 
rooms  warm  and  to  exclude  the  disturbing  light  of  the 
early  morning.  That  rooms  were  considered  to  be 
draughty  is  shown  by  the  number  of  arm-chairs  that 
survive  with  high  backs  and  projecting  sides,  ensconced 
within  which  the  older  members  of  the  family  could 
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enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  fireside.  Further  testimony 
in  the  same  direction  is  afforded  by  the  screens,  brought 
in  large  numbers  from  the  East,  and  now  preserved 
rather  for  their  beauty  than  their  use.  But  they  were 
useful  in  their  day,  and  not  only  in  the  humdrum 
routine  of  daily  life  but  in  the  more  exciting  situations 
devised  by  play-wrights,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  screen 
became  a  property  of  inestimable  value. 

Draughts  arose  from  a  number  of  causes.  Halls 
and  passages  were  seldom  warmed,  the  sash-windows 
were  not  very  close-fitting,  and,  in  particular,  the  fire 
was  not  effective  for  several  reasons.  The  flues  were 
large,  and  not  infrequently  the  grate  had  been  inserted 
in  an  old  opening  originally  made  for  an  open  fire  and 
furnished  with  an  enormous  funnel  or  flue.  All  flues, 
indeed,  were  still  made  large  enough  to  enable  a  boy 
to  be  sent  up  them  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping,  and 
most  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  hazardous,  the  work 
must  have  been.  The  adventure  of  one  lad  who 
found  himself  unable  to  get  either  up  or  down,  and 
had  to  remain  for  two  days  in  the  flue  before  being 
extricated,  is  recorded  on  a  brass  plate  over  a  certain 
ancient  fireplace  in  these  polished  lines  : 

Whoe’er  doth  up  this  chimney  creep 

Twill  be  the  last  he  lives  to  sweep. 

Such  large  flues  were  difficult  to  warm,  particularly 
with  the  small  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  coal  fires, 
which  had  by  this  time  become  universal.  Half  the 
heat  went  up  the  chimney,  and  in  any  case  the  form  of 
the  grate  was  ill  adapted  to  diffusing  it  in  the  roOm. 
Nor  was  the  spindle-legged  furniture  of  the  time 
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useful  in  retaining  radiated  heat.  The  generous 
size  of  these  old  flues  and  of  the  masonry  that  sur¬ 
rounds  them  is  noticeable  in  every  old  house,  if  only 
from  the  great  cupboards  to  be  found  at  the  sides  of 
the  fireplaces,  cupboards  large  enough  to  hold  several 
people.  Family  traditions,  which  supplement  in  a 
homely  fashion  the  graver  records  of  history,  sometimes 
throw  light  on  the  use  to  which  such  cupboards  could 
be  put.  A  certain  gentleman,  for  instance,  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  a  lady  in  the  formal  fashion  of  the 
times,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  indicated  an  untimely 
visit  by  his  rival.  The  situation  was  tense,  but  the 
lady  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  “  Get  into  this  cup¬ 
board,”  she  said,  ”  and  you  shall  hear  me  dismiss 
him.”  Into  the  cupboard  accordingly  he  went,  and 
there  overheard  his  rival’s  declaration  and  the  lady’s 
refusal. 

But  in  newly  built  houses  both  the  flue  and  its 
enclosing  brickwork  were  now  reduced  in  size.  It  was 
found  that  with  a  coal  fire  a  much  smaller  flue  created 
a  better  draught,  and  its  size  shrank  to  less  than  a 
quarter  of  what  had  hitherto  been  customary.  This 
change  led  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  making 
the  chimney-breast  project  into  the  room,  but  only 
far  enough  to  accommodate  the  grate.  The  recesses 
at  the  sides  were  now  too  shallow  to  serve  as  com¬ 
modious  cupboards,  and  the  desire  for  such  con¬ 
veniences  was  satisfied  by  a  low  cupboard  only  large 
enough  to  hold  small  articles,  its  top  forming  a  con¬ 
venient  shelf  for  the  family  bible  and  other  books  of  a 
serious  kind. 

The  chimney-pieces  that  surrounded  the  fireplaces 
likewise  became  less  ponderous  as  the  years  went  by. 
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But  they  made  a  show  in  the  room  owing  to  their 
design  and  the  fact  that  they  were  carried  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  part  over  the  mantel-shelf 
being  often  filled  with  a  picture.  Ultimately  this 
upper  portion  was  omitted,  and  the  chimney-piece 
ended  at  the  mantel-shelf.  Although  much  reduced 
in  dimensions  and  importance,  it  was  still  attractively 
designed,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
when  dehcately  modelled  figures  were  introduced 
just  below  the  shelf,  or  if  not  figures,  then  foliage  or 
plaques  in  the  style  associated  with  the  name  of 
Wedgwood.  As  everything  was  painted,  it  was 
customary  to  make  the  plain  part  of  the  chimney- 
piece  in  wood  and  to  apply  the  ornament  in  the  form 
of  composition  such  as  putty :  the  difference  in 
material  was  concealed  by  the  paint.  Where  the 
cost  had  not  to  be  closely  considered  the  same  kind  of 
design  was  executed  in  white  marble,  which  became 
quite  fashionable  and  remained  so  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  ever  losing,  however,  more  and 
more  of  the  interest  which  good  design  imparts. 
Before  chimney-pieces  were  starved  of  this  quality, 
although  they  had  grown  less  imposing  and  intricate 
than  of  old,  they  were  still  susceptible  of  much  variety 
in  treatment,  and  they  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  taste  in  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  their 
lines,  and  of  skill  in  the  handling  of  their  ornament. 
Coloured  marbles  had  also  come  into  vogue  and  were 
used  in  chimney-pieces  with  excellent  effect,  the  various 
members  being  worked  in  different  tints  skilfully 
combined. 

The  increasing  simplicity  of  decoration  observable 
in  the  woodwork  and  the  walls  of  rooms  affected  the 
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ceilings  as  well.  In  ordinary  houses  they  were  generally 
free  from  ornament,  reliance  for  effect  being  placed  on 
good  cornices  where  walls  and  ceiling  meet.  In  houses 
of  more  importance  the  old  heavily  moulded  panels, 
with  elaborate  fruit  and  flowers  on  their  dividing 
members,  were  replaced  by  much  more  delicate 
devices.  The  earlier  treatment  had  its  origin  in  the 
division  of  the  ceiling  by  beams  of  support  projecting 
below  its  surface.  In  the  newer  treatment  the 
beams  were  concealed,  and  the  ceiling  became  a  flat 
expanse  to  which  was  applied  the  desired  ornament 
in  low  relief.  Much  of  this  work  derives  its  character 
from  that  of  the  brothers  Adam,  who  exercised  a  wide¬ 
spread  influence  on  decorative  design  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  outstanding 
qualities  are  purity  of  line  and  delicacy  of  modelling, 
in  both  of  which  inaccuracies  are  more  easily  detected 
than  in  the  bolder  and  heavier  ornament  of  former 
times.  With  regard  to  the  well-known  name  of  the 
brothers,  so  often  used  as  a  descriptive  adjective,  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  Adam,  and  not 
Adams. 

By  this  time,  that  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  another  means  of  decorating  walls 
was  coming  into  general  use,  namely,  wall-paper. 
Writing-paper  had  been  in  use  for  some  five  centuries, 
and  from  the  outset  there  had  been  introduced  into 
its  texture  certain  watermarks.  These  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  period  of  its  manufacture,  and  (to  a  degree) 
according  to  the  manufacturer.  They  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  frequently  help  in  determining 
the  date,  or  at  any  rate  the  period,  of  drawings  and 
documents.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  that  paper  was  brought  into  the 
service  of  wall-decoration,  and  then  only  in  the  form 
of  large  sheets  upon  which  a  pattern  was  stencilled. 
In  course  of  time  this  idea  was  developed  ;  paper  was 
produced  of  greater  length  and  the  patterns  were 
enlarged  or  repeated.  The  process  of  development  was 
hastened  by  the  importation  of  wall-paper  from  China, 
which  was  sold  in  sets  of  different  design.  Each 
design  required  a  number  of  widths  of  paper  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  and  some  old  houses  retain  rooms  papered 
with  Chinese  papers  displaying  a  separate  design  on 
each  wall,  the  designs  being  comparable  to  that  on 
a  willow-pattern  plate.  These  sets,  however,  were 
expensive,  no  cheaper  than  damask  hangings,  and  they 
did  not  come  into  universal  use.  But  they  prompted 
the  idea  of  having  long  rolls  of  paper  all  printed  alike 
with  a  pattern  of  fixed  width.  Repetition  of  the  same 
pattern  on  every  roll  made  the  result  much  cheaper, 
and  as  the  process  of  pasting  the  paper  on  to  the  walls 
was  very  simple,  this  method  of  decoration  became 
cheap  and  easy  of  application,  entirely  suitable  to  the 
aims  of  the  speculating  builder,  who  could  thus  make 
his  rooms  cheerful  and  interesting  without  having 
recourse  to  expensive  plaster- work.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  was  the  ease  with  which  the  decoration  could  be 
renewed  and  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  could  be 
altered  to  suit  new  tenants.  Furthermore,  the  walls 
being  no  longer  divided  into  panels,  there  was  no 
restriction  imposed  upon  the  grouping  of  pictures  and 
prints,  the  display  of  which  was  growing  more  and 
more  fashionable. 

Among  the  important  features  of  a  house  the 
staircase  necessarily  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It 
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is  an  indispensable  accessory  in  all  cases  except  that 
of  a  one-story  bungalow,  and  it  calls  in  consequence 
for  careful  treatment.  This  it  always  received  from 
the  time  when  the  circular  stone  staircases  of  the 
Middle  Ages  went  out  of  fashion  down  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  the  demand  for  cheapness  led 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  workmanship  that  could  be 
considered  extravagant.  The  staircases  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have  already  been 
described,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  their 
chief  characteristics  was  that  the  steps  were  let  into 
stout  pieces  of  wood  at  each  end,  the  inner  one  being 
secured  to  the  wall,  and  the  outer  being  carried  by 
vertical  posts  or  newels.  The  ends  of  the  steps  were 
thus  enclosed,  as  it  were.  The  balustrade  was  formed 
either  of  thick  balusters  or  of  panels  of  carving  :  the 
whole  effect  was  substantial  and  heavy.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  change  was  made  in  the  treat- 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  steps.  The  carrier,  or  string, 
no  longer  stood  up  above  them,  but  stopped  on  their 
underside,  thus  leaving  their  ends  open  ;  the  balusters 
then  had  to  stand  on  the  steps  themselves  instead 
of  on  the  string,  as  formerly,  thus  rendering  the 
effect  much  lighter.  An  open  staircase  of  this  kind  is 
characteristic  of  the  times  of  the  Georges.  The 
balusters,  too,  were  made  thinner  and  rather  more 
elaborate  in  profile,  and  the  newels  were  not  only 
reduced  in  size  but  were  not  carried  up  above  the 
handrail.  They  no  longer  formed  a  procession  of 
shafts  supporting  heraldic  animals  or  quaint  finials. 
But  what  staircases  lost  in  massive  grandeur,  they 
gained  in  elegance  ]  and  this  elegance  was  frequently 
extended  to  the  steps  and  landings  by  inlaying  them 
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with  patterns  of  parquetry.  Wood  was  the  material 
most  frequently  used ;  but  stone  was  sometimes 
employed,  and  in  such  cases  the  most  appropriate 
material  for  the  balustrade  was  ironwork.  As  a  rule 
the  steps  went  in  straight  flights,  with  a  small  inter¬ 
mediate  landing  where  they  made  a  turn — ^it  was  only 
in  small  houses  that  the  steps  made  the  circuit  of  the 
corners  in  the  form  of  winders.  But  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  another  change  was  introduced,  inter¬ 
mediate  landings  and  sharp  turns  were  eschewed  and 
the  steps  were  carried  in  an  unbroken  sweep  from 
floor  to  floor  in  a  circular  or  elliptical  enclosure.  In 
this  case  no  two  steps  were  parallel,  they  were  all  in 
the  nature  of  winders. 

Such  were  the  principal  types  adopted  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  their  variety  in  detail  was 
considerable,  plenty  of  scope  for  ingenuity  being 
found  in  the  handrail,  the  newels  and  the  shape  or 
disposition  of  the  balusters. 

The  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  many 
building  schemes  carried  out  in  large  cities  such  as 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Bath  had  already  led  the 
way  some  eighty  years  earlier  under  the  admirable 
guidance  of  architects  like  the  two  Woods.  These 
schemes  were  in  the  nature  of  speculations,  and  were 
only  possible  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  readily 
letting  the  houses.  At  Bath  there  was  a  continual 
stream  of  visitors,  prepared  either  to  take  houses  or  to 
hire  apartments  from  those  who  did.  In  London  and 
Edinburgh  there  was  a  constantly  growing  number  of 
well-to-do  professional  men,  merchants  and  others 
engaged  in  business.  London  provided  for  this 
increase  by  laying  out  pleasant  squares  and  streets 
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like  those  of  Bloomsbury,  and,  nearer  the  city,  such 
open  spaces  as  Finsbury  Circus  and  Finsbury  Square. 
The  architecture  was  not  exciting,  but  it  was  highly 
respectable,  and  displayed  a  good  deal  of  that  frequent 
concomitant  of  respectability — dullness  ;  still,  there 
was  an  excellent  idea  underlying  all  the  schemes.  It 
was  much  the  same  in  Edinburgh.  The  picturesque 
old  town  became  too  small  for  its  population,  which 
was  forced  to  find  an  outlet  for  itself  on  the  high  ground 
across  the  valley,  and  there  a  new  town  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  carefully  planned  lines.  The  streets  were 
wide,  and  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  prospect  on  to 
some  object  of  interest,  the  Castle,  a  church,  or  a 
statue.  These  vistas  in  Edinburgh  are  likely  to 
remain  always,  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  build¬ 
ings  composing  the  streets  ;  but  the  permanence  of 
the  open  character  of  London  squares  is  by  no  means  so 
assured,  and  the  same  tendency  which  leads  to  covering 
the  site  of  Devonshire  House  with  blocks  of  lofty 
buildings  is  already  threatening  the  squares  of  Blooms¬ 
bury  and  their  beautiful  trees.  This  tendency  has 
always  existed,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  our  own  times, 
although  its  urgency  may  be  greater.  The  houses  and 
gardens  which  once  lined  the  Strand  have  been  replaced 
with  rows  of  shops ;  Bond  Street,  now  one  of  London’s 
great  arteries,  and  its  neighbour  Albemarle  Street  were 
laid  out  on  the  site  of  Clarendon  House,  which  was 
built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  subsequently  bought  by  the  second  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  whose  widow,  the  “  mad  duchess,”  it  will  be 
remembered,  married  the  first  Duke  of  Montagu. 
Although  the  house  was  a  fine  one  and  filled  both 
Evelyn  and  Pepys  with  admiration,  its  span  of  life 
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was  less  than  twenty  years,  for  it  was  purchased  by  a 
sjTidicate  of  speculators  who  pulled  it  down  and  laid 
out  its  grounds  as  a  building  site.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past  will  occur  in  the  future,  and  whatever 
scheme  of  town-planning  may  be  adopted,  its  outline 
alone  is  likely  to  last ;  the  buildings  which  compose 
it  are  certain  to  be  altered  or  rebuilt.  Nor  will  the 
zoning  regulations  of  the  present  control  for  ever  the 
character  of  the  districts  affected. 

Nearly  all  the  earlier  houses  which  have  been 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  development  of  English 
homes  were  built  by  individuals  for  their  own  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  but  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards  in 
increasing  degree,  houses  were  built  to  let.  Most 
people  lacked  either  the  means  or  the  inclination  to 
build  for  themselves,  and  therefore  availed  themselves 
of  the  enterprise  of  speculating  builders.  This  mass- 
production  was  inimical  to  individuality,  and  almost 
equally  so  to  beauty  of  treatment,  since  builders  were 
naturally  averse  from  lavishing  money  with  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  an  adequate  return.  At  first,  tradition  and 
custom  still  prompted  the  use  of  pleasing  detail  with 
which  the  workmen  were  sufficiently  famihar  to  be 
able  to  carry  it  out  without  great  expense.  But  the 
general  condition  of  things  led  to  a  deadening  of 
artistic  impulse,  and  English  homes  grew  less  and  less 
interesting  until  their  chief  attraction  lay  in  the 
inhabitants  themselves  and  their  personal  possessions. 
But  the  tide  has  turned,  and  it  is  becoming  ever 
clearer  that  interesting  houses  let  more  readily  than 
dull  ones,  and  that  by  employing  skilful  designers  the 
interesting  can  be  built  as  cheaply  as  the  dull,  and 
produce  a  better  result  on  the  outlay. 
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The  artistic  impulse  which  had  moved  speculating 
builders  still  had  strength  enough  to  produce  a  form 
of  decoration  peculiar  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Bal¬ 
conies  were  added  to  the  front  of  many  unpretending 
houses  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  new  streets  of 
London,  and  these  balconies  were  protected,  in  some 
cases,  by  iron  railings  of  good  design  (almost  the  last 
artistic  touch  the  houses  displayed),  and  in  others  by 
wood  trellis-work  carried  sufficiently  high  to  support 
a  roof.  The  same  decoration  was  applied  to  porches 
and  verandahs,  and  great  was  the  ingenuity  shown  in 
varying  the  patterns  of  the  woodwork,  whatever  the 
position  it  occupied.  So  prevalent  was  its  use  and  so 
distinct  was  its  treatment,  that  trellis-work  has  given 
a  character  of  its  own  to  the  period  when  it  was 
employed. 

Before  the  century  came  to  an  end  the  long  reign 
of  the  Classic  style  was  challenged.  English  people 
became  dimly  aware  that  all  their  really  ancient 
buildings  were  designed  on  lines  entirely  different  from 
those  which  had  long  been  employed  in  new  buildings. 
The  outward  expression  of  these  ancient  buildings,  as 
distinguished  from  their  constructional  qualities,  was 
superficially  investigated,  and  enough  interest  was 
aroused  in  a  few  dilettanti  to  induce  them  to  erect 
something  in  what  had  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Gothic  style.  Horace  Walpole  amused  himself  at 
Strawberry  Hill  with  building  his  house  in  a  fashion 
that  was  partly  an  imitation  and  partly  an  adaptation 
of  Gothic,  William  Beckford  built  a  sham  abbey 
with  a  lofty  tower  at  Fonthill  in  Wiltshire  with  the 
help  of  James  Wyat.  But  so  little  was  known  of  the 
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true  principles  of  the  old  style,  that  the  tower  fell 
down  within  thirty  years  of  its  erection,  and  when  time 
at  length  brought  about  a  fuller  knowledge,  “  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  Gothic  ”  became  a  term  of  reprobation. 
But  interest  in  the  past  was  so  far  awakened  that 
careful  draughtsmen  like  Britton  and  the  two  Pugins, 
father  and  son,  published  a  number  of  books  admir¬ 
ably  illustrating  mediaeval  work.  The  younger  Pugin 
went  farther ;  he  started  a  crusade  against  Classic 
and  in  favour  of  Gothic,  and  thus  initiated  the  great 
Gothic  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
scattered  examples  which  survive  of  this  early  dallying 
with  Gothic  design  have  little  claim  either  to  beauty 
or  to  suitability  for  their  purpose,  such  interest  as 
they  have  is  almost  entirely  historical,  for  they  were 
the  first  movement  in  a  change  of  ideas  which  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  architectural  design. 

The  story  of  old  English  houses  from  the  Conquest 
down  to  the  death  of  George  IV  is  one  of  continuous 
but  gradual  change  ;  for  the  most  part  slow,  yet 
hastened  at  one  period  at  least  by  the  irresistible 
influence  of  the  Renaissance.  But  the  Gothic  revival 
had  far-reaching  effects.  Not  only  did  the  Gothic 
styles  of  England  come  to  be  studied,  but  those  of 
foreign  countries  also.  ,  Designers  familiarized  them¬ 
selves  with  all  kinds  of  architectural  expression,  save 
Classic,  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe,  and  these 
they  applied  to  all  kinds  of  English  buildings.  The 
forces  of  design  were  dissipated,  and  scores  of  important 
buildings  were  erected,  all  differing  from  each  other 
in  treatment  and  all  having  a  precedent  from  the  past 
to  justify  their  appearance.  This  medley  of  manner¬ 
isms  is  fortunately  less  popular  than  it  was,  and 
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designers  are  now  more  concerned  with  finding  a  good 
solution  of  practical  problems  than  with  avoiding 
solecisms  in  the  application  of  some  bygone  style. 

The  past  will  always  and  inevitably  influence  the 
present,  and  architecture  is  too  practical  a  subject 
and  too  intimately  bound  up  with  constructional 
necessities  to  admit  of  such  vagaries  in  its  treatment 
as  may  conceivably  affect  for  a  time  painting  or 
sculpture.  To  architects  the  past  offers  valuable 
lessons  which  common  sense  can  apply  to  modem 
problems  without  being  constrained  to  fall  back  on 
mere  imitations  or  reproductions.  The  old  houses 
illustrated  or  described  in  these  pages  are  not  presented 
as  examples  to  be  copied,  but  rather  as  expressions 
of  social  conditions  which  were  subject  to  constant 
change.  Their  treatment  was  controlled  by  the 
materials  available  and  the  methods  of  construction 
in  vogue  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  They  display 
the  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  design  possessed  by  their 
architects,  and  the  skill  and  resources  of  their  crafts¬ 
men.  They  do  more  than  this  :  they  indicate  the 
love  of  work  for  its  own  sake  that  animated  those 
engaged  upon  them,  and  they  go  to  prove  that  the 
real  joy  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  distractions  of 
pleasure,  but  in  doing  work  good  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  preservation  because  of  the  delight  it  affords  to 
distant  generations. 
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work  at  Boughton,  148 
Mordaunt,  John,  26 
love  story,  27 
Muchelney  Abbey,  38 

Nonesuch  Palace,  53 
Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  167,  168 
Normanton  Park,  163 
Northampton,  21 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  37 
Nottingham,  22 
Nouveaux  riches,  dislike  of,  85 

Oakham  Castle,  3 
Old  Basing,  132 
Oxburgh  Hall,  ii,  44 
Oxford,  21 

Earl  of,  anecdote,  50 
Paganino,  37 

Panelling,  21,  52,  84,  97,  196 
Parlour,  the,  93 
Paston,  John,  23,  24 
Mrs.  Margaret,  23,  84 
Paycock  family,  41 
Peak  Castle,  Derbyshire,  10 
Pedantry,  Elizabethan,  104 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  in,  112,  123 
Penshurst,  17 


Pepys,  Samuel,  206 
house,  187 
"  naked  bed,”  193 
Phelips  family,  46 
Pictures,  22,  102,  130 
Plan,  significance  of,  46 
Pleydell,  Sir  Mark,  125 
Portcullis,  10,  12 
Powlets,  53 
Pratt,  Sir  George,  129 
Sir  Roger,  125,  129 
Primaticcio,  33 
Progresses,  royal,  67,  79 
Protection,  means  of,  10 
Pugins,  the,  209 

Queen’s  House,  Greenwich,  118 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  78,  186 
Ramsbury,  131 
Rawley.  See  Raleigh 
Raynham  Park,  125,  127,  137 
Regicides,  142 

Renaissance,  influence  of  the,  31 
Rhodes,  WilUam,  plasterer,  168 
Richmond  Palace,  41 
Roads,  state  of,  170 
Romney,  George,  170 
“  Rows  ”  at  Chester  and  Notting¬ 
ham,  185 

Rydge,  Richard,  43 

Sackville,  Lord  George,  169 
Salisbury,  Earl  of,  75,  76 
Sandys,  Sir  William,  36,  53 
Sash-windows,  197 
Screens,  the,  7,  83 
Seaton  Delaval,  153,  155 
Secret  passages,  97 
Seeling  (panelling),  21 
Servants,  accommodation  for,  193 
Shakespeare’s  characters,  57 
Shallow,  Justice,  his  home,  56 
Shute,  John,  27,  in 
Shutters  to  windows,  20,  198 
Smithson,  the  architect,  108,  186 
Solar,  or  sollere,  8 
Solomon  de  Cans,  123 
Somerset  House,  67 
Webb’s  design,  129 
Sparke,  John,  45 
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Speculating  builders,  207 
Spencer,  the,  15 
Spencer,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  40 
Squire,  Scipio,  184 
Staircases,  98,  137,  138,  203 
St.  James’s  Palace,  ii 
St.  John,  Oliver,  129 
St.  Osyth’s  Priory,  38,  44 
Stoke  Brueme,  155 
Stokesay  Castle,  17,  30 
"  Stonehenge  Restored,”  144 
Stowe  House,  Bucks,  157,  160 
Strand,  houses  in  the,  186 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  209 
Stucco,  180 

Sutton  Place,  Surrey,  36,  45 
Swakeleys,  near  Uxbridge,  122 

Tapestry,  95 
Thatch,  179 

Theobalds,  74  et  seq.,  135 
gardens,  77 

Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  35,  47 
Thorpe  Hall,  near  Peterborough, 
130 

Thorpe,  John,  35,  38,  41,  70,  76, 
108,  186 
drawings,  60 

quaint  house  designed  as  his 
initials,  106 

other  curious  plans,  107 
Thynne,  Sir  John,  in 
Tile-hung  cottages,  178 
Timber  houses  and  cottages,  18,  175 
Torrigiano,  Pietro,  33,  37 
Towns,  houses  in,  182 
Trellis-work,  208 
Tresham,  John,  25,  26 
Sir  Thomas,  104 
Sir  William,  slain,  9 
Triangular  Lodge,  Rushton,  105 
Tudor  style,  the,  38 
Tybalds.  See  Theobalds 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  151,  194 
Vaulting,  Elizabethan,  167 
Vauxhall,  frolics  at,  157 
Vere,  Sir  Henry  de,  35 
Versailles,  148 
Vineyards  in  England,  9 
Vyne,  the,  36,  53 


Walls,  decoration  of,  20,  22,  197 
Wall-papers,  202 

Walpole,  Horace,  on  Blenheim,  153 
work  at  Strawberry  Hill,  208 
Walsingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  78 
Wealthy  merchants  build,  39 
Weather-boarding,  178 
Webb,  John,  102,  112,  117,  119,  128 
advice  on  pictures,  130 
as  an  architect,  143 
designs,  128 

designs  for  Whitehall  and  Green¬ 
wich,  143 

devoted  admirer  of  Inigo  Jones, 
120 

discusses  details  with  client,  133 
failure  to  be  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  King’s  works,  143,  145 
his  "  Vindication  of  Stonehenge 
Restored,”  144 
work  at  Lamport  Hall,  130 
work  at  Thorpe  Hall,  131 
Weston,  Sir  Richard,  36 
West  Stow,  44 
Whitehall  Palace,  13 1,  143 
Whitewash  as  decoration,  22 
Williams,  Charles,  iii 
Wilton  House,  123 
Winchester,  palace  at,  143 
Winchester,  tower,  22 
Windows,  5,  100,  124 
Window  tax,  100 
Wittering  Church,  18 
Wollaton  Hall,  88,  90,  174 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  36,  41,  53,  75 
Wooden  house  burnt,  18 
Woodstock,  21,  22 
Wootton,  Sir  Henry,  94 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  114,  119 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  43 
domestic  architecture,  146 
extraordinary  ability,  145 
work  at  Hampton  Court,  146 
Wrest,  Bedfordshire,  gardens  at, 
161 

Wttrtemberg,  Duke  of,  77 
Wuthering  Heights,  66 
Wyatt,  James,  208 

York  House,  water-gate,  128 
Yorkshire  houses  described,  65 
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